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Hospitals Want 


Stock Data Aid 
In Forming Mutual 


Asking Data Relative to Fires As 
They Intend to Have 
Insurance Group 


HEAR PHILADELPHIAN TALK 


L. D. Wood, Insurance Man, Says 
Premiums Are $3,000,000 a 


Year Too Much 

Facts, facts well more facts. 
If the demand on the insurance com- 
panies for data of one kind or another 


continues with its present momentum in- 
surance companies will have to make a 
all the Hollerith machine manu- 
all the busi- 
country for 


raid on 
facturers for equipment and 
ness colleges of the person- 
nel. Home office buildings will be inade- 
quate to 


accommodate the crowd of 


clerks and more restaurants will have to 
be opened to feed the mob. 
It is not only the insurance depart- 


ments which are growing more and more 
greedy for statistics (three 


expericnces ), 


and five year 


but demands are coming in 


for figures of premiums and losses for 
various specialized classes. 

And why do you think this last brand 
of data is wanted? It is because various 
lines of business want to gather statisti- 
cal material so that they can form new 
mutual insurance companies. 

What Hospitals Have in Mind 


It is reported that during the last ten 
days demands have been made on fire in- 
surance companies for loss figures, rela- 
tive to the hardware business, to hos- 
pitals and to banks, ‘The request about 
the banks is said to have come from the 
American Bankers’ Association although 
just how fire insurance companies will 
find time to a bank building 
losses, due to the fact that they are not 
grouped in the loss returns as “bank 
building losses,” would be hard to solve. 

What the hospite ul people have in mind 
is clearly defined in the October issue of 
“Hospital Management” in which ap- 
pears an article be: aring the naive state- 
ment, “Hospité als Can Cut Fi ire Insurance 
Rates 80%, Trustees Hear. 

What Wood Told Them 

_ It was L. D. Wood, a Philadelphia fire 
Insurance man, who presented to the 
trustees’ section of the spain Hos- 
pital Association, presided over by Frank 
S. Shaw, president of the Presbyterian 
Hospital of Chicago, the suggestion that 
hospitals form a mutual. After he got 
through with his speech to the effect that 
the hospitals were paying too much for 
insurance, Asa S. Bacon, superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, 
presented a resolution asking the Amer- 
ican Hospitals Association to appoint a 
special committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of fire insurance losses for hospitals 
and to report for 1927. 

The resolution was passed and_ the 
committee has prepared preliminary plans 
or promoting a mutual company and in- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 









































PRACTICAL SALES HELPS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has prepared many practical sales helps 
which definitely tie up each step of the sale from publication of the ad- 
vertisement in the agent’s local paper to the delivery of the policy. 
They provide a continuity of thought and concentration which direct 
the attention of the prospect throughout the sale. 


The plan consists of advertising copy to be run in the local paper 
of the agent, direct-mail letters to well selected prospects, a comprehen- 
sive and complete Sales Manual prepared by the company for use in 
soliciting and a good will policy jacket indicating the purpose for which 
the policy was purchased. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 

















A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


The Home Office of the PENN MurtuAL is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 
hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Tax Life Payments 
In Many of the 
European Nations 


New Book on General Subject Is 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin , 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S WORK 
Englishman Began Buying Insur- 


ance to Meet Inheritance Tax 
Demand in 1916 


“The Taxation of Inheritance” is the 
title of a new book by William J. Schultz 
of Hunter College, New York, which 


presents a comprehensive survey of the 


development and problems of 


inheritance 


taxation from the first death duties of 
ancient Egypt and Rome to the 1925 
amendment of Germany, and the altera- 


in the 
tate tax by the 


tions made American Federal es 


1926 revenue act. It con- 


tains a lot of interest to insurance 


Houghton 


men 


and is) published by Mifflin 


Mass 
Two Paragraphs Quoted 

‘Two of these paragraphs follow: 

“The most important of the 
cretions to the property taxable 
heritance tax statutes ts. life 
money payments—particularly 
policy was made out in 
beneficiaries. Here again, while theorists 
have disagreed, the legislatures have cut 
the Gordian knot by definitely including 
insurance payments in the taxable prop- 
erty. The English estate tax of 1894, 
the French law of 1901 and the German 
Imperial tax of 1906 all tax life insurs 
ance payments of whatever nature. Hol- 
land, prior to the world war, did not 
include life insurance payments in the 
taxable estate, but Belgium taxed any in- 
surance in favor of the estate, although 
when specific beneficiaries were named in 
the policy, it was exempted. In this coun- 
try, insurance payable to the decedents’ 
estate has generally been held taxable as 
a full part of the estate. Wisconsin in 
1915 was the first state to tax insurance 
to specific beneficiaries under her inheri- 
tance tax law, and has since been fol- 
lowed in this respect by Mississippi, Ar- 


Co., Cambridge, 


recent ac- 
under in- 
insurance 
when the 
lavor ot specific 


kansas, Tennessee and Montana; the 
Federal estate duty of 1918 included all 
-insurance to specific beneficiaries over 
$40,000 in the taxable estate. The states 
can find full justification for this pro- 
cedure either in their power to regulate 
inheritance and succession, or more val- 
idly, in their power to tax contractural 


transfer; this latter is also the 
tiication for the Federal 
tax 

“A very recent development is the par- 
tial or entire exemption of insurance 
money intended to provide cash for the 
payment of the inheritance tax on the 
estate, for the purpose of encouraging 
such practice. The German tax law of 
1919 rated such insurance at half value 
only (this provision repealed in 1923) the 
Canadian provinces of Manitoba (1923, 
Ch. 43), and Alberta (1924, Ch. 3), have 
made provision for complete exemption, 
and a recent Massachusetts ruling of De- 
cember, 1924, is to the effect.” 


(Continued on page 4) 


legal jus- 
gove rnment’s 


Same 
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A Great Artist Makes the Future Safe 


Here is an extraordinary story of a girl, only 19 years old, who has, within less than a year, won 
international fame as a great artist and also surprised the business world by a stroke of farsighted finan- 
cial planning. 








Everyone knows something of the career of Miss Marion Talley. Only seven years ago, at the 
age of 12, she had her first music lesson. After winning musical honors in high school, she sang Arline 
in the Bohemian Girl, and was invited to sing before Galli-Curci and Schumann-Heink. Kansas City, 
touched by her voice and her youth, raised a fund to send her to New York and later abroad, where she 
studied under the great masters of Europe. 


Last spring, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the little Kansas City girl, now 19 years old, made 
a triumphant debut before an immense audience, which included a trainload of loyal friends from her 
home town. She was an artistic sensation. Her name topped big head-lines in the newspapers all over 
the country. A simple, unspoiled girl from the West had won laurels for which many talented men 
and women have striven long years in vain. 


But Miss Talley began to think of the future—of things she hoped to accomplish financially for 
those she loved, and of her home city which had helped her. She, therefore, insured her life in the 
New York Life Insurance Company for $500,000, of which $300,000 protects her father, mother and 
sister by trust arrangements; and the remainder $200,000, as we understand, is finally to be payable to 
a trust company in Kansas City, and devoted, as she may arrange, to the musical education of talented 
Kansas City boys and girls who may be unable otherwise to secure such training. 


Through life insurance this girl, at nineteen, instantly created an estate and arranged a noble bene- 
faction—acomplishments which otherwise might be hoped for only at the close of a long and successful 


life. 


There are thousands of men and women who, like this young song-bird have dreams of the future 
and wonder how their dreams can be made realities. Miss Talley has shown everyone how to make 
such beautiful dreams come true—how, for example— 


to make life safe for themselves and their loved ones— 
to assure the permanency of a business— 
to endow a church, a college, or a hospital— 


or to provide for some other cause to which they are deeply attached or for whose success they feel 
responsible. 


All such people are waiting for a Nylic agent, and the agent is looking for them. 


GET TOGETHER 








THE NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Harry B. Watson Joins 
New England Mutual 


WELL-KNOWN “Y” SECRETARY 


Associated With T. E. Hartmann Agency 
in Newark; Beloved by Thousands 
of Boys in New Jersey 





Harry Bates Watson, one of the most 
picturesque “Y” secretaries in New Jer- 
sey, has joined the New Jersey Agency 
of the New England Mutual Life as a 
special representative under the supervi- 
sion of Thomas E. Hartmann, general 
That he will make good in his 
new work is evidenced by the fact that 
in his first six selling days he has quali- 
fied in the company’s two-month contest 
by bringing in six applications. 

This brings into the life insurance 
ranks a man who is known and beloved 
by thousands of boys and girls in this 
vicinity. “Pa” Watson, as he is famil- 
jarly known, has been in philanthropic 
work all his life. A graduate of Colby 
Waterville, Maine, in 1897, 
made Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. 
Watson spent the next fourteen years 
as leader, advisor and school principal 
at Good Will Home, Hinckley, Maine. 

It was there that his love for young 
people matured into a real reverence. 
The home had its birth in the mind of 
a nine year old boy years before who 
was indelibly impressed by the cruel 
treatment given to an orphan lad in the 
Connecticut town where he lived. His 
decision to establish a home for such 
children was realized some fifteen years 
later, until today the institution is the 
home of three hundred boys and girls 
and controls about $5,000,000 in property. 
One of Mr. Watson’s accomplishments 
there was to start a high school course 
and make it possible for every student 
to enter any college upon graduation by 
certificate except Harvard and Yale. 
Made State Secretary in New Hampshire 

“Pa” Watson entered “Y” work in 
1911 as state secretary in New Hamp- 
shire. With his fondness for boys al- 
ways uppermost in his mind, he took 
charge of the state boys’ camp for five 
years and gave fully 70% of his time to 
their interests. Four “Y” buildings were 
erected in New Hampshire while the 
state work was under his supervision. 

Coming to East Orange, N. J., in 1916, 
he plunged into his new work as com- 
munity secretary of the Y. M. C. A. with 
characteristic enthusiasm. His striking 
personality rapidly made a_ host of 
friends for him and it was not long be- 
fore his influence was being felt in 
church work, high school clubs and war 
drives. For the past six years he has 
confined his efforts to special work 
among “Hi-Y” clubs, churches and com- 
munity clubs. 

Always a Believer in Life Insurance 

Talking with The Eastern Underwriter 
the other day Mr. Watson said that he 
had always thought seriously on the sub- 
ject of life insurance as a layman. He 
took out his first policy when in his 
early twenties and very soon got into the 
habit of saving for premiums. His feeling 
at that time was that the only way he 
could ever save any money was to have 
a whip over him. The wisdom of his 
early investments are shown now in divi- 
dend checks which come to him every 
so often. Instead of spending this 
money he has left it with the company 
so as to accelerate the maturity of his 
policies. This, he feels, is a wise plan. 

_ When asked why he did not enter life 
insurance before this time Mr. Watson 
said that it was largely because of his 
intense love for “Y” work and boys. He 
will still be able to act as their advisor 
on life insurance and thrift and will give 
them the benefit of his own personal 


experiences on the amount of insurance 
they should carry. 


agent. 


College, 
where he 














AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. <A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E, CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 

Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of ” 

character and ability. Communicate at once with 

Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 

















THE SUN IN BOSTON 

The Sun Life of Canada, one of the 
newer companies to be admitted to Mas- 
sachusetts, is now conveniently located 
on the ninth floor of the First National 
Bank building in Boston, where attrac- 
tive accommodations have been prepared 
for Manager D. A. Cameron, secretary, 
Ik. C. Barry; a medical examiner, an 
agency department and a good. sized 
main office. The company was licensed 
‘to transact business in) Massachusetts 
last summer but delayed opening an of- 
fice until Mr. Cameron could sever his 





BOSTON BROKERAGE COURSE 

George H. Doggett, manager of the 
Continental Life of Deleware, recently 
admitted to Massachusetts, is attracting 
considerable attention among the brokers 
by the announcement that he will begin 
on Tuesday, November 23, a general 
brokerage course in life insurance. 








connections at Halifax, N. S., which has 
now been accomplished. Secretary Bar- 


ry comes from the Los Angeles offices 
of the company and has recently taken 
up his duties here. 
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KILLED IN GARAGE BY VK 
CARBON MONOXIDE ps 
(Special Dispatch to The Herald) Kel 
& PITTSFIELD, Sept. 26—Adolphus Noy 
Vay Yon, 51, a foreman at the General Elec- ps Ny 
Nx tric Company plant, was found dead in ¢ | 
(A his garage at 65 Wilson street, tonight. Mf | 
MAN An automobile with the engine run- pve 
RI ning, was in the garage, and Yon was ~ 
Pey the victim of carbon monoxide gener- Se) 
), ated by the motor, according to Medi- Ne) 
! | cal Examiner Joseph Howe, who viewed ey 
hy the body. He was born in North 7 
Ry Adams and lived here for 25 years. on 
ra He is survived by his widow and seven SY 
«9 children. Op 
i}, — Ad 
Ry Kf 
WAY . NY) 
iB) You will see items like the above in the newspapers right Sy 
i along from now on. AY 
Iie) r i “a 
ye) Brokers and Agents who wish to supply their clients with ly 
(f4 individual WARNING CARDS or large WARNING ey 
ey PLACARDS for stores and factories, can obtain them from Sod 
cA the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 197 ou 
Clarendon St., Boston, Mass., which is interested in Life ty 
Conservation, especially in informing the public of the in- - | 

sidious dangers of Carbon Monoxide Gas. 









Over Sixty Years in 
Business. 
$2,400,000,000 Jnsur- 
ance in Force. 

Safe and Secure in 
Every Way. 





Ors NED f Ore Wer75 7 
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Ask for our booklet “Carbon Monoxide Gas” containing 
complete information. Address Inquiry Bureau. 
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Englesman Addresses 
The Fraser Agency 


LARGE AUDIENCE HEARS HIM 


Points Out Three Most Valid Objections 
Raised by Prospects; Zimmerman 
n Business Insurance 





Ralph G. Engelsman, instructor of 
sales methods at New York University 
and a leading producer of the Equitable 
Life, addressed the P. M. Fraser Agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life at the 
weekly meeting last week. The entire 
full time organization of the Fraser 
Agency and a number of underwriters of 
other agencies heard a most instructive 
talk on “Meeting Objections.” Mr. En- 
gelsman pointed out the three most valid 
objections raised by prospects: The first 
of these was “Don’t Need.” There are 
some cases where persons of means need 
no insurance protection, and in these 
rare instances, “Don't Need” is a valid 
objection. In the great majority of 
cases, however, “Don't Need,” is an ex- 
cuse, an attempt to procrastinate. The 
second valid objection is “Can’t Afford.” 
In this connection, Mr. Engelsman stat- 
ed that he solicited only those persons 
whom he knew could afford. “It is up 
to the underwriter,” said Mr. Engelsman, 
“to choose the type of prospects he will 
canvass.” “Can’t Pass” is the third valid 
objection. Mr. Engelsman advised against 
spending time with a prospect after he 
had been examined and declined once, 
for at least a year after the declination. 

Excepting these three valid objections, 
all other so-called objections must be 
classified as excuses. Mr. Engelsman 
spoke of five methods of meeting ex- 
cuses, illustrating each method by exam- 
ples of actual cases. The boomerang 
method, the agreement method, the in- 
direct method, the passing up method, 
and the direct denial method are the 
most effective methods of meeting these 
excuses, he said. | 

“There is one excuse which is never 
spoken,” said Mr. Engelsman. “When 
the agent approaches a prospect, the lat- 
ter may be thinking to himself, ‘I won't 
take this insurance. | don’t want it.’ 
It is up to the agent to tie his intro- 
ductory remarks up to some interest of 
the prospect in such a way as to con- 
vert his negative attitude to an affirma- 
tive or at least a neutral receptive at- 
titude. Unless the agent can get at the 
prospect’s reason for not taking the in- 
surance, he will be unable to sell him.” 

An open forum followed Mr. Engels- 
man’s address. He answered ail objec- 
tions raised by those present in a rapid 
fire, convincing fashion. His talk was 
generously applauded and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the meeting was 
one of the best of the current series. 

On Monday morning, Charles J. Zim- 
merman, associate manager of the Fraser 
Agency, spoke on the subject of “A 
Businesslike Survey of Business Insur- 
ance.” He discussed partnership insur- 
ance, for the most part, taking up the 
various benefits of this form of insur- 
ance and showing how it is payable. He 
pointed out that the policy may be made 
payable either to a surviving partner, a 
deceased partner’s wife or to the part- 
nership itself. 





APPOINT ANOTHER FIELD MAN 

Graham & Luther, general agents in 
Brooklyn for the Aetna Life, have added 
another personal producer to their staff. 
His name is Frank Dackerman and he 
has been appointed as a field man to de- 
velop brokerage business. He is twenty- 
eight years old and has been a soliciting 
agent for the John Hancock for the 
past year. Mr. Dackerman has had a 
splendid record of production with that 
company. He was formerly with the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City. 
He is married and lives at Woodhaven, 
i 4 








Dr. eiatiatanedd ‘Holds 


Audience in Thrall 
HE WANTS GOD IN BUSINESS 


Says Minister of Religion and Insurance 


Man Should Work For 


Same Goal 
Rev. Dr. Philip PD, Booksts ier, brother 
of J. D. Be okt iver, New Y ork general 


agent of the Travelers, was the principal 
speaker at a special luncheon-meeting of 
the Bookstaver organization at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York City, one 
day last week. His theme was “Through 
Business to God,” and he thrilled his 
hearers with his fine cloquence and sin- 
cerity. Dr. Bookstaver declared that the 
principles which govern religion and 
science also apply to business, and that 
an insurance man differs from a minis- 
ter or a scientist-only in his choice of 
a profession; that he is serving the same 
end as the y, provided he is serving God 
through his business. Dr. Bookstaver 
spoke in part as follows: 


“We are living in a strange age: we 
fear to tell the good things we know 
about a person to other people. I be- 


lieve, however, that we are going into a 
new era in which we shall say the good 
things about others while they live. Why 
should we hold back these precious jew- 
els of friendship and good will. There 
is an old Hebrew saying which translated 
is as follows: ‘Better is the end of a 
thing than the beginning.’ Now it is well 
to know the’ beginning. When we know 
how to judge what are the ends in busi- 
ness, we shall be on the road to happi- 
ness and success ‘i 
“Knowledge Is Power” 

Dr Jookstaver 

knowledge 


termining 


went on to say that 
is an important factor in de- 
what it is that we seck to at- 


tain in life. “There is a saying of Ba- 
con, which is axiomatic, that ‘knowledge 
is power’, said Dr. Bookstaver, who de- 


clared at the 
must have 
business 


same time that a person 
an authentic knowledge of his 
as well as an implicit belief in 
it to be successful. 

“T am selling something 
continued the speaker. “I am selling re- 
ligion, and the principal requisite in sell- 
ing religion is vs believe in it. If T do 
not believe in God or a future life I 
cannot sell my religion. In the same 
way, if you men do not believe in in- 
surance; in the idea of a business which 
leads you to God, then it means no more 
to you than religion would to me,:«if I 
did not know its goal. I know it is said 
that the end justifies the means, but the 
truth is that there is no difference be- 
tween the means and the end.” 

Speaking of the way in which we at- 
tain to a knowledge of God, Dr. Book- 
staver said we can understand God only 
through the medium of nature. In this 
connection he urged his hearers to read 
a little book by John Fiske on evolu- 
tion called “Through Nature to God.” He 
said it is to be regretted that so few 
men find time to commune with nature. 

Expressing Ourselves Through God 

“We have been given our business to 
try and see for ourselves how God ex- 
presses himself through business; and to 
see how we can express ourselves in 
business through God. The law of faith 
and trust in our fellow men is immut- 


different,” 


able; as immutable as the laws of God 
and Nature. Could you know science 
without faith? In the same way, could 


vou have fellowship with men without 
having faith in them? The same prin- 
ciples underlie the laws of business, the 
laws of nature and the laws of religion: 
there is no double standard—these laws 
all tend to harmonization.” 

The speaker referred to the ideal rela- 
tionship which has always existed be- 
tween himself and his brother. He said 
he was happy to be associated with one 
who was so firm a believer in God and 
his laws, and that they had worked to- 
gether with a common purpose these 
many years. 

Praises Bookstaver Organization 


Arthyr J. Frith, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Travelers, paid 
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If the answer this not (ota asks the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity, More than 36, 000 direct yard a 
year from Head Office lead service. ‘aa: 


Fidelity is a iow net-cost Company, Siete” in forty: 


states. 


Full level“ net premium reserve. basis. 


Over 


$325,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly, 
Write for our booklet * What's Ahead ?”’ 


The. Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT; President: 


a fine compliment to J. D. Bookstaver 
and his organization. He predicted that 
the Travelers would do over a_ billion 
dollars of business this year, and that 
the Bookstaver agency would lead again 
in volume of paid-for business. He 
praised the agency for keeping up its 
regular standard of production through- 
out the months of July, August and 
September when business is hard to get. 

Mr. Béokstaver, in his remarks, said 
the standard of production was main- 
tained during the summer months’ by 
means of a contest which was held be- 
tween the “optimists” and the “pes- 
simists.” The “optimists” said there was 
business to be had, but that agents were 
not going after it with vigor. They then 
proceeded to show that it was available 
and could be written. 

Mr. Bookstaver referred to the large 
number of his men present who are stu- 
dents in the insurance course at New 
York University. He said that 10 of his 
men were enrolled in the course which 
is one-fifth of the entire enrollment for 
the present class. 


There was a good crowd out for the 
luncheon and = good cheer prevailed 
throughout. Musical selections were 


rendered by a pianist. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
A. H. Sherer, General Agent of the 
Midland Mutual Life, Has 
Fine Record 
On November 1, A. H. Sherer cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as gen- 
eral agent at Dayton, Ohio, for the Mid- 
land Mutual Life of Ohio. His first pol- 
icy written in the Midland 

number &3. 

The company’s — publication, 
Builder,” in its current issue, carries an 
interesting and informative news item 
showing the present status of Mr. Sher- 
er’s business. He has several millions of 
business to his credit, and has had a 
remarkable record with regard to lapses. 

Following is a summary of all business 
written and placed by the Sherer agency 
since November 1, 1907, to September 25, 
of this year. 1.7% has been lost by 
death claims; 7.12% did not renew at the 
end of the first year; 13.24% lapsed dur- 
ing the entire time; 79.64% of all writ- 
ten and placed business is still in force, 
exclusive of death claims; 77.94% of all 
written and placed business is. still in 
force, exclusive of all losses. 


bears the 


“The 








exclusive territory 








NEW TERRITORY 
IN NEW JERSEY 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California is open to consider appli- 
cations for the appointment of full time 
agents, also special representatives with 
privileges in the large 
centers of the state of New Jersey. 


This company writes life insurance and 
accident and health, including the famous 
Non-Cancellable Income policy. For further 
information or interview write 


W. B. SNOWDEN 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


or 
130 William Street, New York City 














Druggist Wins First 
Manhattan Life Medal 


SELLS DURING | SPARE TIME 





Meyer Nathan, of Dallas, Texas, Sifts 
Prospects With Utmost Care; Uses 
Letters and Follow-Ups 
Meyer Nathan of Dallas, Tex., has the 
distinction of winning the first medal 
awarded by the Manhattan Life of New 
York for successful achievement in pro- 
duction. The medal was the result of 
writing $51,000 of business on the lives 
of nine individuals, whereas he only 
needed $25,000 on the lives of six indi- 
viduals. Mr. Nathan accomplished his 
feat in August, or more than a month 
before the time was up, and in half the 

time allowed. 

Mr. Nathan’s performance is all the 
more remarkable when it is considered 
that he is a druggist by profession, and 
that he is obliged to work in the drug 
store from 12 a. m. to 12 p.m. So that 
he has not a great deal of time to de- 
vote to the insurance business, although 
he docs the best he can with what little 
time he has. 

Mr. Nathan goes about his work in a 
perfectly simple and logical way. Virst, 
inasmuch as time is so important a fac- 
tor with him, he picks his prospects 
with the utinost care. Having studied 
his prospects somewhat from the outside, 
and formed his conclusions as to his 
availability for life insurance, Mr. Na- 
than next plans his approach: to fit the 
case. Then he gets the interview and 


learns all he possibly can about the case 
firsthand. 


Follows Up Letters 

After he has had his interview, he has 
the manager of the Southwestern De- 
partment of the Manhattan Life write 
the prospect a personal letter which he 
himself follows up in a few days with 
a personal call. He says that these let- 
ters are a great aid to him largely be- 
cause of the fact that the class of pco- 
ple to whom he has been writing seem 
to appreciate, a letter from the state 
manager. 

According to the 
method of 
efficiently. 
manager, he 
interviewed. 

The latest issue of the Manhattan Life 
bulletin, commenting on Nathan’s feat, 
says in part: “There is litthe more that 
can be said about such a man and his 
methods, except along the lines of the 
old adage that ‘the proof is in the pud- 
ding,’ where all the plums are, too, From 
March 1 to October 1, Meyer Nathan 
has applied for $115,420 on 20 lives, all 
paid for. Besides the honor which we 
accord him, we also owe to this Manhat- 
tan leader a debt of gratitude for the 
inspiration he has given us. Limited as 
he has been in respect to the all-impor- 
tant clement of time, he has shown us 
what may be accomplished by efficiency. 

“Fis performance is a challenge to 
everyone of us whose record is less 
it is a challenge to himself for the fu- 
ture. With confidence born of what he 
has done and the knowledge that we all 
have our eyes upon him, may he go on 
to greater success. He has our congratu- 
lations and best wishes.” 


last accounts of this 
operation, it was working 
According to Mr. Nathan’s 
was writing every prospect 





The laboratories of life insurance are 
the infinite and mysterious actions and 
reactions of human life—Darwin I. 
Kingsley. 


New Tax Book 


(Continued from page 1) 


In discussing the tendency on the part 
of wealthy men to take out life insurance 
for the purpose of providing cash to mect 
the inheritance taxes on their estates the 
author said that Sidney Webb noted this 
as early as 1916 in England. 
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Marvelous Background « pee : aR tie Progressiveness 


Of Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Company Was a Pioneer in Many of Most Important Developments in Life Insurance, Such 
as American Experience Table, Payment of Dividends, Creation of Income In- 
surance; First Policy Written in 1843; No Rate Discrimination 
Relative to Female Risks 


It is a source of satisfaction to those 
having the best interests of insurance at 
heart that the first legal reserve company 
in the United States writing life insur- 
ance, and a company which has origi- 
nated and inaugurated many of the most 
attractive selling features as well as con- 
tracts and life insurance methods which 
have since proven to be a cornerstone in 
the great structure of life insurz ance, 
should at the present time be one of the 
leaders in the institution for which it 
has done so much. The wheel of fate 
does not always turn that way in Amer- 
ica. Public taste and preferment are 
fickle; business life as well as political 
arena careers in this country are uncer- 
tain; the leaders of eight decades ago 
are mostly forgotten or are only dim 
memorics. 

But the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has seen the passing years only 
cement its position in the economic body 
politic; and today is stronger and more 
progressive than it ever was, with one 
of the most effective organizations in the 
entire insurance business, with a board 
of trustees which has ‘on its personnel 
some of the most powerful and influen- 
tial men in America; with revised forms 
and contracts which are equal to those 
offered by any other life insurance com- 
pany; and having the respect of its con- 
freres and the field. Its financial, under- 
writing, production, actuarial, medical, 
legal and other de :partments are unusual- 
ly well manned, superbly advised and in 
the field some of the best managers and 
agents in the country fly the Mutual 
Life banner. It has the splendid repu- 
tation of being both progressive and 
conservative. 

A Courageous Pioneer 

It is always dangerous for a newspa- 
per to make comparisons, but it is gen- 
erally acknowledged by the fraternity 
that in pioneering the Mutual Life has 
not only been courageous but wise. It 
was the first life company to grant cash 
surrender values; to issue income insur- 
ance; and it was the author of a number 
of other innovations familiar to the stu- 
dents of the business. Its old actuary, 
one of the greatest figures that insurance 
has yet seen, Sheppard Homans, compiled 
the American E xperience ‘I Fable of Mor- 
tality. It was one of the first compa- 
nics to wipe out discriminations against 
women and to encourage women to go 
into the life insurance business. In view 
of these facts a summary of the com- 
pany’s history and development are 
worth recalling at this time. 

In 1842, Alfred Pell, a marine under- 
writer of New York and member of a 
prominent family, while on a visit to 
England, was much impressed with what 
he learned of mutual life insurance in 
that country as exemplified in the ‘Old 
Equitable’ of London, and on his return 
to America he suggested to seve ral prom- 
inent citizens the idea of organizing a 
company in this country to write life 
insurance on the mutual plan. Among 
those to whom the suggestion was pre- 
sented was Morris Robinson, cashier of 
the New York City branch of the United 
States Bank before its failure and prom- 
inent private banker in New York City 
at this time, and subsequently the first 
president of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Actively asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Pell and Robinson 
in the organization of the company were 
Joseph Blunt and John V. L. Pruyn. 





These gentlemen drafted the charter of 
the company, which was granted by the 
legislature largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Pruyn. Among the company’s early 
trustees, in addition to the gentlemen 
named, were such men as Mortimer Liv- 
ingston, Fritz Greene Halleck, Frederick 
S. Winston, for many years president of 
the company; Robert Schuyler and R. H. 
McCurdy, father of former President 
Richard A, McCurdy. 
Writing Since 1843 

This was the inception of this old 
legal reserve life insurance company: in 
America, whose charter was granted on 





PIONEERS 


Just as in fire insurance there has 
been some discussion as to whether 
the Sun Insurance Office or the 
RKoyal Exchange Assurance was the 
first of the fire companies to do 
business (the Sun Insurance Office 
won the distinction by an hour) 
there has likewise been some discus- 
sion in life insurance as to whether 


the Mutual Life or the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life was “The oldest” 
of the legal reserve companies. 


Irom the standpoint of incorporation 
the New England Mutual is the old- 
est, but from the standpoint of issu- 
ing policies the Mutual Life has that 
honor. The New England was in- 
corporated under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts on April 1, 1835, but ow- 
ing to a general financial depression 
existing in America at the time it 
did not begin issuing policies until 
December 1, 1843. The Mutual Life 
was incorporated in April, 1842, but 
it commenced business lebruary 1, 
1843. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
was incorporated in 
and began business 
1759, under the title 
tion for Relief of Poor and Dis- 
tressed Presbyterian Ministers and 
of the Poor and Distressed Widows 
and Children of Presbyterian Min- 
isters.” It is purely mutual and con- 
fines its membership to the clergy 
of all the Protestant churches, their 
wives and students of the ministry. 


Fund 
Pennsylvania 
January 11, 

“The Corpora- 














the 12th of April, 


1842, and whose first 
policies were 


issued on the Ist of Feb- 


ruary, 1843. There are existing compa- 
nies whose charters were issued at an 
earlier date but which lay dormant for 


some years; and there is another organi- 
zation which dates further back as a 
church benevolent society, but whose ca- 
reer as a legal reserve life insurance 
company did not begin until some years 
subsequent to 1843. If the age of a com- 
pany is to be reckoned, as it should be, 
from the date when it began to issue 
scientific level premium, legal reserve life 
insurance policies, there is no disputing 
the sent ois of The Mutual Life. There 
were in 1843 and earlier several stock 
companies, doing chiefly a trust business, 
which occasionally issued a life insurance 
policy, but this feature of their work was 
abandoned soon after the organization 
of the Mutual Life. 

As the Mutual Life was to operate 
exclusively on the mutual plan, no poli- 
cies were to be issued until the full 


amount of $500,000 on the Ordinary Life 
plan had been subscribed. The organ- 
ization of a purely mutual life insurance 
company in that early dé ly was no light 
undertaking. Mutual life insurance, and 
in fact the idea of life insurance itself, 
was so little understood in this country 
that it was hard to awaken or maintain 
popular interest in the new enterprise. 
When the charter had been granted 
after several months of effort, it was 
with great difficulty that twenty-one of 
the original thirty-six incorporators 
could be induced to attend the first 
meeting of the board. At this meeting, 
which was held on May 9, 1842, the 
charter was formally accepted and 
Morris Robinson was clected president 
of the company. ‘Ten days later, at the 
second meeting, a secretary, counsel, 
and medical director were elected. The 
third meeting was held on May 24, and 
the only business transacted was to ac- 
cept the resignation of five trustees. It 
was not until the meeting of December 
2Ist, that an arrangement was effected 
whereby the President was to give his 
services and the use of an office for one 
year for $1,500. At this meeting also 
Messrs. Shipman, Ayres & Company 
were appointed agents to solicit appli- 
cations, and to their activity and perse- 
verance was mainly due the success of 
the efforts to secure subscriptions for 
the amount of insurance requisite to be- 
ginning business. 


On the first of February, 1843, Presi- 
dent Robinson was able to report that 
the required subscriptions had been se- 
cured, but his troubles were not yet 
ended. It was only at long intervals, 
during the next year or two, that a 
quorum of Trustees could be secured 


for a meeting. 
Other Tribulations 


There were other tribulations also. 
Many of the original subscribers for in- 
surance refused to accept their policies, 
and their places had to be filled by 
others. At the end of the first fiscal 
year, January 31, 1844, the accumulated 
funds of the Company amounted to only 
$32,311, and the business in force to 
$1,480,718. One year later, however, the 
funds had increased to $97,273, and in- 
surance in force to $2,960,083. From 


this time on the success of the enter- 
prise was well assured. Three years 
later, at the end of the fifth fiscal year, 


the asse ts of the Company had increased 
to more than half a million dollars, and 
the insurance in force to $10,000,000. 
The story is told that when the first 
death occurred there was not cash 
cnough in the treasury to pay the claim. 
The statement is correct, but, expressed 
in that way, it is liable to give a wrong 
impression. The company was amply 
solvent, but its funds had been so closely 
invested that, in order to meet this 
claim, it was necessary either to bor- 
row the money or to sell—possibly at a 
sacrifice—securities which had been 
bought for permanent investment. The 
former alternative was adopted and the 
president of the company and another 
trustee obtained the money at the bank 
on their personal note. This incident 
is in striking contrast with the present 
condition of a company which is now 
paying to policyholders an average of 
more than two million dollars a week. 
Policies of the First Year 


The Mutual Life wrote 470 policies in 


its first fiscal year. Of these, Policy No. 
1, issued on the Ist of February, 1843, 
lapsed after the payment of one pre- 
mium. Policy No. 11, for $2,000, issued 
on the 7th of February, 1843, matured 
as a death claim in 1905. Policy No. 22, 
issued on the same date as the last 
named, matured as a death claim in 1904, 
when the insured had attained the age 
of 101 years, lacking a few months. Pol- 
icy No, 277 "matured in 1905 at age 90; 
while Policy No. 458 matured by the 
death of the insured in his 98th year, 
on the llth of October, 1913. This was 
known to be, up to thi it date, the oldest 
life insurance policy in existence in this 
country, if not in the world, annual pre- 
miums having been paid for full 70 years. 
The policy was originally issued for 
$1,500 with a yearly premium of $33.00, 
but at the policyholder’s death his in- 
surance, by virtue of dividend additions, 
amounted to $5,762.56. The death claim 
was $3,410.56 in excess of all premiums 
paid, after the insured had enjoyed in- 
creasing protection for a period of nearly 
70 years. 

Noted Names Among Early Policyholders 


Among the persons insuring with the 
company in the first year we find the 
names of Fletcher Harper, Jr., and Tam- 
mison M. Harper. These young men 
were of the celebrated house of Harper 
Brothers, known to three generations as 
the publishers of Harper’s Weekly and 
Harper’s Magazine. We 


; 1 note also the 
names of Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, New 
York, the founder of Cornell Univer- 


sity. Cyrus W. Field, who laid the first 
cable across the Atlantic Ocean, became 
a policyholder in the first year of the 
company. Mr. Field’s insurance, $10,000, 
was an Ordinary Life and all dividends 
during the first 26 years were taken in 
the form of paid-up additions to the 
policy. At the end of that period he 
elected to have the cash value of his 
dividends applied toward payment of 
premiums, paid-up additions being sur- 
rendered each year in an amount suf- 
ficient to pay the balance of the accruing 
premium. In this way his policy became 
self-sustaining until his death in 1892, at 
which time outstanding additions still in 
force amounted to nearly $18,000 in ad- 
dition to the original face amount of the 
policy. 

There are several interesting entries 
in the policy record of that day relating 
to Mr. Field’s insurance. In the early 
policies of this and other companies 
there were numerous restrictions as to 
residence, travel, etc., that seem singu- 
lar in this day. In 1847 he secured per- 
mission to travel in the Southern States 
south of Virginia and Kentucky between 
November 1 and July 1. For an extra 
premium of $50, Mr. Field secured per- 
mission in 1849 to make one voyage to 
Europe. Later he secured permission to 
travel in the southern part of the United 
States south of Maryland, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and in the territory of 
Minnesota, from May 24 to September 
1, 1851. In 1853, for an, extra premium 
of 1% of the face amount of the policy, 
he secured permission to travel in cer- 
tain countries of South America. This 
extra premium was removed on May 10, 
1854. In the year 1854 he secured _ per- 
mission to travel in the United Prov- 
inces of North America and Europe gen- 
erally without further charge. At his 
death Mr. Field left several hundred 
thousand dollars of life insurance, which 
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was virtually his entire estate, although 
he had been a man of wealth and large 
alfairs during the greater part of his 
life 

\nother name on_ the Aer is that of 


Licutenant Edward Rk. Canby, U. S. 
\., alterwards the Keay Union General 
in the Civil War. 


One of the most noted names in the 


1 


list of policyhe Siete ol the first year was 
that ot Will liam H. Seward, afterwards 
Secretary of State in the cabinet of 


\braham Lincoln. Mr. Seward had been 
Mir. Lincoln’s most formidable competi- 
tor for the presidential nomination, and 
was afterwards the most prominent 
member of his cabinet during the whole 
term of his presidency. Mr. Seward was 
the influential factor in the purchase of 
the Territory of Alaska from Russia. 
Of the 470 policies written in the first 
fiscal year of the company, ten were on 
the lives of women. It is a singular co- 
incidence that the first two policyholders 
to die in the company were women. 
These were Jane Coit, holding Policy No. 
332, and Alice Seely, ‘Policy No. 54, both 
dying in the second year of the company. 


Early Policy Forms 


Mutual Life policies for the first few 
years were of two forms only Ordinary 
Life and Term insurance. ‘Term poli- 
cies were written for from one to seven 
years without right of renewal. The 
value of protection for the whole period 
of life was not appreciated at that time, 
and hence more than one-third of the 
policies issued in the first year were on 
the Term plan, taken out for some tem- 
porary purpose. Whole life protection 
was more general in England, although 
‘Term insurance there also was not rare. 
It was some years before limited pay- 
ment policies were issued by the com- 
pany, the carly issues of this form being 
mostly on the Ten-Payment Life plan. 
Survivorship Annuities were first offered 
by the company in 1862, the rates being 
based upon the American Iexperience 
Table of Mortality. 


Reserves and Surplus in the Early Years 
It has sometimes been asserted that 
in the early days of life insurance in this 
country the companies did not_under- 
stand the necessity of maintaining a 
mathematical reserve, and that for some 
years the excess receipts over disburse- 
ments were regarded as profits to be dis- 
tributed as dividends. That this story 
was incorrect is easily shown. The Fifth 
\nnual Report of the company covers 
its transactions of the first five years, 
beginning with the Ist of February, 1843, 
and ending with the 3lst of January, 
1848. In those five years the company 
issued 4,080 policies, of which 3,620 were 
still in force at the end of the year. The 
accumulated reserve of $172,569.08 As 
a measure of conservatism, howe ver, the 
sum of $2,066.28 was retained as an ad- 
ditional “margin for all possible contin- 
gencies,” constituting what is now termed 
a “contingency reserve.” The balance 
of $355,642.60 was apportioned as a divi- 
dend of 52% on total premiums ($683,- 
928.09) paid on existing policies. This 
dividend, however, was not paid in cash 
but was placed to the credit of the pol- 
icy, “payable at death with the sum in- 
sured.” As the single premium for this 
paid up insurance would have been lit- 
tle, if any, in excess of 50% of the face 
mecha it is obvious that the actual sur- 
plus of the company at the end of the 
first five years was largely in excess of 
$100,000, instead of only $22,666.28. 


Dividend Methods 

In its early years The Mutual Life, fol- 
lowing the English custom, apportioned 
its dividends every fifth year in the form 
of paid-up additions to the policy, as 
already stated. The first distribution of 
surplus was made in 1848, and at the end 
of every fifth year thereafter until and 
including 1863; that is, there were four 
quinquennial distributions covering the 
first 20 years. Three years later, in 


1866, the 
cnmial,  o1 


company apportioned a tri- 

three-year dividend, since 
whicheall dividends have been paid yearly 
save as stated hereaiter. 

In July, 1870, the company began the 
issue ol tontine policies, which several of 
its COnLcINpOrarics were vigorously push- 
ing. Under this form of contract no 
dividend was to be paid until the end of 
a specificd period, and policies terminat- 
ing wilhin that time by death or lapse 
were to toricit all surplus and in case 
ol lapsed policies, the reserve as well. 
The trustees and management of The 
Mutual Life, however, were doubtful as 
to the merit of this form of insurance 
and no effort was made to press it with 
the public. In fact, only 382 tontine 
ne At all told were written from be- 
ginning to end, and their issue was dis 
continued in 1872 by order of the 
trustecs. 

In 1884, the so-called “deferred dis- 
tribution plan” was adopted, under which 
dividends were to be apportioned every 
five years, cither in cash or in paid-up 
additions. ‘The plan was extended soon 
after to provide also for policies with a 
first dividend at the end of 10, 15, or 20 
years, according to the period selected 
by the insured, with annual dividends 
thereafter. Under this system, only such 
policies as continued in force until the 
end of the distribution period shared in 
the surplus, but surrender values were 
allowed to withdrawing policyholders. 
The deferred distribution plan was dis- 
carded January 1, 1907, since which date 
annual dividend policies only have been 
issued. Annual dividend policies were 
issucd also, when desired, during the time 
the deferred distribution system was in 
vogue. 


Southern Policies During Civil War 


During the Civil War in the United 
States many policyholders in the South, 
through no fault of theirs, were unable 
to continue payment of their premiums, 
and their policies lapsed accordingly. 
Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, as 
the signs of the coming contlict grew 
more threatening, many Southern policy- 
holders had sought to surrender their in- 
surance for its cash value, and all ap- 
plications to this end had been freely 
granted. It had been the practice of 
The Mutual Life from the beginning to 
allow a cash surrender value to with- 
drawing policyholders when applied for 
before default, but this privilege was not 
available after default, and neither the 
policies of this nor of any other com- 
pany in that carly day provided for ex- 
tended insurance. No legal claim, there- 
fore, existed against the company for 
benefit of any kind under the lapsed 
policies. Nevertheless, the company rec- 
ognized the existence of a mosal claim 
for the cash value for which such a 
policy might have been surrendered at 
date of default, and this cash value was 
therefore tendered to the holders of all 
such policies, or their beneficiaries, and 
was “very generally and appreciatively” 
accepted. 

Surrender Value Feature 


There has been some controversy in 
recent years as to the company which 
first adopted the practice of permitting 
policyholders who desired to discontinue 
their insurance to surrender their poli- 
cies for cash. In this respect The Mutual 
Life is easily able to prove priority. It 
is the oldest company and was a cash 
value company from the beginning, for 
its earliest policies could be surrendered 
for cash as soon as two premiums had 
been paid. The following offjcial prom- 
ise was kept standing in its earlier re- 
ports, which were used as‘ canvassing 
documents, to wit: “The company will, 
at any time after two annual payments 
have been made, purchase surrendered 
policies at their value in cash, as as- 
certained by established rules of com- 


(Continued on page 13) 





President Peabody Of Mutual Life 
Has Held Position For 20 Years 





A Sketch of Career of One of New York’s Most 
Distinguished Citizens and an Interview With 
Him About Insurance; A Hard-Working Execu- 

. tive Who Won a High Position in Law and Real 
Estate as Well as Insurance; Once Was Manager 
of Vast Astor Interests 


By Chienine Axman 


The president of the Mutual Life is 
now and has for many years been one of 
the leading citizens of New York City. 
lis position as head of such a great 
institution as the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., which has been fortunate enough to 
add to the lustre of a remarkable past 
rich in life insurance history the  bril- 
liance of progressive modern  perform- 
ance, would alone place him-in the ranks 
of the most important citizens, but added 
to that he has had two outstanding ca- 
reers in law and in real estate. For a 
long time New Yorkers who are promi- 
nent have come to him for counsel and 
advice, recognizing the value of his su- 
perior intellect and judgment. 

A man of reserve, trained to think 
carefully in order that he might steer 
those who came to him for counsel along 
the proper channels, he has rarely ap- 
peared prominently before the public, the 
chicf exception being when he ran for 
the legislature in the old Eleventh Dis- 
trict on the Kepublican ticket and was 
clected. One term was cnough for him. 
He retired to private life and has re- 
mained there ever since by his own vo- 
lition. He had served his time in the 
political arena and retired before he was 
thirty. 

A New Yorker by Birth 


. Peabody is a New Yorker by birth 
ey a Columbia graduate. After gradu- 
ating from the academic school he went 
through the law school at Columbia; was 
admitted to the bar in the early seven- 
tics; jomed the law firm of which his 
father was head at No. 2 Wall street; 
and after his father’s death continued 
under the name of Baker & Peabody, 
Visher A. Baker being the senior mem- 
ber of the firm. He had especially stud- 
icd real estate practice and became an 
expert in real estate law. 

Mr. Peabody practiced law in New 
York for nearly thirty years. During 
about twenty years of that time he was 
connected with the interests of the 
Astor estate as general counsel, having 
charge of the law department and in- 
vestments. He became the personal rep- 
resentative in this country for Viscount 
Astor of Hever Castle, England, at the 
time the latter deeded his N. Y. estate in 
trust for his two sons, William Waldorf 
and John Jacob Astor in 1919. Several 
of the city’s best known hotels, including 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the Hotel Astor 
were included in the trust deeds, as 
well as many solid blocks of high-class 
apartments. The Astor estate ranks 
among the first four realty holdings in 
New York City, and Mr. Peabody’s man- 
agement of this huge estate was every- 
where acknowledged by real estate men 
as the topnotch of efficiency. 

Choice of Some of Nation’s Leaders 

When it became necessary, after the 
exciting life insurance events of 1905 to 
elect a new president of the Mutual Life 


the board of trustees looked over the 
situation probably with more _ scrutiny 


- 





CHARLES A. PEABODY 


than was ever given to consideration of 
filling such a position. What was 
wanted was not only a man of highest 
mental equipment with a splendid en- 
dowment of excutive talent but one held 
in such high esteem and so trustworthy 
that the mere mention of his name would 
generate confidence. Mr, Peabody filled 
all of these re on nal The Mutual 
Life family agreed with the board and 
Mr. Peabody was elected. 

That was two decades ago. Mr. Pea- 
body took up the reins; and drove the 
company through the troubled byways of 
the time safely and progressively until 
today it is in its present enviable posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Peabody again looms into life in- 
surance prominence by his selection to 
be chairman of the meetings next month 
at the Hotel Astor of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, a convention 
which will be addressed by as many 
luminaries as have ever addressed any 
group of insurance gatherings in one 
convention. 


How Life Insurance Now Presents Itself 
to Students of the Business 


Since taking the presidency of the 
Mutual Life Mr. Peabody has rarcly 
been interviewed in the insurance press 
and I thought that the time was oppor- 
tune for him to give a short interview, 
especially in view of the other interest- 
ing material being run in this week's 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter . 
connection with the Mutual Life. So I 
asked him if he would not say a few 
words about life insurance as he sees it 
now after twenty years of experience and 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 





observation as a life insurance president. 
He said: 
“Life insurance, 


it seems to me, is par- 
ticularly essential to the average family 
here in the United States, where accu- 


mulated wealth is not of long standing, 
where there are practically no solid, an- 
cestral land holdings with permanent rent 
rolls as in Europe and where the in- 
vestnents of small, as well as large, for- 
tunes usually have to be watched and 
intelligently managed. The chief item 
of assets of the American family is 
usually the head of the house—the 
breadwinner. He can rely upon his earn- 
ings while he is alive and in good health 
and can look after his investments so 
that he is reasonably sure that they will 
not be lost. But he cannot be sure that 
he himself and his usefulness as a sup- 
port to his family will not be lost by 
death. This is where life insurance 
comes in, be he laborer or financier. By 
it he can make provision for the finan- 
cial loss caused by his death which, 
sooner or later, is bound to occur, to his 
family or to his ‘business. 
A Real Public Institution 


“Life insurance has so developed into 
a great public institution for the con- 
servation and administration of innumer- 
able funds, large and small, used for the 
maintenance and comfort of: families de- 
prived by death of their breadwinner and 
supporter and of business deprived of 
the guiding hand, that it has interested 
many of our great leaders in business 
and the professions who serve on the 
directing boards of our life insurance 
companies. —§ Our modern, mutualized 
companies, divide all their profits among 
their policyholders. There are no divi- 
dends to stockholders. They are trustees 
of millions of small individual holdings 
and the members of their respective 
boards serve without compensation be- 
cause these eminent Americans consider 
it a public honor and duty to give their 
experience and wisdom to so worthy and 
so far reaching a cause. 


“Few realize how much real benefit 
these life insurance companies receive 
from this expert advice, which enables 
the officers to invest the funds intelli- 


gently. Men of deep knowledge in real 
estate values review the mortgages, which 
are offered for investment, railroad excc- 
utives, bond experts and financiers se- 
lect the bonds. Lawyers aid the legal 
department in the consideration of dis- 
puted life insurance claims, so that fraud 
shall not be successfully practiced 
against the company and the heads of 
great business organize ations assist in the 
problem arising in agency management. 
The Public’s Conception 

“The policyholders and the beneficia- 
ries thus benefit by this expert guid- 
ance and the enormous growth and 
spread of the life insurance idea may be 
traced to the fact that the public real- 
izes the soundness of our great com- 
panies and the efficiency and conserva- 
tism of their management. Even during 
the upheavals and the upset financial 
conditions of the war period, there were 
NO whispers against these institutions. 

“Personally, I have found my work as 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. for the last twenty years, extremely 
interesting. The range of its activities 
is wide. There are foreign laws and cus- 
toms to be considered in connection with 
the closing up 6f our business in various 
foreign countries. Questions of law, 
real estate and railroad values arise be- 
cause of our wide range of investments. 

“Legal methods, agency management, 
and mathematical problems of the actu- 
arial department, the questions of medi- 
cal inspection and the supervision of 
risks, the economics of the home office, 
—all these and many other phases of- 
fer countless opportunity for the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion. The of- 
cers are united in their loyalty to the 
company’s best interest and we all feel 
that we are doing work, the result of 


The Remarkable Board 
of the Mutual Life 


EMINENT MEN | IN “MANY FIELDS 


Finance, Sista, Law, Real Estate, 
Merchandizing and Literature Repre- 
sented by Distinguished Trustees 


One glance at the board of trustees of 
the Mutual Life is enough to give the 
most implicit confidence because in the 
entire world of insurance there is not a 
board of directors or board of trustees 
which has a more imposing list of names. 
Here are found thirty-four men, many of 
them of great eminence in the life of the 
nation, and in each one of whom there 
is deply ingrained through long years of 
success and experience with large affairs 
that degree of wisdom which puts any in- 
stitution profiting by 
fortunate 

Many of the 
the Mutual Life are known 
end of America to the other, 
are internationally known. 
highest financial talent is on this board 
it has a very wide range of ability and 
brains touching many walks of life. 

Some Dominant Figures 

Probably there 
cial district 
weicht 


their advice in a 


most position. 


board of 
from one 
and some 


While the 


men on the 


finan- 
word carries greater 
veteran George F. 
front rank of finan- 


is no man in the 
whose 
than the 
Baker, who is in the 
ciers. Other well known bank and trust 
company men on the board include John 
J.) Mitchell, president of the [inois 
Merchants Tiust Company of Chicago, 
President James H. Perkins of the Farm- 
ers Loan & ‘Trust Company of New 
York, and General Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Two famous railroad men on the board 
are Edward W. Beatty, president, Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Co., and William 
H. Truesdale, chairman of the board of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
K. KR. Co. 

A vreat public utilities man 
LB. Thayer, chairman of the board of 
the American Tel. & Tel. Co. a famous 
merchant is Rodman Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia and New York. The lead- 
ing publisher of America, Cy- 


is Harry 


Mie agazine 











which, serves as a sort of balance wheel 

of solidarity in the great financial ma- 

chine of our country.” 

Mr. Peabody’s Personality as Seen by 
New York “Times” 

Some years ago the New York 
ran a personal sketch of Mr. 
in which it said: 

“Mr. Peabody is one of the best and 
most accomplished listeners in the world. 
His ears and brains are always wide 
ope n 

‘There is no more. indefatigable work- 


“Times” 
Peabody 


er in New York City. For that matter, 
there are few men in New York who 
have a greater capacity for work. He is 
not a man given to smart sayings or 
exploiting axioms, but he has one fa- 
vorite and familiar saying which is fre- 


quently quoted. It is: 
work!’ His 
time. 

“Mr. Peabody’s quiet manner of speech 
and methodical processes have long been 
the subject of comment by his intimate 
friends. While he is a member of sev- 
eral clubs, he is not at all the typical 
clubman. By this it is not to be in- 
ferred that he is taciturn or difficult of 
approach. On the contrary, he is thor- 
oughly democratic and affable. 

“At his home Mr. Peabody has a room 
fitted up for his use, which is techni- 
cally known as the library, but which is 
really his workshop, where he often 
spends many hours in looking into some 
real estate problem or in solving some 
legal technicalities.” 


‘When in doubt, 
work is run on schedule 


rus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia is a 
trustee. 

John W. Davis, who ran president 
against Coolidge; Henry W. Taft of the 
famous Taft family, and James M. Beck, 
former solicitor general of the United 
States, are among the famous lawyers on 
the board. 

Some facts in brief about the members 
of this great board of trustees are 
printed herewith: 

A Trustee of Rockefeller Institute 

John G. Agar came north from Louis- 
iana after being educated at Georgetown 
University. He is the possessor of nu- 


W. H. 


TRUESDALE 


merous 


college degrees from that 
versity 


and Columbia. He is an assist- 
ant district attorney. He was lieuten- 
ant commander and judge advocate of 
the staff of the Naval Militia during the 
Spanish American War. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion in 1896-1898; president of the Re- 
form Club 1906-1908; vice-president of 
the National Civic Federation in 1905. 
During the World War he was a mem- 
ber of the War Department’s Commis- 
sion on Training Camps and a member 
of the Committee of Eleven. He is a 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Joseph S. Auerbach is a member of 
the law firm of Davies, Auerbach & Cor- 


uni- 


nell; a director in many corporations; 
and a member of several bar associa- 
tions and many clubs. He is the author 


of “The Lesson of Bishop Potter's Life,” 
and of many essays. 

Wherever finance is known the 
of George I. Baker looms in the 
He is chairman of the board of the 
National Bank and is president, vice- 
president or a director in a long string 
of corporations. He is a patron of the 
arts and belongs to many of the most 
important clubs in New York. He does 
not make speeches or give interviews but 
on his “Yes” or “No” many of the most 
important deals in the city have risen 
or fallen. 

Edward W. eatty, ye 
known, is now peetien of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, aia h po- 
sition he has held since 1918. He was 
Chancellor of Queen’s University in 1919. 

A Man of Great Versatility 


James M. Beck is a famous interna- 
tional lawyer and lives in Washington, 
D.C. He is a man of great literary abil- 
ity. His book, magazine and newspaper 
articles have attracted wide and most fa- 
vorable attention, especially what he has 

had to say about the constitution of the 
United States. He was formerly So- 


name 
front. 
First 





licitor General of the United States. He 
is a member of the Legion of Honor 
(France), and Commander of the Order 
of the Crown (Belgium). 


Edward J. Berwind is another of the 
capitalists on the board. He is presi- 
dent and director of Berwind White 
Coal Mining Co., and of a long list of 
other companies. He is a director in 
several railroads, including the A, T. & 


Ss. F., the Interboro Rapid Transit in 


T wane 7 

New York, the Cuba Railroad Co.. the 
Clyde Steamship Co., and many trust 
companies. He is one of the trustees 


of the North British & Mercantile. 

Charles S. Brown is chairman of the 
board of Brown, Wheelock, Harris, Von- 
glit & Co., and vice-preside nt and direc- 
tor of several other companies. He is 
a director of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

Joseph Hodges Choate, ire 


is the son 
of the former 


Ambassador to Great Brit- 


ain, and was third secretary of the Em- 
bassy to London in 1900-1901. He has 
the Harvard degrees of A. B. and LL. B. 
He has been practicing law since 1902 
and is a member of the firm of Evarts, 
Choate, Sherman & Leon. 


Distinguished Detroiter 


Emory W. Clark is chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of De- 
troit and has been in the banking busi- 
ness since 1902. He is a director of 
many prominent corporations. Another 
insurance affiliation he has is director of 
the Standard Accident of Detroit. 


James Colby Colgate is also a banker. 
le is a graduate of Colgate and Co- 
lumbia Universities. He is president of 
the International Minerals & Metals 
Corporation and is director and trustee 
in varlous important corporations, 


S. E. P. Publisher 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis is publisher of the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” and “Country Gentleman.” 
His daily papers include the New York 
“Evening Post,” Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger” and other publications, The 
“Saturday Evening Post” has the larg 
est circulation in America. 


Grafton I). Cushing is a distinguished 
Boston lawyer who has been given many 
honors in Massachusetts. He was lieu- 
tenant-governor in 1915 and was presi- 
dent of the Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts. He is president of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. C. and has many other 
activities. 

Arthur Vining Davis of Pittsburgh is 
president of the Aluminum Company of 
America, a director of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh and the Union 
Trust of Pittsburgh, and has 
other activities. 

The career of John W. Davis is fa- 
miliar to most people in America. He 
was a member of Congress; Solicitor 
General of the United States; Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain; a member of the 
American Delegation for Conference 
with Germany on Treatment and Ex- 
change of Prisoners of War held at 
Berne, Switzerland in 1918; and Demo- 
cratic candidate for president in 1924. 


various 


Prominent New Yorkers 


Lewis Iselin is a banker and a mem- 
ber of a famous old New York family 
which has been active and important in 
the growth of the city. He is a mem- 
ber of the firm of A. Iselin & Co.; 
retary and treasurer of the Mahoning 
Invesement Co.; and a director of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. and many 
other important companies. 

Frederic A. Juilliard is another New 
York name which stands for a lot in 
this community. He is vice-president 
and director of A. D. Juilliard & Co., 
a director of the Chemical National 
Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co., the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, North British & Mer- 
cantile, and other companies. 
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Alfred Erskine Marling is one of the 
city s prominent real estate men, presi- 
dent of Horace 5S. Ely Co., and a direc- 
tor in many corporations, including 
banks, tithe companies, etc. He is also 
a director in the Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Co. and was president of the Keal 


estate Exchange in 1896 and president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York State 1918-1920. 


George P, 
waukee lawyer, 


Miller, the well known Mil- 
member of the firm of 
Miller, Mock & Miller, is a grandson 
of Federal Judge Andrew J. Miller. His 
ancestors were mostly judges and law- 
yers. 
Long Distinguished in Chicago 

John J. Mitchell, 
banker, rose from messenger boy to 
president of the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
mgs Bank He is a director in such 
strong corporations as the Pullman Co., 
the International Harvester Co., Chase 
National Bank, People’s Gas, Light & 
Coke Co., the Texas Co. and others. He 
is a trustee of the American Surety Co. 
of New York. 
Charles A. 
company, 


eminent Chicago 


Peabody, president of the 
has been an important factor 


in New York life for many years. 
James H. Perkins is president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. and vice- 


president of National City Bank of New 
York, the American Trust of Boston and 
an executive or director In numerous 


important corporations. He was Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff in the 2d Army in 
France in 1918; earned the Legion of 
Honor (france) Order of the Crown 


(Belgium) and is a member of many ex- 
clusive clubs. 

Member of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

William H. Porter is a member of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., and is a director and 
trustee in various financial institutions 
of the first rank. Insurancewise he is 
a director in the Fidelity & Casualty and 
a trustee of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance, 

Leroy Springs is a banker and _ cot- 
ton merchant of Lancaster, S. C. He is 
president of seven cotton mill compan- 
ics and either president, vice-president 
or a director of numerous financial in- 
stitutions. 

Henry W. Taft, brother of former 
President William Howard Taft, is a 
member of the firm of Calwalader, Wick- 
ersham & Taft. He has been honored at 
numerous times by the nation and the 
city. 

Myron Taylor is president and di- 
rector of Myron Taylor & Co., and a 
director of the First National Bank, U. S. 


Steel Corporation and other important 
institutions. 
Harry Bates Thayer, chairman of the 


board of the American Tel. & Tel. Co., 
is a director of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, and has been president or a 
director of various strong companies. 
Kdwin Thorne is secretary and direc- 


tor of the New York Dock Co., vice- 
president of the Granby Cons« lidated 
Mining, Smelting & Power Co., direc- 


tor of the Bank of America, 
& Co. and other companies. 

William H. Truesdale for a_ great 
many years has been one of the leading 
figures in the a world. He was 
president of the D>. & W. R. R. Co. 
before becoming reid of “a board 
of that railroad. 

Paul Tuckerman is ni ag of the 
New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, treasurer of the Society of 
New York Hospit: il, a trustee of the New 
York Library, councillor of the Ameri- 
can Geogr aphical Society and has many 
other honors and distinctions. 

General Cornelius Vanderbilt is head 
of the famous Vanderbilt family. He 
served his country in F rance during the 
war. He is a director in some of the 
most important corporations in America. 

Rodman Wanamaker, president of the 
Wane-rker Stores in Philadelphia and 
New Y i, is the son of the late John 


Bonbr ight 


Mutual Life First to 
Write Income Policies 


BEGAN TO DO THIS IN 1866 


Some Interesting History About Paying 


In Instalments With Interest; The 
Survivorship Annuity 
Income insurance is one of the most 


popular of ali life insurance contracts. It 
made ius first appearance tm 1806. lor 
years msurance agents and companies did 
nol see the remarkable appeal to the pub- 
lic im protecting proceeds by the instal 
ment principle of paying instead of the 
lump sum route, bul as widows and 
others began to lose lump sum proceeds 
through injudicious ivvestments or falling 
into the hands of sharpers the idea grew 
until today income msurance is the fa 
vorile type of contract for thousands of 
agents. 

The Mutual Life ts the father of in- 
come msurance and as to just how it was 
first written and its development is ex- 
plained in the following letter which was 
written by the a Life to the Asso 
ciation of Life Agency Officers when Al 
bert G. Borden was secretary-lreasurer. 


Dear Sir: JT am replying to your let- 
ter of 16th inst., addressed to Mr. Sar- 
gent. | am going to answer your sec- 
ond question first, namely, when did we 
first issue a policy payable some other 
way than in a lump sum at death. 

In 1860 we first issued a policy payable 
in instalments together with interest on 
the unpaid balance of principal; for ex- 
ample, in the case of a $1,000 policy, if 
the insured selected to have it paid in 


20 years, we would pay him each year 
$50 plus interest on the unpaid balance 
of principal. In the first year under 


this arrangement, $50 plus a year’s in- 
terest on $1,000 would be payable; in 
the second year, $50 plus interest) on 
$950, and so on, and in the 20th year, 
$50 plus interest on $50. This meant, of 
course, that the income gradually de- 
creased. 


Uniform Annual Payments 


The next development was to ascer- 
iain the uniform annual payment spread 
over 20 years, which would be the equiv- 
alent of these $50 payments plus inter- 
est thereon. On the basis this would 
be $65.25 each year. 

About the time that we were issuing 
these policies some other companies de- 
vised the plan of paying $50 a vear with- 
out any additional interest. The com- 
muted value on a 4% basis of these 20 
instalments of $50 was about $080, but 
these policies were apparently sold as 
policies for $1,000 because the 20 instal- 








Wanamaker, and is one of the heaviest 
insured men in the world. He has not 
only won distinction in business and 
finance, but has led the most interest- 
ing sort of a public life. He has prob- 
ably entertained more distineuished for- 
cigners than any man in New York City 
as for several years he was chairme in of 
the mayor’s committee to receive famous 
guests from abroad. He has many dec- 
orations, including orders from Great 
Britain, Belgium, Serbia, Venezuela, 
Italy and other countries. 

Thomas Williams is a merchant in 
New York City and a senior partner of 
I. T. Williams Sons, president of G. D. 
Emery Co., and a president or director 
in many other financial and industrial 
enterprises. 

Edwin W. Winter is a director of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railwav Co. 

James Timpson, second vice-president, 
is financial manager of the company; 
and William Shields, second vice-presi- 
dent, is in charge of bond and mortgs ge 
loan investments of the real estate in- 
terests of the company. 


The amounts 
inserted in the 


ar ge. seine gees 
of the policies were 
Policy Exhibits of some companies as 
policies ier $1,000, but after 25 years 
avo, | think, the insurance commission 
crs required the companies to enter such 
policies in their Policy Exhibits for the 
connnuted value of the instalments, say, 
about $080 as above mentioned. 

The Mutual never included such poli 
cies in its Policy Exhibit except for the 
commuted value, but the faet that other 
companics were issuing them was one 
of the factors which suggested to Mr. 
MecChntock, the then actuary of — this 
company, the issuance of the Continuous 
Instalment policy. The other factor, as 
1 will explain Jater, had to do with sur- 
vivorship annuities. This Continuous In- 
stalment policy was first issued by the 
Mutual in 1893 to celebr ate the 50th an 
niversary of the company’s existence, the 
company having started business in Feb- 
ruary, 1843. 

The Continuous Instalment policy pro- 
vided that at death a supplementary 
contract should be issued providing, first, 
for 20 instalments certain of $50 cach. 
and second, for annual instalments of 
$50 each commencing at the end of 20 
years and continuing as much longer as 
the beneficiary named in the policy sur- 
vived the insured. 


Original Intention of Organizers 


It may interest you to know that the 
original intention of the organizers of 
the Mutual Life was that they should is- 
sue policies providing for an income to 
the widow, let us say. after the death 
of the insured, generally known now-a- 
days as “Survivorship |= Annuities” 
sometimes as “Reversionary Annuities 
Those interested, however, in’ starting 
the Mutual Life came to the conclusion 
that it would be better to issue policies 
payable in one sum. Peculiarly enouch, 
one of the oldest British companies which 
started business in 1815, in its original 
prospectus, issued in the year 1811, 


stated that it was intended to establish 
a vencral fund for securing p.ovision t 
widows, sisters and other scmiales. tn 
ISI2 the second prospectus of this com- 
pany, however, stated that it was the m- 
tention to establish a general fund ior 
securing provision to widows, sisters, 
ete, and for imsuring capital sums ci 
lives, so that the Mutual Life’s original 
intention was very similar to that) ot 
this older British conipany. 

These Survivorship Annuities are real- 
ly the best provision which an individual 
can make for a particuiar beneficiary, but 
they have the disadvantage of cours: 
that of the beneficiary dies before the 
insured the contract has no- surrender 
value, so that the insured is apt to con- 
sider that he received nothing for his 
Money. 

The Mutual Life did, however, issue 
such Survivorship Annuities, and an in- 
teresting fact in connection with them 
is that the American ‘Table of Mo tal- 
ity was first used by the Mutual Life 
in 1862 for the calculation of the pre- 
miums for such Survivorship Annuities. 
This was the first use made of the Am- 
erican Experience Table of Mortality, 
and the first such Survivorship Annuity 
was on the life of Sheppard Homan:, 
the then actuary of the a ul Life. 
who compiled the American Table of 
Mortality. ‘The advantage of such Sur- 
vivorship Annuities has always been rec- 
ognized by actuaries although they have 


never been sold to any great extent, 
partly because they have no value if 
the beneficiary dies before the insured. 


Devised by Emory McClintock 


To return, however, to the Contin-crs 
Instalment policy first issued in 1893, 
it was devised by the late Emory Me- 
Clintock to compete with the instalment 
policy of other companies and to have 
the additional advantage of surrender 
value even after the beneficiary’s death, 

To summarize: It was originally called 
the Continuous Instalment policy — be- 








Best Advice Of Famous Trustees 
Given To Mutual Life Committees 


The question frequently arises in life 
insurance production circles throughout 
the country as to the interest that di- 
rectors or trustees in the great insurance 
companies take in the administration of 
the companies—in other words, whether 
they merely lend the use of their names, 


whether they actually attend board 
meetings and also whether they serve 
in any other capacities. 

In the case of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, the members of the 
board, whose personalitics are briefly 


story, take a most 
company and in 
on very important 


sketched in another 
active interest in the 
numerous cases serve 
committees. 

How do directors in the case of such 
a company as the Mutual Life derive ad- 
vice from experts ? 

In New York City alone the Mutual 
Life has some hundred millions or more 
of first mortgages on improved property. 
One of the members of the real: estate 
committee, which meets regularly and 
posses on these mortgage applications, is 
Charles 5. Brown, probably the leading 
authority on real estate in the city. 
“Brown’s Appraisals” are classic and his 
valuation of any property is taken with- 
out question anywhere. Another author- 
itv who sits on this committee is Alfred 
Marling, president of the firm of Hor- 
ace S. Ely & Co., who is a pre-eminent 
judge of city real estate, and President 
Peabody himself, 


who has for many 


years managed the vast real estate hold- 
ings of the Astors, is an authority sec- 
- to none. No wonder that the mort- 

vages held by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. are the envy of investors. 

On the finance committee, which  se- 
lects the bonds to be purchase d for in- 
vestment of some of the company s 
funds, are such men as George I’. Baker, 
president, of the First National Bank, 
director in dozens of great. railroad sys- 
tems, banks and industrial concerns and 
dean of American bankers; James H. 
Perkins, president of the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company; FE. J. Berwind, and 
other financiers of international fame. 

The committee on insurance and ied 
cies has the benefit of advice of H. B. 
Thayer, for many years president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and now chairman of the board; Henry 
W. Taft, James M. Beck, Thomas Wil- 
liams and E. W. Winter. 

The mortuary committee, which passes 
on disputable claims, has the legal ad- 
vice “| such eminent legal lights as Jos- 
eph S. Auerbach and Joseph HH. Choate, 
ive 

On the auditing committee, 
others, are Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Co.; Graf- 
ton 1D. Cushing, of Massachusetts; and 
ex-officio a member of all these commit- 
tees is William H. Truesdale, chairman 
of the board of the Delaware & Lack- 
awanna Railroad. 
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cause of the feature making it continu- 
ous during the lifetime of the benefi- 
ciary if the beneficiary survived the in- 
sured for more than 20 years. 

Originally, the income was payable an- 
nually, but the monthly income is now 
inore popular than the annual income, 
as you well know. What company first 
provided for the income being payable 
monthly and when this happened, I can- 
not tell you. 

In chronological order, the first Sur- 
vivorship Annuity issued by the Mutual 
was issued in 1862. 

The first policy payable in instalments 
was issued in 1866. 

You are of course aware that the so- 
called Armstrong Laws of 1906 provided 
for various modes of settlement, one of 
which—instalments for a spe ‘cified num- 
ber of years—is very similar to the in- 
stalment policy which the Mutual first 
issued in 1806, and another of which, 
namely, an income for 20 years certain 
continuing during the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, is very similar to the Con- 
tinuous Instalment policy first issued by 
the Mutual in 1893. 

You will see from the above that the 
origin of the Survivorship Annuity is 
older than the Mutual, and what I have 
said regarding the Continuous  Instal- 
ment policy shows that it originated in 
the home office. 


Leaving Sum Insured with the Company 


Heretofore I have nat mentioned the 
mode of settlement which is now, per- 
haps, made more use of than any other, 
namely, leaving the sum insured with the 
company at the death of the insured and 
paying interest thereon so long as the 


sum insured remains with the company., 


All sorts of uses are made of this mode 
of settlement. Sometimes the interest 
is payable to the widow of the insured 
during her lifetime and the principal is 
divided at her death amongst the then 
surviving children; if any of the chil- 
dren are then under age, the share of 
each such child is left with the company 
at interest until some definite age, say, 
21 or 25. The rate of interest the com- 
pany allows in these cases is the rate 
used for dividend purposes. This year 
the rate is 4%%, so that the be ‘neficiary 
in such a sebitoune ‘nt is at no expense in- 
vesting the sum insured and runs no risk 
of making bad investments. 

On other occasions, some mode of set- 
tlement such as the following is used to 
provide a fund for the education of a 
child of the insured: If a parent wants 
to provide the expenses of a college edu- 
cation, say from age 18 to age 22, the 
policy provides that if the insured dies 
before the child has reached the age of 
18 the sum insured will be left with the 
company to accumulate at interest up to 
age 18, and that thereafter the accumu- 
lated amount, or some part thereof, will 
be paid out for each of the next 4 yc ears, 
for example: if & sired, the income dur- 
ing these 4 years may be paid monthly, 
omitting the vacation months if neces- 
sary; if these vacation months are omit- 
ted, of course the payments during the 
other months are greater. If all of the 
sum insured, and agg vena are not 
expended in this way for the college 
education, the bal: wins is payable to the 
beneficiary when he has reached age 22. 

A similar settlement can of course be 
made so as to provide for school edu- 
cation as well as college education, and 
for a post-graduate course as well when 
desired. The amounts payable during 
the years of school as well as those at 
college and those in the post-graduate 
course, can of course be adjusted as de- 
sired. When I speak of school days, 
etc, [ mean the vears between certain 
ages of the beneficiary: it is desirable 
that these be determined in advance. 

We have made settlements of sums 
insured in instalments since 1883, but 
the original methods of settlement were 
simple compared with those sometimes 
made use of now-a-days. 


American Experience 
Table of Mortality 


WORK OF MUTUAL ‘LIFE ACTUARY 





Late Sheppard a Was a Genius; 
Some Interesting Facts About Origin 
of Table 
The American Experience Mortality 
table was a contribution to American 
life insurance which equalled in impor- 
tance the Contribution Method of divi- 
dend distribution and which, in fact, as 
we have seen above, came before it. Like 
the Contribution Method, the American 
Experience Table was the work of Shep- 
pard Homans, actuary of the Mutual 
Life. Some interesting facts regarding 
the origin of the table (as well as other 
very interesting information as to the 
practice of life insurance at that time) 
are found in the report of a speech made 
by Homans at a banquet which followed 
the first meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and which is reported 
in the first volume of its “Transactions.” 

Homans said: 

When TI first entered life insurance, Ameri- 
can companies were dependent on foreign t tables 
entirely. We had no statistics of American mor- 
tality, and one of the first duties with which 
I charged myself was to collect the data in 
the Mutual Life, and see how the results ac- 
corded with the tables upon which our business 
was based. The table used by the Mutual Life 
was not exactly a foreign table, but was con- 
structed by Professor Gill, and based on the 
Carlisle and Actuaries’ Tables. 

Compared American and British 
Experience 


After describing, in part, the work of 

collecting the necessary statistics for the 
new table, he goes on to say: 
_ I also found, very much to my gratification, 
in comparing the rates of mortality in this 
country with the rates of mortality, in Great 
Britain, as shown by the Actuaries’ Table, and 
still more by the Carlisle Table, that the rates 
of the middle ages were far less in America 
than in Great Britain; although the rates at 
younger ages and older ages were greater; I 
accounted for those peculiarities on these 
grounds: we live faster; we burn the candle 
at both ends: young people are apt to die more 
rapidly here than in a more settled and con- 
servative community, and the same would hold 
good with men in adyanced years. Our, ener- 
getic way of living would carry men in_ the 
middle period of life over periods when, in a 
more staid community, they would succumb to 
influences prejudicial to health. I believe these 
peculiarities have been found to exist in all 
later experiences, 

As we know, conditions in this coun- 
try have changed considerably since Ho- 
mans’ predictions were made (nearly 
forty years ago) and as is well known, 
the rates of mortality amone insured 
lives at the younger ages are now at least 
as low as in any other country and are. 
in fact, only about one-half of the rates 
given in the American Experience Table. 
The mortality rates at the older ages, 
on the other hand, show little, if any, 
improvement but this is a feature which 
is found in the mortality tables of all 
countries and which must be considered 
in large measure aS a necessary conse- 
quence of the great improvement at the 
younger ages, one result of which is, of 
course, to carry forward to older age 
many inferior lives which would formerly 
have passed out long before. 


The Termination at Age 96 


A feature of the American ‘Table, 
which has aroused a good deal of public 
interest and not a little misapprehension, 
is the fact that it terminates at the age 
of 96. Regarding this, Homans says: 

It was more of a happy accident, or a happy 
thought, than anything else, that I made the 
termination of that table at the age of ninety 
six. In all the records of experience in differ 
ent countries—Great Britain, France, Germany 
and this country—there is no record of anv 
individual attaining the age of one hundred 
years being insured. There are instances of 
annuitants attaining the age of one hundred, 
but they are very rare, 

It is interesting, in view of this state- 
ment, to note that since the organization 
of the corpany, there have been about 





Mutual Life’s Part In 
Dividend Evolution 


STORY OF THEIR DISTRIBUTION 
First Company In Aimutlen to Operate 
Entirely on Mutual Plan; Initial 
Dividend in 1848 


The Mutual Life is closely identified 
with two things which were both of the 
greatest importance in the history and 
development of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States of America. 
These were, first, the evolution of divi- 
dend distribution from the very rough 
and ready methods of eighty years ago 
to the scientific and equitable plans now 
in use, and, second, the construction of 
the first authoritative mortality table for 
American insured lives, i. ¢., the well 
known “American Experience Table of 
Mortality,” still in use after over sixty 
years. 

The mutual plan followed in its be- 


ginning, in America, the same general 
lines as in the older European com- 
panies, including the famous “Old 
Equitable” of London. The Mutual Life 


of New York was the first company in 








twenty policyholders who have equalled 
or surpassed this supposed “limit of life.’ 
In such cases it is the practice of the 
Company to pay the sum insured in full 
or, if preferred, to allow the full amount 
of the premium with interest thereon as 
a dividend, tobether with interest on the 
amount of insurance at the full rate 
earned by the Company. 


Standard for States 


The American Experience Table has 
been and still is extensively required by 
the various states as a standard of valu- 
ation, and was so first used by the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York in 1868. It has likefise been the 
basis for premium rates in practically 
all companies, although in recent years 
companies issuing non-participating poli- 
cies (which have no means of adjust- 
ing the net cost by the payment of divi- 
dends) have changed their premium 
rates to take account of the extensife 
improvement in mortality rates, especial- 
ly at the younger ages. 

Some years ago it was suggested that 
the companies furnish statistics of their 
experiences, and that a new mortality 
table, which would more nearly reflect 
present day actual mortality experience 
be devised therefrom. This was done. 
It was presumed, correctly, that such a 
table would show lower net premiums 
than the American, and many, no doubt, 
supposed that this implied also lower re- 
serves. This resulted in the new les 
known as the “American Men” Table 
and the “Canadian Men” Table. The 
use of these tables, as was anticipated, 
produced lower net premiums than thi 
based on the American [-xpericne: 
Table. Reserves by the new tables, how 
ever, were, generally speaking, increas d 
instead of diminishd, a resul probably 
no generally expeceed. These new table: 
have not as yet come into general use 
for certain practical reasons, one of! 
which is that there would require to be 
a wholesale revision of the insurance 
laws of a great many of the states as 
they at present require reserves, non- 
forfeiture values, etc., to be based on 
the American Experience Table. 

So far as premium rates are concerned, 
it is of very little importance to the 
policvholder in a mutual company 
whether the premiums are based on the 
old American, or the new American Men 
Table, because the actual cost to the 
insured in such a company is determined 
by the dividend scale and not by the 
premium he pays. 





America to commence operations entire- 
ly on the mutual plan, although as early 
as 1844 “dividends” had been allowed to 
the policyholders of a stock company. 
Since these early days dividend distribu- 
tion in America has developed almost 
into an exact science and in accuracy 
and equity has far surpassed the meth- 
ods of European companies. 
Work of Homans and Fackler 

The credit for this must be given al- 
most entirely to the Mutual Life, a for- 
mer actuary of which, Sheppard Homans, 
and his assistant, D. Parks Fackler, were 
the originators of the well-known con- 
tribution method of surplus distribution 
now universally used in America and for 
more than siyty years recognized, in its 
fundamentals, as the only sound and 
equitable system. 

The historical record of the dividend 
methods used by the Mutual Life is a 
record, therefore, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the evolution of dividend meth- 
ods in the country at large and is of 
considerable interest. 

The first dividend declared by the 
Mutual was in 1848, lve years after com- 
mencing business. The method of cal- 
culation of this dividend was exceedingly 
simple. It was to credit each policy with 
an addition to the amount of insurance, 
such addition being 52% of the total 
gross premiums paid. The aggregate 
amount of the dividend additions was the 
actual amount which it was decided was 
available in cash as surplus and the form 
of the allotment as an addition rather 
than cash followed the lead of the 
Equitable of London, which had adopted 
this method in order to avoid—because 
of the large surplus to be distributed 
the sale of a considerable part of its 
invested assets. As a matter of fact, 
the cash value of the addition was, of 
course, less than 52% of the premiums 
paid and this dividend was accordingly 
adjusted at a later date by recomputing 
the amount of the addition on a proper 
basis. 


The First Four Dividends 


The first four dividends of the Mu- 
tual were made at quinquennial inter- 
vals of the company’s existence, i. e., in 
1848, 1853, 1858 and 1863, which, inci- 
dentally, is still the practice in other 
countries—and were on the same general 
basis, namely, a percentage of gross pre- 
miums paid during the quinquennial divi- 
dend was, likewise, one-third of total 
premiums paid, converted to additional 
insurance, and the third 
40% of premiums paid. This dividend 
ended the first or “arbitrary” stage of 
development of dividend methods as it 
was in the next, or fourth, quinquennial 
dividend of 1863 that Homans’ new con 
tribution plan first made its appearance 


dividend was 


The essentials of the idea underlvine 
the contribution plan are well described 
in a minute of the Insurance Committee 


of the Mutual Life dated August 1, 1862 


where the following appears: 





Each member to be cred'‘ted with the amount 
eserved for his policy vd dd trons t th 
Inst va'uation and a'so with th full partic'pet 
ing premiusm paid sine thet time, beth accu 
muleted at compound irter-st during the int 
val at the rate reali by th Company f-or 
investments and 1 wth the actual cost 
of the risk to which the Company has _ bee 
eyposed ard a'so with the »mount now reserv 
to meet h's claim The difference hetween the 
sym of his credts and the sum of his d-)'ts 
will determine his contribution to the surplus 
and his equitable shore of surplus hears the 
sam? proportton to th entire sucpin divided 
as his contribution bears to the total con 


tribut ons. 
Revolutionized Life Insurance 


The introduction of this svstem may 
truly be said to have revolutionized the 
practice of life instrance in this coun- 
try. The system has since that time 
been an inseparable part of the machin- 
ery of operation of practicallv all life 
insurance companies and is still used ‘n 
almost its original form. It is inte- 
ing to note that the first “contributions” 
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were calculated on the basis of interest 
at 014% (an excess of 2% over the as 
sumed rate), that the “actual mortality” 
was assumed to be that of the American 
kexpe rience Table, the “expe cted mortal 
itv” being that of an older private table 
constructed by Charles Gill, actuary of 
the Mutual Life and the first American 
actuary, and that the entire loading with 
interest thereon at the full rate was in- 
cluded. The happy conditions prevailing 
about this time may be seen from the 
following quotation from one of Homans’ 
reports (made in 1806): 

It will be remembered that the extraneous 
proht of the Company, arising from lapses, 
ales of stocks, ete., were more than sufficient, 
during the last dividend period, to cover all 
expenses and that 7% net was derived from 
investment, 

The method described above is what 
we would now call a “Three Factor” 
formula, i. e., one which takes into ac 
count three specific sources of oh, 
viz., interest, mortality and loading, as 
compared with the alternative “Two 
Factor” system which makes no specific 
allotment of mortality profit. 

Another important development in 
dividend methods was soon to appear. 
This was the change from periodic divi 
dends at quipquennial or triennial inter 
vals of the Company’s existence to an 
nual dividends at each policy anniver- 
sary, a change which was, to some ex 
tent, due to the competition of com 
panies which were willing to accept a 
part-note settlement for the first) and 
subsequent premiums. The first step 
towards the annual dividend plan was 
made by the Mutual Life in 1866 when, 
for the first and only time in its history, 
a dividend was declared for a triennial 
period (1863-1866). This dividend like 
all others from 1863 was based on the 
contention system and declared in the 
form of additional insurance. 


Beginning of Annual Dividends 


In 1867 the Mutual decided to declare 
dividends annually and has done so ever 
since that time except where other forms 
of dividend distribution have been re- 
quested. The first of the other forms 
of distribution referred to was the “Ton- 
tine” plan, which was adopted in 1870 
and used for only a few hundred poli- 
cies after which the plan wos discon- 
tinued. The Tontine plan involved total 
forfeiture in event of discontinuance and 
while such a plan has some good features 
where it is properly understood, it was 
felt by the Company that frequently it 
was not fully understood and that it had 
viven rise to cases of undoubted hard- 
ship. The other form of dividend dis- 
tribution was the well known “Deferred 
Dividend” plan which became so popdlar 
that for a time (1885 to 1905) it prac- 
tically replaced Ps annual dividend sys- 
tem, only a minority of policies being 
issued during that time on the latter 
basis. As is well known, however, the 
Deferred Dividend system was abolished 
by the New York insurance laws of 1906, 
since which time only annual dividend 
policies hafe been issued. The tendency 
of annual dividends since 1907 has been 
upward, the Mutual in common. with 
other first rate companies having re- 
peatedly increased its dividend scale so 
that at the present time the“net cost” 
or actual Pe of insurance is lower than 
it has ever been before. 


HOW NOT TO SELL 


B. E. Calc 7” ll, vice-president and gen- 
eral manag of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, was the speaker at the 
Monday meeting of the life oe 
of Cravens, Dergan & Co. Mr. Cald- 
well’s subje ct was “How Not to Sell L ife 
Insurance,” being the second of a series 
of talks by business men on that sub- 
ject. Raymond Peerson is to speak for 
the life department of Cravens, Dergan 
& Co. on October 25 upon the same sub- 
ject 


utual Life Insurance Company 


Mutual Life Forms 
Broaden Protection 


SHORTENS POLI CY PROVISIONS 


Changes in Benefits, Options, Rights of 
Insured, etc.; Adds Payroll 


Deduction Insurance 


During the last two years the Mutual 
Life has made a number of very im- 
portant changes in order broaden. its 
protection and to serve its members, and 
has added new forms of protection and 
started practices of conduct in compli- 
ance with present requirements. These 
changes and additions and new — prac 
tices mark a forward movement in lib- 
eral protection, and are designed to 
serve the insuring public’s advantage and 
convenience, 

In May, 1925, the company revised all 
its policy forms. New forms were print- 
ed. They were made attractive in a 
physical way, “easy to read,” easy to 
understand and casy to construe. All 
provisions were re-worded and _— short- 
ened, The reduction in words was well 
over 20%. Archaic and legal phraseol- 
ovy was climinated as far as possible, 
the provisions being recast in every-day 


language for the average man, the lay- 
man, the insured. 
This lightening and simplifying = of 


policy contracts will undoubtedly aid the 
cause of life insurance. 


Growing Liberality 


In the revision, many provisions werg¢ 
made more liberal—if past experience 
justified a broadening. The company is 
disposed to liberality, but never at the 
expense of soundness and certainty. 

Many of the improvements and broad- 
ened terms for the advantage of the in- 
suring public in the company’s revised 
forms affect 

Total and permanent disability benefits 

Double indemnity benefits 

Modes of settlement 

Annual dividends 

Policy loans 

Cash value 

Option on lapse 

Reinstatement 

Occupation 

Rights of Insured 

In December, 1925, the company an- 
nounced that it would write Payroll De- 
duction Insurance on the lives of em- 
ployes of corporations, partnerships or 
individuals, with premiums payable on a 
monthly basis deducted from the salary 
of the employe. 

In January, 1926, the company broad- 
ened its Disability Provisions by the is- 
suing of Supplementary Benefits, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Monthly income payments, if any, 
beginning at the end of the first com- 
pleted month of Total and Permanent 
Disability even if proof thereof is de- 
layed. 

(2) Return of any premium due and 
paid after the beginning of Total and 
Permanent Disability. 

(3) Reinstatement without evidence of 
insurability upon proof (within — six 
months of default in premium payment) 
of Total and Permanent Disability at 
the date of default in premium payment; 
disability income payment, if any, and 
waiver of premium to be the same as if 
policy had not lapsed. 

Effect of New Benefits 

The effect of the supplementary ben- 
efits the company began issuing in the 
first part of 1926 is to provide income 
from the end of the first completed 
month of Total and Permanent Disabil- 
ity even if proof is delayed (if proof is 
received during continuance of total dis- 





ability in the cases in which permanency 
is established by continuing for ninety 
consecutive days of total disability), to 
make the waiver of premium ‘operative 
during entire continuance of total and 
permanent disability and to provide for 
reinstatement of a lapsed policy contain- 
ing Disability Benefits without requiring 
evidence of insurability. 

The Company’s Disability Benefits are 
liberal and afford an excellent protec- 
tion 

The Mutual Life was the first com- 
pany to pay an increasing disability in- 
come for total and permanent disability, 
and is one of the few companies paying 
such incomes today, 


Expediting Policy Loan Service 


In January, 1926, the company started 
a policy loan service de signed to expe- 
dite the making of loans. Under the 
usual way of making policy loans, delay 
was unavoidable because of transmission 
of papers and check, and the company 
believed that its members could be 
served better if a way were devised te 
make loans procurable as quickly as pos- 
sible. Under the plan put into opera- 
tion, eliminating the factors of long dis- 
tance and Home Office procedure, the 
Inanaging agencies may under various 
noaditieas make loans locally, drawing 
the papers at once and issuing draft up- 
on the company’s treasurer. This. plan 
takes care of a large percentage of the 
company’s volume of policy loans, and 
has been of great benefit to the policy- 
holder. The company has received many 
communications pointing the benefit to 
its members. The Boston Agency re- 
cently “signe to the Home Office telling 
about the case of a policyholder who had 
just esc aed eviction from his home by 
a quickly made loan over the agency 
counter under the new plan. 

In August, 1926, the company extended 
the period covered by Special Term Pre- 
miums by a combination designated 
“Term Insurance with Automatic Con- 
version.” The new arrangement for 
broader service to the public is a com- 
bination of Term Insurance for a certain 
number of years (two to five, inclusive), 
to be selected in advance, followed by 
a regular plan of insurance to be de- 
termined when the original application 
is written, The entire contract will be 
written in one policy on the regular plan 
applied for, carrying a rider and indorse- 
ment covering the term insurance. The 
change at the expiration of the term 
period is automatic, requiring no action 
on the part of the insured other than 
to pay the premium then due on the 
regular policy plan. In some cases the 
Term Insurance may carry Disability and 
Double Paces Benefits. : 


UP-STATE COMBINATION 

Jay L. Lee, formerly manager of the 
Olean, N. Y., office = the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., has become as- 
sociated with (¢ te F Pierce, manager 
of the Buffalo office. The combined in- 
terests will be known as Pierce & Lee, 
and will direct the Buffalo and Olean 
districts. 

The Olean office will be continued at 
its present location in the First National 

Sank building, under the direction of 
Ficus & Lee and local management of 
Earl L. Burdick. The latter has repre- 
sented the company for some time at 


selmont, N. Y 


BANKERS’ LIFE RADIO 
The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, 
Towa, is broadcasting interesting pro- 
grams from its Station WHO. Church 
music, dance music and Hawaiian music 
are all included in the broadcasting. A 
feature is the Bankers’ Life Svmphortiyv 
under the direction of Roy C. Shaw. 
Paul Christianson’s Hotel Fort Des 

Moines Orchestra is also featured. 


Peedinaiian Senationent 
Of the Mutual Life 


SARGENT POPULAR IN THE FIELD 


Never Worked For Any Other Com- 
pany; Rose From Office Boy to 
Second Vice-President 


The Mutual Life has a live wire pro- 
duction department, the head ‘of which 
is George K. Sargent, who some months 
ago was elected a second vice-president 
of the company after serving it for many 


years. 
An official who possesses views and 
Sargent is also a man of real 


ideals, Mr. 





GEORGE K. SARGENT 


energy and vision. He has a remarkably 
close acquaintance with the field force, 
who have the utmost confidence in him. 
He has traveled extensively and his per- 
ception of field requirements today, as 
well as those on the horizon, proved of 
great assistance to the company in its 
development during the last two years of 
new features which have been incor- 
porated into the liberal new forms and 
contracts of the company and which are 
described in another part of the paper 
in this symposium relative to the Mutual 
Life. 

Sees Agent’s Problems as Friend and 

Expert 

Vice-President Sargent possesses a 
high opinion of life insurance with de- 
cidedly definite ideas as to the individual 
place in the community which life in- 
surance occupies and should continue to 
occupy. He has a keen and sure realiza- 
tion of the field worker’s problems and 
broad and intelligent sympathy with 
their trials, which grew out of long ex- 
perience, not only in the executive end 
but through his own work as an agent 
and as a field executive. 

It is the general belief in the business 
that the production organization has been 
revitalized in the past two years in serv- 
ice, selling plans and improved methods 
for the agents. 

In the company there is one convyen- 
tion a year, that of the $250,000 club, 
which started at Philadelphia in 1925 on 
a clearly defined and well thought out 
program, including practical selling talks 
and discussions. In March of this year 
there was a meeting of the field man- 
agers of the company in Chicago, a 
three-day session, which was fruitful of 
very good results. In all probability 
there will be several regional meetings 
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of the Mutual Life 
years. 
Began Career as Boston Office Boy 


Mr. Sargent started his insurance 
career as an office boy in the Boston 
tn the general agent at the time 
being C. A. Hopkins. He served in vari- 
ous clerical capacities and in 1898 be- 
came assistant cashier. While he kept 
one eye on the books and accounts, his 
most deep-seated interest was in the 
agents who came into the office, and he 
was fascinated in studying their person- 
alities until the inevitable happened— 
he wanted to sell himself and started do- 
ing so. As his work gradually branched 
out into helping train men, he decided, 
when he was twenty-five years old, that 
he had the necessary talent and ability 
to be superintendent of agents in Bos- 
ton. The suggestion was received with 
a smile as the office had come to regard 
Mr. Sargent from its long contact as an 
inside rather than an outside man. But 
he was told to go to Barnstable County, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts, in order to 
try his hand at appointing an agent. Mr. 
Sargent went to Cape Cod and surveyed 
the situation in his characteristic way. 
He interviewed policyholders of the com- 
munity, medical examiners and the town 
clerk. The agent he selected gave the 
company good business, 90% being writ- 
ten on binding receipts. 
Clark of East Harwich, 


Selling Two Farmers 


Mr. Sargent remembers all the details 
of the ‘appointment, as it was one of the 
most significant happenings in his insur- 
ance career as well as giving him a good 
lesson in human nature and the futility 
of one taking oneself too seriously.. But 
it proved to him that he had the ability 
to appoint agents. 

When approached by Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Clark was selling crayon portraits. Clark 
asked the Mutual Life man: “How is 
insurance sold?” Whereupon the young 
agency superintendent said, with possi- 
bly a little swank: “Come with me and 
I'll give you a demonstration. I’m going 
to settle two ten-year Endowment poli- 
cies.’ 

They called on two asparagus farmers 
who were brothers, finding them with 
their wives. Mr. Sargent closed up the 
papers on the Endowment settlements 
and then, becoming a salesman, succeed- 
in selling each of the brothers a ten- 

ear Endowment. 

As they drove away behind a team, 
Sargent, wih the exuberance of youth 
and apparent success radiating from his 
eyes, said: “See; that’s how it’s done! 

The Yankee in Clark made him ask 
a question: “Does the Mutual Life in- 
sure women?” 


organization next 


Mass. 


“It does,” said Mr. Sargent. ; 

“Well, why didn’t you insure their 
wives ?’ 

The query was a poser. Sargent felt 


somewhat humiliated that he had not 
thought of it, but he was big enough to 
see that Clark was right, not impertinent, 
and that he had in him the makings of 
a good agent. 

As a salesman Sargent wrote the first 
$200,000 policy ever written in New Eng- 
land. It was probably the first policy of 
that size which had been sold there for 
corporation purposes and covered a man 
and his sister who owned 90% of the 
stock of a corporation. That was about 
1899, 

Comes to New York 

In 1902 the late George T. Dexter, then 
second vice-pre sident in fan of agen- 
cies, sent for Mr. Sargent with the idea 
that he should have six months’ train- 
ing at the home office to become quali- 
fied rs a traveling inspector of age nts. 
Mr. Sargent never became traveling in- 
spector of agents. He made himself so 
valuable in the production organization 
at the home office that he was made as- 
sistant superintendent of agents. Later 


He was C. R. 


Splendid Actuarial 
Division of Mutual 


IS HEADED BY wW. A. HUTCHESON 


Educated in Scotland; Elected President 
of Actuarial Society in 1920; 
Able Associates 


In the life insurance business it is the 
general opinion that the 
sion of the Mutual 
strongest in the 


actuarial divi- 


Life is one of the 
country. 
it has been so regarded for 


Furthermore, 


many years 
as the Mutual was the company which 
that marvelous actuary, Emory MeClin- 


tock, 


The present head of the actuarial di- 


served. 


W. A. 


HUTCHESON 


vision of the Mutual is William A. 
Hutcheson, second vice-president, and 
former president of the Actuarial Society 
of America. Like many other famous 
actuaries he was born in Scotland, part 
of his education rs aving been received at 


the Merchiston Castle School in [din- 
burgh. 
In the spring of 1887 while still at 


first examination of 
Actuaries in Scotland and 
same year he entered the service 


school he passed the 
the Faculty : 
in the 








he was promoted to superintendent of 
agents. Last March he was elected sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Mr. Sargent’s experiences in the home 
office have given him a keen insight into 
practices and methods of a big life in- 
surance company. He became a member 
of the application committee which act- 
ed upon applications of $30,000 or over. 
Subsequently, he was promoted to serve 
on another committee which passed on 
applications in amounts in excess of 
$100,000. He became a member of a 
committee on disability claims and of 
the policy revision committee. He won 
the confidence of other officials of the 
company by mastering the subjects which 
were under his immediate direction. He 
had the advantage in subjects under re- 
view of having both the home office 
viewpoint and that of the ficld. Agents 
know this and appreciate that they will 
be treated fairly in their agency prob- 
lems. 

The Mutual Life has some very able 
men among the office managers in the 
field, many of whom are prominent not 
only in their communities but in the life 
underwriters associations. Some of the 
most consistent producers in the country 
are in the Mutual Life field organization. 


nsurance 








of the Scottish Widows’ Fund & Life In- 
surance Society of Edinburgh as an ap- 
prentice. In the Scotch offices it was 
the practice to take on young men and 
teach them all divisions of the life in- 
surance business. He successively passed 
through the cashier’s, policy issuing, 
agency, bookkeeping, legal and actuarial 
departments, While there he passed va- 
rious other examinations necessary to 
qualify as a fellow of the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries and as a fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries in London. 


Joined Mutual Under McClintock 


In 1896 he went to the London office of 
the Scottish Widows as actuarial assist- 
ant and law clerk. In that capacity he 
quoted rates, surrender values, loan val- 
ues, etc. In the spring of 1899 he went 
to the London Assurance Corporation as 
assistant to the actuary, the distinguished 
George King. 

Mr. Hutcheson came to America in 
1899 and joined the Mutual as associate 
actuary under Emory MeClintock. He 
added to his other honors by becoming 


a fellow of the Actuarial Society of Am- 
erica; served on the council of the Ac- 
tuarial Society and in 1920 became its 


president. 
Samuel S. Hall and Wendell M. 
are associate actuaries of the Mutual and 
Joseph B. Maclean and S. A. Joffe are 
assistant actuaries. ; 


Careers of Mr. Hall and Mr. Strong 


Samuel S. Hall, associate actu; iry, be- 
gan his career in the banking business 
with the First National Bank, New York 
City, which was about forty years ago. 
He went to Harvard, was graduated in 
1888, and immediate ly after graduation 


Story 


went with the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank ~ this city. He left the 
bank October 1, 1891, to go with the Ac- 
tuarial department of the Mutual Life 


and there his experiences have covered 
all work in the various sections of the 
department. He became assistant actu- 
ary and then associate actuary, 

Mr. Hall was one of the first men to 
take the Actuarial Society examination, 
passing the examination for 
membership in 
low in 1900, 
Wendell M. Strong, associate actu; iry, 
is one of the best educated men to be 
found anywhere in Ame ee a. He has the 
following degrees: B. A. and Ph.D. from 


associate 
1897, and becoming a fel- 


Yale ; M.A, from Cornell, and LL.B. from 
the University of New York. He was 
an instructor of mathematics at Yale 


and is co-author of ‘ ‘Trigonometry,” by 
Andrew W. Phillips and Wendell M. 
Strong. For years he has been a prom- 
inent figure in the Actuarial Society of 
America, having been editor of its 
“Transactions” from 1909 to 1916; secre- 
tary from 1916 to 1922; vice -president 
from 1922 to 1924, and pe ls vice-presi- 
dent again in 1926 ; 
of its council. 
Assistant Actuary S. A. 


as well as a member 


Joffe, a grad- 


uate of a Russian gymnasium (high 
school), upon coming to this country be- 
came a graduate student of the New 
York University, getting the degree of 
Master of Science in 1893. He special- 
ized in mathematics as a graduate stu- 


dent of the University of Chicago. In 
1895 he returned to New York, becoming 
asssitant in mathematics at Columbia 
University. He was also an instructor 
in mathematics in the Ethical Culture 
High School, this city. He joined the 
Mutual Life in 1898 and in 1909 became 
assistant actuary of the company. 

Joseph B. Maclean, assistant actuary, 
was educated in Scotland and there be- 
came a fellow of the Faculty of Actua- 
ries of Scotland and also a fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries of London. Upon 
coming to America he was made a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
is now chairman of examinations com- 
mittee of the Actuarial Society. Some- 
time ago he wrote a valuable book on 
life insurance. 
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Environmental Risk 
Selection by Mutual 


HOW FUNCTION IS EXERCISED 
Every Factor in Risk’s Life and Sur- 
roundings Which Affects Mor- 
tality Is Surveyed 


A branch of Mutual Life 
life insurance risks as disting 
the medical is the environmental. This 
takes care of every factor in the risk’s 
life and surroundings which affects mor- 
tality apart from his physical condition 
and medical history. The principal fac- 
tots to be considered in environmental 
selection are occupation, residence, moral 
character, habits, finances, age, sex, gen- 


selection of 
uished from 


eral surroundings and the purpose for 
which the insurance is desired. This 
function is exercised in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, as in many other 
companies, by a chief, who in this com- 
pany functions under the title of inspec- 
tor of risks, under the supervision of 


Second Vice-President G. M. 
charge of selection. 

The importance of this phase of life 
insurance selection has only been com- 
pletely appreciated within the last twen- 
ty years. A quarter of a century 
while it was known that general 
roundings and mode of life 
tinct effect on mortality, the 
of this effect and the feasibility of selec- 
tion along these lines were not fully 
realized. In those days in most com- 
panies an executive officer finally passed 
on the risk and considered the environ- 
mental factors. It was not until the mass 
of business forced the appointment of a 
specialist to take over this line of work 
that the underwriting departments of the 
great companies were really started. 

2,000 Decisions Daily 

At the present time in the Mutual Life 
the department functioning under the in- 
spector of risks is composed of about 
thirty who render more than two thou- 
sand decisions, both interlocutory and 
final, daily. They pass finally upon the 
case for the company, first referring such 
applications as require it for medical 
opinion. Between 50 and 60% of the 
company’s business requires no medical 
action. As the tools of the medical di- 
rectors are the applicant’s statements to 
the medical examiner and the 
tion by the examiner or referee, so their 
tools are the applicant’s statements in 
the application and the reports made by 
the local correspondents and inspectors. 


White, in 


ago, 
sur- 
had a dis- 
importance 


examina- 


In addition to this ferce of trained 
employes, certain specialists in occupa- 
tional hazards, etc., are necessary and a 


research room is 


maintained, the duty 
of which is to collect, catalogue and file 
all information bearing upon the princi- 


pal questions of environmental sheciion. 
Studies in occupational and residential 
hazards are continually being made, and 
rules of selection adjusted to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


Each Risk Treated On Its Merits 


The inspector of risks is represented 
upon the committee on _ applications, 
which passes on the larger risks, and 


also on the committee on statistics, which 
has ch: irge of the de partment taking the 
company’s experience in all classes. 
Fach risk is treated on its merits, and 
while a certain amount of classification is 
necessary for statistical purposes and the 
general guidance of the field solicitors, 
the company’s general selection is on the 
individual basis. While it is felt by those 
in charge of selection in this company 
that this method gives the greatest jus 
tice to the applicant for insurance 
as to the agent in the field, whose 
depends upon his efforts, at the 


1 


as wel 
living 
same 


time it can readily be seen that the in- 
dividual method of selection requires 
more highly trained men to operate it 


than is required by a strictly class se- 





lection, which requires very little more 
than a knowledge of certain rules. In- 
dividual selection depends for its suc- 
cess very largely upon absolutely accu- 
rate information, and this necessity 1s 
nowhere more highly emphasized than in 
the environmental phase. ‘The inspec 
tion department, which operates in close 
association with the inspection ‘of risks 
department, is probably the most highly 
organized in the life insurance business. 
The field inspectors are trained men and 
they in turn must train the local corre- 
spondents. The procuring of commercial 
reports on applicants for life insurance 
is practically universal in the business at 
the present time. Many companics use 
independent agencies, others have a dual 
system of ‘inspectors of their own, sup- 
plemented by reports from an independ- 
ent commercial agency. 

Kniyvironmental selection ‘of life insur- 
ance risks has been very materially com 
pucated by the addition of the special 
benefits clauses to straight life nisurance 
policies Lhese providing for 
double indemnity in case ot death by ac- 
cident, income to the insured in case of 
total and permanent disability, are very 
materially affected by environmental haz- 
ards. In addition to this, the function 
of the employe in passing finally upon 
the risk for tne company has placed the 
duty upon him to consider not only the 
question of mortality, but also the effect 
on the general experience caused — by 
these various clauses. Metore he finally 
underwrites the risk for the company, he 
must now consider it not only in rela- 
tion to life and death, but also as to the 
chances of accidental death and loss ot 
earning power, all of which are spe cially 
indemmnitied by the terms of the policy. 


clauses, 


Bureau of Applications 


Bureau of 
with the 
business 15 


Phe Company's Applica- 
tions is charged duty of 
seeing that all new acted 
upon as quickly as ‘possible, and that no 
unnecessary delay occurs in the handling 
to any ; Seventy per cent. of the 
ce mpany’s business is ready for the writ- 
ing of policies on the day otf its arrival 
home olfice Phe company’s field 
release system permits the delivery of a 
majority of the policies on their receipt 
1 managers’ offices; outstanding in- 
formation, reports, ete., having been as- 
sembled while the application and policy 
are in transit. 

\ telegram received by the Mutual 
Life this week is interesting as com- 
menting upon speed with which transac- 
t consummated. The wire, 


Case 


al ile 


at the 


tions can be : 
which was written by the manager ot 
the company at one of the larger cities 
in the Southeast, follows: 

“Yesterday we received a check from 
an avent asking for an additional policy 
for $10,000. We telegraphed the Home 
Office and the policy is here this morn- 
ing; paid for and mailed already to the 
agent That is handling business as 
quickly as any company in the world 
could do ag 


ANOTHER GROUP POLICY 

The Huntington Herald Company and 
the Herald Dispatch of Huntington, West 
Virginia, have insured their employees 
under a group contract with the Con- 
necticut General Life. Other concerns 
recently insuring their employees under 
Group Life policies in the Connecticut 
General are the following: Mohawk 
Metal Toy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
Powers Brothers, City of Huntington 
Police Department, Huntington, West 
Va.; and the Oil Burning Fuel Co, 
Hamtramick, Michigan; also The Ox- 
ford Fire Company of Oxford, N. C.; 
Huntington Taxicab Co., Huntington, 
West Va.; Roxboro Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, Roxboro, N. C.; the Town of 
Salem Volunteer Fire Department of 
Salem, N. C. 
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Mutual Life’s Appeal 
- To Women Agents 


NO DISCRIMINATION IN RATES 


How Gertrude Crockett Won Popularity 
in Former Mining Camp; Success of 
Lucy W. Givens, Elizabeth Kenney 
The Mutual Life was one of the first 

life insurance companies to recognize the 
vrowing cconomic importance of women 
and it carly threw down the bars of sex 
diserimination which had been noted in 
life insurance offices from its inception 
by writing them on the same basis ot 
rates as men. In the general case of 
disability benefits it has required, how- 
ever, that women be of the seli-support- 
ing class. 

the liberal attitude of the company to- 
ward women as prospects naturally at- 
tracted women as agents and some. of 
the leading women agents are with the 
Mutual Lite. Among the most’ promi- 
nent are Gertrude Crockett of Bisbee, 
Ariz.; Betty Boyd, of ‘Troy, Ala.; Mary 
Kk. Fobes, of St. Louis; khzabeth Ken- 
ney, of Waterloo, lowa; Mrs. L. B. 
Matthews, of Glasgow, Ky.; Lucy Giv- 
ens, of St. Louis, and Leonora M. Co- 
wick, of New York. 

How Mrs. Crockett Won Town 

Probably the career of Gertrude 
Crockett of Bisbee, Ariz., is as interest- 
ing as that of any of the other women 
agents as she is a real pioneer in every 
sense of the word, as will be seen by the 
following interview had with her this 
week by a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

“My first policy was written November 
13, 1904, on a woman, so you see L be- 
lieve thirteen to be a lucky number. 
There were no women writing insurance 
in this part of the country at that time. 
1 was in ‘Tucson, staying for the win- 
ter, having left Chicago to avoid severe 
weather during the winter season. Some 
of the men seemed to think | could 
write, and insisted on my giving it a 
trial. At first the men thought it a joke, 
and asked me all sorts of questions, but 
this didn’t last. The investigation start- 
cd shortly after | commenced to write, 
and this was splendid schooling, as so 
many asked questions that | had to look 
up all subjects, thus becoming fairly well 
posted. Many gave me a hearing just 
to sce if a woman could talk, and usual- 
ly this ended in some worth-while busi- 
ness. 

“Our manager wished me to try out 
Bisbee, Arizona, in December, 1907. I 
had never been in a mining camp; the 
camp was just coming out of a strike, 
and they were still using script when 
I made my appearance in December, 
1907. There were no_ street cars, no 
autos, and few horses, so | had to climb 
hills, follow trails, ete. all about the 
mines in 1908. Some of the miners hid 
when they saw me coming, and some 
dropped out of windows, and many ran 
away, but this was before they knew 
me. They just couldn’t believe 1 was 
just after business. The officials usually 
gave me a hearing, and then they were 
very kind about giving the information 
needed. 

Wrote $300,000 Her First Year 

“The first year in Bisbee I wrote near- 
ly $300,000 in the first nine months. My 
headquarters has been Bisbee (which is 
a small mining town with partly Mex- 
ican population) since January, 1908, and 
with the exception of 1922 and 1923, when 
I took a trip around the world, have av- 
eraged considerably over. $200,000, and 
am never here more than eight or nine 
months, spending three or four months 
in the East visiting my people and not 
working. 

“I started on school teachers, but al- 
most at once worked with both men and 


women. (Our company has always writ- 
ten women.) Have done considerable 
work with children, as | believe it ex- 
tremely important to start the youth 
along lines of saving and to realize they 
have some responsibility.” 

Her Work 

In discussing her work, Mrs. Crockett 
said: 

“Tam very fond of my work and have 
tried to treat all fairly, and am _ thus 
able to hold my clientele. It often takes 
people a long time to make good on 
promises, but | hold them to a promise 
after given, which has resulted in con- 
siderable business, quite often four or 
five years later. ‘Think it pays to keep 
your clientele in line. 

“lor years have driven my own car 
about this country, usually alone, doing 
business in ‘Lucson, Phoenix, Jerome, 
Clifton, Morenci, Globe and Douglas, be- 
sides a few other small towns. [ind it 
most interesting. | only stay away from 
Bisbee a few wecks at a time. 

“I believe this field for woman is fast 
improving, and also that many more 
women are to be written. With the helps 
being given now it is becoming a won- 
deriul vocation. Of course, when 1 
started there wasn’t any assistance—one 
just went out and worked. One still has 
to work to get business, but many leads 
are given that we didn’t have earlier. 

“Keeping in touch with your policy- 
holders, seeing the people, keeping post- 
ed on all the important changes, and 
working very hard, will get the business 
wherever you may be. 

“Have had many unusual experiences 
and probably will continue to have, but 
1 am never afraid to go anywhere any- 
time as long as | have the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York stand- 
ing behind me.” 


Former Teacher a Courageous 
Personality 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kenney of Waterloo, 
lowa, comes of pioneer stock, and in the 
many hardships and struggles of a pi- 
oneer home, ieit without a father be- 
fore Mrs. WKenney’s birth, were developed 
qualities of resourcetulness, industry and 
many others which go to make up a 
strong personality. 

With the same ambition which now 
characterizes her she secured with great 
dificulty a common school education and 
later, her college degree. lor several 
years she was a teacher in the public 
schools of Waterloo, lowa, acting first as 
grade teacher, then as a supervisor. One 
trait the successtul teacher must have 
or develop, is the ability to meet in 
pleasing manner the patrons of the pub- 
lic schools. ‘This was good training for 
Mrs. Kenney in taking up her insurance 
work, although she was already possessed 
of this quality in a remarkable degree. 
Mrs. Kenney has been a member ot the 
Watterloo organization of business and 
professional women’s clubs. She has 
been president of the local club, and also 
has held important offices in the State 
and National Federation of this organi- 
zation. So with her school training and 
this club work she was not without train- 
ing in leadership. At a national con- 
vention of the Kederation she heard a 
lecture by a prominent insurance sales- 
woman, and immediately decided to enter 
that line of work. 


District Manager 

It was not long after entering the 
employ of the Mutual Life, in fact we 
might call it sort of a business birthday 
present, that the company in recognition 
of the wonderful work she had done in 
the year she had been with them, ap- 
pointed her district manager with offices 
in Waterloo. This recognition came just 
a year to the day from the time of her 
first association with them. Her man- 
ager, A. W. Brown, of Davenport, Iowa, 
said recently: 

“She has always qualified for our Big 


Field Club, which gives the privilege of 
attending the annual Quarter Million 
convention, a splendid record for any 
man or woman. She is the only woman 
I know of, at least in our company, with 
title of District Manager, which gives 
her exclusive charge of certain territory 
with responsibility for organization and 
production, She has in Waterloo and 
Cedar Halls five women representatives, 
all doing business, with not a male rep 
resentative to bother them. We = are 
proud to have Mrs. Kenney associated 
with this agency. The fact that she was 
chosen as one of the principal speakers 
at the recent big field club convention 
shows her rank in the opinion of the 
company.” 


Mrs. Givens Success 


_ Mrs. Lucy W. Givens of St. Louis went 
into life insurance as a means for sup- 
porting her two young sons. [For nine 
years she was only fairly successful. 
rhen she took stock of herself and de- 
cided to make a change, not only in her 
plan of work but in her company. As 
for her reasons for going with the Mu- 
tual Life she said to a correspondent of 
The Eastern Underwriter in St. 
this week: 

“Among the things that influenced me 
when | made my decision to join the 
field workers of the Mutual Life was 
that it was an old line mutual company ; 
that it did not differentiate between men 
and women either in protection or in its 
contracts to its representatives; that it 
gave what I consider the broadest cov- 
erage and a most liberal interpretation 
ol its policies. Now, I come to the place 
where | am beggared for words to de- 
scribe my with my work. 


Louis 


S¢ : satisfaction 
rhe first nine months after I made the 
change I wrote more than three times 
the volume written in any preceding 
year. I began to find joy and zest in my 
work and the greatest possible pride in 
my company, I attended the Quarter 
Million Club at Philadelphia in August 
1920. I only wish that you had been 
there. The whole aim and atmosphere 
of the organization is uplift and the bet- 
terment of humanity. The consensus of 
opinion was that it was the greatest con- 
vention ever held and we left with re- 
newed zeal for our company, our offi 
cials, our managers and our clients. 

“I feel that I fall heir to all the ex- 
periences, all of the resources, all of the 
stability and all of the prestige accumu- 
lated through eighty-five years of notable 
service. All this constitutes a rich herit- 
age. It presents a wonderful foundation 
on which to build; and therein lies the 
exceptional opportunity for everyone as- 
sociated with the Mutual Life, ” 


Her Favorite Policies for Women 


“For women, the twenty-five and thirty 
year endowment policies scem to exem- 
plify the most perfect and unrivaled form 
of protection and investment combined 
| have ever seen. They give a coverage 
at a rate very little higher than on a 
life policy and in addition they provide 
the cash when the need of the insurance 
has passed and the time comes that we 
all look forward to with dread, our own 
old age.” 


A Few Other Personalities 
Mrs. Betty Boyd, of Troy, Ala., is also 
a widow who was left with two young 
sons to support. She joined the Mutual 
Life and made a remarkable success, 


educated both boys, and has continued . 


one of the leading producers of the com- 
pany. 
Mrs. Mary E. Fobes of St. Louis is a 


woman remarkable in many respects. 


Despite the fact that she is an unusually 
good insurance agent, she is domestic. 
In the daytime she is out on the street 
selling insurance; at night, the perfect 
hostess and housekeeper. 

In Glasgow, Ky., Mrs. L. B. Matthews 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Referee System In 
Mutual’s Head Office 


ONE FEATURE OF MEDICAL DEP’T 


Home Office Trohune For Referees 
Adopted Over Twenty Years Ago; 
Make Territorial Visits 


In the Mutual Lite, the medical direc- 
tor is responsible for the medical selec- 
tion of the company, under the supervi- 
sion of Second Vice-President Granville 
M. White, 


tion, 


in charge of the general selec- 
The company believes in individual 
selection and every doubtful case is con- 
sidered from all aspects before a decision 
is taken. All possible information is ob- 
tained from both lay and medical sources 
and taken into consideration in the final 
decision. About 50% of the applications 
received are without any medical impair- 
ments, and are acted upon by trained lay 
checkers—-the balance are acted upon by 
medical officers. 

A daily average of 80% of all applica- 
tions received is approved and a daily 
average of 70% is issued the same day 
as received. 

Over twenty years ago the system of 
Home Office training for the referees 
was adopted by the Mutual Life and 
referees were rapidly appointed in every 
agency, after taking the Home Office 
training. 

Advantage of Referee System 

This referee system primarily serves 
two purposes: First, the prompt release 
of policies; and, second, the examination 
of cases. By obtaining ‘the necessary in- 
formation from the ‘medical examiners 
while the application is en route to the 
Home Office and the policy is on its way 
to the agency; the connecting up of the 
information ; the passing judgment upon 
its importance, and the release of the 
information, if satisfactory, the delay in 
= is cut to an almost irreducible 
limit. By this method, the company hz AS 
policies in the hands of the agents in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours in many 
instances. 

The referee is expected to make as 
many examinations as he possibly can 
in the agency city, and to certify his un- 
availability when examinations are not 
made by him. It is also his duty to visit 
the various localities throughout the 
agency territory, and examine, on appeal, 
cases which have been declined by other 
examiners. He is also expected to ex- 
amine cases outside of the agency city 
where a large amount of insurance is in- 
volved. The referee is also used to clear 
up troublesome disability claims. 

One of the most important duties of 
the medical referee is the supervision of 
medical examiners. It is his office to 
see that the examiners are kept up to 
standard. He receives and reports com- 
plaints and recommends for appointment 
additional examiners where necessary. It 
is his duty to investigate irregul: irities 
in the use of examiners. It is also his 
prerogative to suggest to the Home 


Office the appointment of special exam- 
iners, 





AETNA LIFE APPOINTMENT 


Fred E. Le Laurin, of Little Rock, 
Ark., who was to have been superintend- 
ent of agents of the Hart & Eubank 
Agency in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed associate general agent of the 
Aetna Life at New Orleans with Gordon 
H. Campbell, general agent at Little 
Rock, who has taken over that terri- 
tory, succeeding Otho Tomas, resigned. 
Ir. Le Laurin was formerly associated 
with the Mutual Life of New York as 
Special representative in Arkansas, and 
las wide experience both as a personal 
producer and agency supervision. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 





Distinguished Legal 
Department of Mutual 


HAS STRONG CORPS OF EXPERTS 
Frederick L. Allin: te ‘Cini Counsel; 
Nature and Variety of Work 
In Lagel nian 


By T. A. BASIL 


lew, I fancy, realize how important a 
law department is in the 


administration 
of a life 


company. Why should 
a life insurance company have a law de- 
partment? Why should it not retain a 
lawyer when he is needed just as an in- 
dividual or a partnership would do in- 
stead of maintaining a law department 
to conduct its legal business? 

| was one day making a periodical ex- 
amination of my life insurance policies 
to see 1f my insurance stood as | wished 
to have it in the event of my death and 
being in doubt as to how some of my 
policies would be construed, I made a 
point to take my policies and my doubts 
to the home office of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at 32-34 Nassau street, 
New York. I have policies in several 
companies other than those in the Mu- 
tual Life, but [ took all of them along 
with me. I was referred to the law de- 
partment where | met one of the com- 
pany’s law assistants, who examined my 
policies and in a very short time all the 
questions concerning my _ policies, 
had been troubling me, were explained 
to my entire satisfaction and all of my 
doubts cleared up. 

The law department of the Mutual 
Life has been a part of its administra- 
live system from the early years of its 
existence. It is therefore of quite an- 
cient origin. As the volume of insur- 
ance business increased, the work of the 
law department also increased in pro- 
portion and now, after the company has 
had cighty odd years of profitable busi- 
ness with billions of dollars of insurance 
in force and hundreds of millions more 
being written yearly, the law  depart- 
ment’s size today is commensurate with 
the enormous size of the company and 
the volume of business and the multi- 
farious matters requiring its constant at- 
tention. 


insurance 


which 


Frederick L. Allen General Counsel 

rhe head of the law department is the 
company’s general counsel, Frederick L. 
Allen. Mr. Allen is a member of the 


American Bar Association, the New 
York State Bar Association, the asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 


York, the New York County 
Association, and recently 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. Mr. Allen has associated with 
him a fine corps of legal assistants. These 
men stand high in their profession and 
by training and experience are special- 
ists in all matters dealing with legal 
questions affecting the business of life 
insurance, including its investments. 

I found no difficulty in securing an in- 
terview with Mr. Allen, who told me 
something of the duties and responsibili- 
tics of the law department of that great 
company. “The law department of the 


Lawyers’ 
was president 


Mutual Life,” said Mr, Allen, “is re- 
sponsible for the proper conduct of the 
entire legal business of the 


company at 
home and abroad. As the company 
writes insurance in every state of the 
United States but one, and in Canada, 
and until conditions abroad made _ it 
necessary to stop, it wrote large vol- 
umes of insurance in foreign countries, 
some of which is still outstanding, this 
responsibility is by no means small. Here 
are specialists in real estate titles, spe- 
cialists in taxation, specialists in statu- 
tory construction and specialists trained 
in dealing with those innumerable ques- 


tions constantly arising which affect the 
great business of life insurance.’ 
Work of the Legal Department 

Mr. Allen, or under his direction, one 
of his assistants, must pass upon all legal 
questions arising connected with the real 
estate mortgages of the lompany, titles 
to real estate which the company may 
acquire, titles to property on which the 
company is to make mortgage loans, the 
conveyancing of property which the com- 
pany may sell. No money can be paid 
out on authorized mortgage loans until 
the general counsel has certified in writ- 
ing that all the necessary examination 
has been made and that the company’s 
mortgage will be, when recorded, a first 
lien on the property. Warrants for the 
payment of death claims, endowments 
and surrender values, all must be ap- 
proved by the law department before 
checks can be drawn. 

It is not necessary for the beneficiaries 
to emplay an agent or attorney to col- 
lect a policy claim from the Mutual Life. 

Fees and Taxes 

The law department must approve the 
form of all reports required to be filed 
in the numerous jurisdictions where the 
company does business. License fees and 
taxes on premiums collected are univer- 
sally imposed. It is one of the law de- 
partment’s functions to keep such fees 
and taxes within their legal minimum, to 
approve their payment and to pay them 
when due. Upon timely compliance with 
these sti atutory requirements depends the 
company’s right to do business wherever 
it operates. The imposition of 
taxes and the complicity of the 
revenue laws, particularly the earlier acts 
as applied to life insurance companies, 
have added materially to the work of 
the company’s law department. 
Clearing House for Decisions Affecting 

Insurance 

The general counsel appears as attor- 
ney of record in all litigation in New 
York City and whenever possible at 
other points in the state of New York, 
and appoints, subject to the approval of 
the president, local attorneys when ne- 
cessary to take charge of litigation else- 
where. 

The law department of the company 
1S 3 clearing house for the decisions af- 
fecting life insurance companies rendered 
by all the courts, federal and state, and 
every decision handed down by the Ap- 
pellate Court in. any jurisdiction’ is 
promptly obtained, carefully studied and 
indexed for quick and immediate ref- 
erence when needed. In this way at- 
torneys retained by the company locally 
in the various states are furnished cita- 
tions to the cases applicable to the ques- 
tions involved in the particular cases 
placed in their charge. Considering the 
large volume of business which the com- 
pany does the volume of litigation is in- 
deed small. 

For the year 1925 the death claims pre- 
sented to the Mutual Life amounted to 
almost $32,000,000. Of this large amount 
the company contested only a little over 
$400,000. “No reputable company, 
Mr. Allen, “declines to pay a meritori- 
ous claim. It is the claim that has no 
merit, the fraudulent claim, that the 
companies decline to pay.” 

Litigation Kept Down to Minimum 

Of course, the company is drawn into 
litigation through disputes over the title 
to policies, questions arising over the 
legality of assignments of policies, at- 
tempted disposition of policies by last 
will and testament, claims made by cred- 
itors through alleged payment of pre- 
miums by the insured while insolvent and 
claims by trustees in bankruptcy. In 
such cases the company avails itself of 
the federal and state statutes and by 
interpleader suits brings the adverse 
claimants before the court, pays into 
court the amount due under the policy 
and thus allows those claiming the fund 
© present their respective claims before 
the court and have the court determine 


income 


Federal 


’ said 


their rights. In all such claims the com- 
pany assumes an impartial attitude, but 
records are always available to the court 
to assist it in arriving at a 
clusion of the respective 
parties. 


From this it will be observed that not 
only is the volume of litigation really 
small, but having in mind the nature of 
that litigation, the record speaks well for 


the character of the risks taken by the 
company. 


; just con- 
rights of the 


Large Law Library 


It may not be known that the Mutual 
has at its home office a large up-to-date 
law library, with carefully selected text 
books on legal subjects, st: itutes and re- 
ports. While this library is in the law 
department and is maintained under its 
supervision, its use is available to the 
tenants in the Mutual Life Building. 
The number of volumes now in the law 
library is upward of 23,000. In the li- 
brary are complete sets of the United 
States Statutes, the Session Laws of the 


several states, ‘law reports, codes, com- 
mentaries and treatises. Every resource 
of the 


library has been used to serve 
the needs, requirements and convenience 
of the company and the tenants in the 
building. The yearly accession amounts 
to about 1,000 volumes. 

“The maintenance of the law depart- 
ment by the company,” said Mr. Allen, 
is a measure of economy and a prac- 
tical necessity if the company is to deal 
promptly and efficiently with the pay- 
ment of claims and numerous and com- 
plex problems of vital importance to its 
palidyhalders Through the law depart- 
re the company is enabled to keep in 
personal touch with its policyholders and 
often give them legal advice respecting 
innumerable questions which directly or 
indirectly relate to their rights as mem- 
bers of the company.” 


INSURANCE 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles decided 
recently at Seattle, Wash., to make a 
progressive campaign in behalf of its In- 


EAGLES’ 


surance Department. This will be in 
charge of Conrad H. Mann of Kansas 
City, Mo. He is managing editor of the 


Eagles’ magazine. 


Mutual Women Agents 


(Continued from page 12) 


has educated the entire city to thinking 
of her as a life insurance woman. Once 
when she qualified for the $250,000 Club 
she was short $50,000. she made a local 
appeal to civic sentiment, saying that 
Glasgow should be represented in such a 
big convention as the Mutual Life was 
having in Philadelphia. She quickly 
wrote all but $17,000 of the necessary 
qualifying amount; then made another 
appeal to which business people and oth- 
ers responded and she got her quota. 
Leonora M. Cowick of New York City 
was formerly president of the New Eng- 
land Congress of Life 


Women. 


Insurance 


Mutual’s Background 


(Continued from page 6) 


putation.” That promise was as binding 
upon the company as it would have been 
had it been included in the policy itself. 
The first policy surrendered was that of 
Isabella H. Chambers, No. 28, which had 
been issued barely two years before, in 
the first month of the company. The 
second policy surrendered, that of C. H. 
Blanchard, No. 122, was likewise, 
be recognized, one of the first policies 
issued, and was little more than two 
years old when surrendered for cash. 
The practice of the company from the 
first has been to allow cash surrender 
values, when duly applied for within the 
limits fixed, save in the case of a few 
special forms. 
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DR. G. M. WHITE, 


Mutual Life 


Second Vice-President, 


Introduced American Experience Table 


The American Experience Table of* 


Mortality, now in practically universal 
use in this country, was compiled by 
Sheppard Homans, then the actuary of 
The Mutual Life, and, in so far as the 
statistics of insured lives were consid- 
ered, it was based upon lives insured in 
this company. The table was compiled 
about the year 1861. There are indica- 
tions in old company papers that Mr. 
Homans began the preparation of this 
table in 18600, but it was probably not 
completed until the following year. It is 
certain that it was not compiled later 
than 1861, for the reason that Survivor- 
ship Annuities, based upon that table, 
were olfered by The Mutual Life in 
1862. 
Originated Contribution Method 

The contribution method of appor- 
tioning surplus to policyholders was de- 
vised in 1862 by Mr. Homans and _ his 
assistant, David Parks Fackler. Previ- 
ous to the introduction of this table by 
The Mutual Life, dividends in all com- 
panies were arbitrarily apportioned as a 
percentage of the premium; while the 
contribution method aims to apportion to 
each policy so much of the surplus as 
was contributed by that policy. The 
latter method is now in use by _ prac- 
tically all American companies issuing 
participating policies, although the for- 
mulae used by the several companies 
vary slightly. 


First to Issue Continuous Instalment, or 
Life Income, Policy 

The Life Income, or Continuous Instal- 
ment, policy, the ideal form of protec- 
tion for the average family, was devised 
by Emory McClintock, for many years 
the renowned Actuary of The Mutual 
Life. The policy was originally issued 
on the Ist of February, 1893, the com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary. This policy is 
now written by many other companies 
under various names “Continuous In- 
stalment,” “Life Income,” “Instalment 
and Annuity,” “Monthly Income,” ete. 

Total and Permanent Disability 

The provision whereby a monthly in- 
come is paid to a policyholder if he 
becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled has become almost universal in the 
policies of American life insurance com- 
panies Until recently, however, the 











We 


It takes two to complete a forward pass. 
will be on our toes to catch any surplus or 
brokerage business you pass our way. 


Graham C. Wells Agency 


Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
John 3771 33 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





payment of an income did not begin im- 45 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 
mediately upon occurrence of the dis- 
ability, it having been usually deferred 
for a probationary period of several 
months. In July, 1920, The Mutual Life 
adopted a new provision under which Associates of L. Wilson Frisbee. su- 
the first payment is made immediately — perintendent of the Orange, N. J. dis- 
upon approval of claim, and is followed trict of The Prudential, gathered at the 
by lifelong monthly payments, if dis- company’s home office in Newark, last 
ability continues, beginning on the first Thursday in honor of the forty fifth an- 
day of the succeeding month. ‘The adop- — piversary of his employment. 

tion of this liberalized provision, which 
brings the service of life insurance still 
closer to the needs of the policyholder, 
led to a revision of the Disability Clause 
by a large number of other companies. 


SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 

our different industries is as many 
sections of the country are included in 
the most recent salary allotment insur- 
ance Cases reported by The Prudential. 
Under the salary allotment plan of cov- 
erage workers are permitted to adopt 
the protection and have the premiums 
deducted from their wages each month. 
It is a comparatively new form of pol- 
icy and has gained much popularity since 
its inception, The new cases reported 
are the employes of the following con- 
cerns: The D. P. Terry, Jr., Co., plumb- 


Business Associates Give Dinner to 
L. W. Frisbee in Honor of Length 


of Service with Company 


There was a business meeting in the 
afternoon and at 6:30 a dinner was 
served in the home office dining room. 
Addresses of felicitation were made by 
several of the company executives. 

Superintendent Frisbee is one of the 
stalwarts of The Prudential’s field forces. 
When he enrolled as an inspector in the 
early days of the company it was a 
struggling organization and there was 
little indication of the great growth in 
store. He won early recognition as an 
executive of ability and in 1884 became 
an acting superintendent, perveng in the 
Newark district. On January 2, 18&8, he 
was appointed superintendent in charge 
of the Newark No. 1 district, and has 
served as a superintendent ever. since. 
In 1909 he was assigned to the Orange 
district. 


ing, Beverly Hills, Calif; Velte Uphol- 

stering Co., Akron, Ohio; C. S. Emery : — 

& Co., custom brokers, Newport, Vt., 

and Wheaton Brothers, garage, Waver- NEW HARTFORD MANAGER 
by IN 9: C. E. Buckland, Jr., has succeeded S. 


M. Merrill as manager of the Hartford 
office of the Guardian Life. Except for 
his service in the World War, Mr. Buck- 
land has been engaged in life underwrit- 
ing since 1916, and in that time has de- 
veloped as a personal producer in the 
quarter million class. His father, C. E. 

——- Buckland, Sr., is one of the oldest under- 

NEW CHAMBER MEMBERS writers in Hartford. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce, a number of prominent insur- 
ance men were elected to membership. 
They included R. H. Lindley of Lindley 
& Gross, Inc, health and accident 
agents; Michael Shapiro of Rothbard- 
Shapiro, Inc., general insurance, and 
Robert C. Thomson, assistant comp- 
troller of the Mutual Benefit Life. 


R. B. STURTEVANT PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the Actuaries Club of 
Indianapolis, Robert B. Sturtevant was 
made president; Walter H. Huehl, vice- 
president, and H. G. Woodbury, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 





HAlGHT, DAWIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 








GEORGE C. THURMAN PROMOTED 





Made Supervisor of the St. Louis De- 
partment of the Reliance Life; 
Has Risen Rapidly 

Announcement has been made by the 
Keliance Life of Pittsburgh of the pro- 
motion, of George C. Thurman to the 
position of supervisor in charge of its 
St. Louis department, 
ber 1. 

Thurman’s rise in the company has 
been very rapid. He came to the com- 
pany in June of this year as agency or- 
ganizer in the western Pennsylvania de- 
partment, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh under the supervision of Mr. H. 
T. Burnett. 

His good work was soon recognized 
and as the consequence he was tendered 
the new post in St. Louis. Mr 
was born in McMinville, Tenn. Leaving 
college, he entered the retail business of 
his father in McMinville as a salesman. 
Greater opportunities were offered him 
by the Dupont Engineering Company 
and from 1916 to March of 1919 he was 
in the government service as a labor su- 
pervisor, 

Shortly thereafter he entered the life 
underwriting profession, forming an 
agency connection with a large eastern 
institution in its Michigan territory. Two 
years later he went with a company in 
the middle west and was rapidly ad- 
vanced from a writing agent to special 
agent with agency training and educa- 
tional duties in the field. One year later 
he was made a field manager, opening 
branch offices and regulating their func- 
tions. 

Mr. Thurman has achieved exception- 
al results in sales stimulation through 
the use of the life insurance program. 
On August 10 of last year he opened a 
branch office in Youngstown, Ohio, with 
one man on his agency roster. By Janu- 
ary 1 of the current year the office has 
paid for $780,000 life insurance and his 
agency organization increased to six 
agents, every one of whom, he said, had 
been attracted to his organization by the 
program idea. “Program selling,’ Mr. 
Thurman says, “is the most effective me- 
dium for the presentation of life insur- 
ance I have yet found. Prospects can 
more readily understand the life insur- 
ance idea through our painting word pic- 
tures and showing the family needs ona 
monthly program basis. In any event, a 
man can grasp the needs for insurance 
far more readily when it is presented in 
a new and impelling way.” At the pres- 
ent time Mr. Thurman’s attention is de- 
voted exclusively to new organization, 
which will consist of recruiting, training 
and developing agency representatives in 
the St. Louis territory. 


effective Novem- 


. Thurman 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

ddress: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Reduce life insur- 

Life Insurance ance to its simplest 

s terms. Here you have 
Future Money a means which will 
sell your man where- 
by he can guarantee the delivery of 
money to himself in the future or to his 
family if he dies, says the Manhattan 
Life Bulletin. You can give it to him 
for any number of years. You can give 
him any number of years’ premium pay- 
ment to suit his convenience. You can 
give him any amount he is able to get 
and pay for. When that money becomes 
due and payable, you are able to distrib- 
ute it to him if he lives—to his family 
if he dies, in accordance with his wishes. 
Life insurance is a means for delivering 
money in the future—that is all it is. And 
when you are consulting with your man 
you keep the thought in mind that you 
are selling him money for delivery in the 
future. 
* Ok OF 
The National Life 
Value Of Auto- of Vermont in an ar- 
matic Extended ticle on the value of 
Insurance extended — insurance 
recites a case sent in 
by the Olmsted-Hamlin general agency. 

A Mr. Higgins (we have changed the 
name of the policyholder) gave a pre- 
mium note in December, 1925, of $23.85, 
and paid the note the following April. 
When the next premium came due in 
June the Cleveland agency heard nothing 
whatever from Mr, Higgins in reply to 
the various notices they sent him. How- 
ever, in July—about cight days after the 
grace period expired—he wrote as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Received your letter stating that my 
premium was past due. | am asking you 
to carry my premium from July 5 until 
payment with interest which I will send 
you as soon as I get back to work. | 
have had the rheumatism since February 
5. I have almost recovered from the 
rheumatism now, and will be able to go 
to work within a few days. If you will 
carry my premium with interest it will 
be a great favor to me for I do not want 
to drop my policy.” 

The Cleveland office then sent him a 
health certificate, but this certificate con- 
firmed the fact that he was suffering 
from rheumatism and the company there- 
fore declined to reinstate his policy. 

Mr. Higgins died in September, and 
because he had paid off the note he gave 
in December, 1925, the policy was left 
clear of indebtedness up to the end of 
the second year, when the automatic ex- 
tended insurance feature commenced to 
operate immediately after the thirty-one 
days of grace expired and would have 
carried the $1,000 protection to Febru- 
ary, 1935. 

“Had the note been outstanding there 
would have been very little insurance in 
force, as that would have practically con- 
sumed a large part of the cash value at 
the end of the second year. And if Mr. 
Higgins had not died within the extend- 
ed insurance period it would have been 
an unfortunate case, as it was very ap- 
parent that he wished to keep the pro- 
tection and could have done so by giv- 
ing a —_ as he requested,” says the Na- 
tional Life 

“This Higgins case shows two things 
very clearly: the importance of the 
avont’s doine everything possible to get 
his policyholders to pay their premiums 





before the thirty-one days of grace ex- 
pire; and the value of our automatic 
extended insurance option which com- 
mences at the end of the second year. 
As Mr. Hamlin wrote R. A. McClure 
& Son, the agents who handled the case: 

““Had our policy contained conditions 
which were in those written some years 
ago this option would not have become 
operative until the end of the third year, 
and this risk would not have been cov- 
cred. This case, with the history con- 
nected with it, should prove a most valu- 
able soliciting document for you in your 
field for some time to come.” 


WHATLEY AGENCY CELEBRATES 


General Agent of Aetna Life Presented 
With Applications of $1,000,000 
On Third Anniversary 

The S. T. Whatley General Agency of 
the peal Life Insurance Company in 
Chicago, on November 1 celebrated the 
third anniversary of Mr. Whatley’s in- 
cumbency. 

On his arrival at the office Mr. What- 
ley was presented a magnificent basket 
of flowers, and applications amounting 
to over $1,000,000 were placed on his 
desk as a token of the appreciation and 
esteem in which he is held by the mem- 
bers of the agency. The whole affair 
was staged as a surprise to Mr. What- 
ley, and letters had been sent to all the 
agents enclosing a slip to be attached 
to their applications for the day. 

Among the applications submitted were 
seventy- two life applications for a total 
of $724,000; two master group contracts 
for a total of over $300,000, and $452 in 
accident and health premiums. Practic- 
ally every full-time agent was represent- 
ed by one or more applications, and many 
were received from the various brokerage 
houses throughout the city. 

The growth of the S. T. Whatley 
Agency has been consistent. During the 
first year in which Mr. Whatley headed 
the agency, namely, November, 1923, to 
October, 1924, inclusive, the agency paid 
for $10,009,578 on 1,605 lives. From No- 
vember, 1924, to October, 1925, inclusive, 
the agency paid for $19,229,739 on 2,084 
lives, and from November, 1925, to Octo- 
ber, 1926, inclusive, paid for $23,313,549 
on 4,048 lives. Among the many con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams_ re- 
ceived by Mr. Whatley was one from 
K. A. Luther, vice-president in charge 
of Life Agency of the Aetna at Hart- 
ford, Sonnecticut. 


WEDDING BELLS 
Cupid directed his bow into the ranks 
of the Mid-Continent Life’s fold recent- 
ly, resulting in three ere within the 
past few months. S. Huff, manager of 
the Dallas, Tex., aie was married to 
Miss Edith Ball of Bowie, Tex,» €..Les- 
ter Estes, who led the force in paid up 
production in August, was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Katye Young of Cor- 
dell, Okla., September 30; and Jewel 
Cunningham, who has literally grown up 
in the company home office, married 
Miss Josephine Clark on September 12. 
The meeting ob the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau will be held No- 
vember 16 and 17 at the Edgewater 

3each Hotel, Chicago, [linois. 


YOU PROBABLY NEVER HEARD OF THIS 
Mother and Son Insurance 


I have some real ideas about a policy on the TEN- 
Payment basis, which will give a young man’s 
mother a LIFE income of $50. monthly at his death 
—the annual premium on which is about $100. (Re- 
ducible by dividends.) 

If you do business in or near New York City I will 
be ‘glad to furnish details. 


Send today for information about this real trastinnass 
getter. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 
General Agent 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 1912 





John H. Scott 




















DIEFENDORF AGENCY SCHOOL COMPANY STARTS BUSINESS 
The Fall term of the Diefendorf Officers of the 
Agency school of the Mutual Life of Life of Houston, 
New York which commenced October 4, 14 
have proved a huge success. The classes 
are held from 7 to 9 P. M. and the 
courses outlined are supplemented with 


American Provident 
chartered September 
, which has started to write business, 
are announced as follows: James Cra- 
vens, president; Kemp S. Dargan, vice- 


president; Rorick Cravens, secretary; 
talks by former graduates of the school. price K. Johnson, assistant secretary: 
a ae C. M. Malone, treasurer; Dr. Judson L. 


TO JOIN JOHNSTON & COLLINS Taylor, medical director; Homer G. He- 


Lester J. Saul, manager of the Perez  witt, superintendent of agents. The cap- 
I’. Huff agency of the Travelers at 75 ital of the new company is $100,000 with 
Maiden Lane, will be associated with practically the same amount of surplus. 
the Johnston & Collins agency of the The company will write life, accident and 
Travelers, 55 Liberty Street, after the health, and for the present will confine 
first of the year. its activities to the State of Texas. 








NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women:in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
have confidence and pride. Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 
bers—the proving test. 

The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. To-day, 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 
contented field workers. 

They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 
justified. 

They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 
and for themselves. 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
34 NASSAU STREET, 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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J. W. Yates Talks To 
Hart & Eubank Class 


DISCUSSES THE PROGRAM IDEA 


Successful Producer and General Agent 
Of Massachusetts Mutual, An Inter- 
esting Speaker on That Subject 


John W. Yates, who recently became 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu 
tual Life at Detroit, addressed the Hart 
& Eubank agency meeting last Monday 
morning. Mr. Yates is one of the 
largest 
of the 
a speaker on the subject of life insurance 
is recognized. with the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. Yates was in 


activities. 


roducers and general agents 


country, and his ability as 
Prior to going 


charge of the life insurance 
of W. A. Alexander & Co., 
of that company in Chicago. 

Thirteen years ago John W. Yates was 
a boy of fifteen working for fifty cents 


general agents 


a day on a farm in southern Georgia 
near the little town of Barwick, which 
has a population of less than a thousand. 
Some boys would never have seen be yond 
the narrow horizon that bounded the lit- 
tle community in which their lot was 
cast, but this boy had vision and a firm 
belief that somewhere an opportunity to 
‘r part in the world’s work 
\ll that he lacked in 
experience he made up in earnestness, 


play a bigge 
was awaiting him. 


and a chance was given him to show 
what he could do. He made good from 
the start. 

Blackboard Chart Remarks 


Mr. Yates talked on the subject of pro- 
gramme insurance, using a_ blackboard 
chart to illustrate his remarks. He gave 
a concrete example of how he sells life 
insurance and brought out a number of 
excellent points. 

After all, said Mr. Yates, there is no 
such thing as insuring a person's life for 
the policyholder might be killed in an 
accident five minutes after the policy on 
his life has been written. What the in- 
surance company really does is to give 
him a bond for $10,000 or whatever the 
amount of the policy happens to be. He 
emphasized the value of income insur- 
ance, taking the “Income at Age 65” 
policy by way of illustration. 

“I tell my prospect,” said Mr. Yates, 
“that I represent an institution that is 
as strong and as safe as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the United States; and 








Hospitals’ Mutual 


(Continued from page 1) 


suring hospitals only. The committee is 
now trying to get information enough 
from the stock companies to guide it. 

In his talk before the trustees’ section 
of the American Hospital Association 
Mr. Wood said that, omitting state, 
county and Government institutions, there 
are approximately 6,000 hospitals with in- 
surance policies that total $1,000,000,000 
and that for this amount hospitals are 
now paying premiums of approximately 
$3,500,000. He pointed out that in six 
large cities which have 619 hospitals the 
total fires in 1924 were 42 and in 1925, 
41, with an average loss of $300. He 
compared his loss ratio with that of other 
public property saying that the loss on 
other public property amounted to 56% 
of the premiums whereas the losses on 
the 6,000 hospitals amounted to 10% of 
the premiums. He declared that hospitals 
should not be penalized by being classed 
with other institutions in rate-making be- 
cause of the better housekeeping facili 
ties. His own estimate was that instead 
of paying $3,500,000 annually in premium 
rates the hospitals should pay $500,000. 

This can be accomplished, he thought, 
by the mutual route. 


that it has the money with which to back 
up its claims. That we are not going to 
ask him for an endorsement ‘stich as 
banks require on a loan; but that we 
will by agreement handle a trust for 
him that will give him, say, $25,000 at 
ave sixty-five, for a small payment and 
that we will start putting the money 
aside for him right away.” 

- Refers to “King” Club 

Mr. Yates referred to the King Home 
of Chicago which houses cighty penniless 
men who were once wealthy, and who 
have lost their wealth through misfor- 
tune. 

Speaking of the things that make for 
success in the insurance business, Mr. 
Yates said he counted action as a most 
important factor. He also emphasized 
the necessity for getting a perspective in 
one’s work. “We must have a vision of 
what our work is,” he said. “Scripture 
says ‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish’; and we must get into our sales- 
manship a soul quality that rings true. 

Mr. Yates declared that most of the 
outstanding men of history have been 
men of industry. He referred in this 
connection to Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
creed was “work to the uttermost,” and 
said insurance men would do well to get 
some of Roosevelt's spirit into their 
work. He said that lack of action means 
laziness. Mr. Yates received much ap- 
plause at the conclusion of his remarks. 











The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured, 

Ordinary Life Policies— 
All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Secretary 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


























NOVEMBER MANUAL OUT MADE PERMANENT SECRETARY 
The November issue of the Manuel, The Northwestern Mutual Life have 
announced that George Becker has been 
elected secretary of the finance commit- 
tee. Mr. Becker has been acting secre 
tary of the committee for some time. He 
has been connected with the company 
for more than twenty-two years, during 
which time he has held various positions 
in the loan department. 


which is published by the American Life 
Convention, is off the press. It contains 
a list of the members, the standing and 
special committees, the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee, the state vice-presi- 
dents and other interesting information. 
The constitution and by-laws as amend 
ed at the meeting in Detroit, are shown 
and the by-laws of the Junior Associa- 
tion are included. It is reported that the New York In- 
Following the name of each company — surance Department will soon suspend 
is a figure which indicates the year in the limitations section on new business 
which it became a member of the con- where it is necessary. 
vention. The members are also. listed —_—_—— 
by states for convenience in’ checking. Granville H. Stechean, a general 
The manual also contains, as heretofore, agent for the Continental Casualty, has 
the important resolutions adopted by the been elected president of the Ventnor 
Convention from time to time. Board of Trade, Atlantic City. 


NEW YORK LIMITATION 
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Representative Men 


Represent Missouri State Life 


ALESMANSHIP and Service are twin factors in 
modern day insurance selling. The day of the tra- 
ditional “solicitor” 
today demands representative men-—men of. intelli- 
gence, integrity and industry. 


The Missouri State Life prides itself on the fact that its 
representatives are truly representative men — men 
schooled and trained in the art of successful insur- 
ance selling. 
search Departments the Company keeps its men thor- 
oughly equipped with the most modern and approved 
methods of insurance salesmanship and service as 
related to each of its allied lines — Life, Accident and 
Health, and Group. 


It is this spirit of helpfulness on the part of the Home 
Office reciprocated by a fine spirit of cooperation on the 
part of its representatives in the field that has made the 
Missouri State Life the great, growing institution it is. 


Always room for more good representatives. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident - 


is gone. The life insurance business 


Through its Educational and Sales Re- 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - Group 
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Saturation Point Not 
Reached, Says Taylor 


CHALLENGE TO SALESMANSHIP 





Producers Have Helped Build Up Amer- 
ica and They Must Protect 
Life’s Growing Complexities 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York had the privilege of meeting 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant 
of the Association of Life 
ance Presidents, at a banquet, 


man- 
TInsur- 
Tuesday 


ager 


night, at the Astor. They also had the 
privilege of hearing one of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s scholarly, eloquent and intelligent 


speeches. They heard an interpretation 
of ond a tribute to salesmanship. 

lt is the salesman, said Mr. 
who does not suecumb to the routine of 
life, who correctly visualizes our efforts 
to attein human progress, and who vets 
a thrill from his daily work. Tt is pride, 
lovaltvy to great leaders, love of vic- 
tore and spirit of the game which are 
the keynotes of the salesman, and these 
are the eréatest stimulants to the na- 
tion’s achievements. Of all secular oc-, 
crpations salesmanshin has made some 
of the greatest contributions to hyman 
happiness in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Without its “breath of life” the 
work of scientists and inventors, the en- 
nebling thonehts of poets and philoso- 
phers, the music of great composers and 
artists would not be the common nosses- 
sion of the they 


Tayl oT, 


common men as are 
teday. Herein lies a challenge to the 
solecman that must move even the most 


unromantic. 

Two Vital Facts of Salesmanship 

The success of many salesmen empha- 
sizes two vital facts—the of 2 
well-cold ideal and the social influence 
of celling, 

\lv Taylor gave a auite remarkable 
description of what salesmen have done 
in extending the scope and use of the 
avtomobile, the radio and business. 


nower 


“TIave we too greatly glorified the 
ealesman in America?” he asked. “Ts 
there a fonlt in ovr sa-ea|led ‘hich pres- 


sure’ selling methods?” He answered 


beth questions in the negative. 


The vast induectrial enterprises which 
are the ereat nride of America weanld 
soon wither and die did not the sales- 


man make a market for their products 


he eajd  Satecsmanship has increased all 
inde of production. vastly improved ef- 
ficienev, made industries reat. Tn- 
rreaced antont per man and lawer costs 
hove heen the result. The chollence to 
Tifa calpeman presented bv modern can- 


dittonc vee heen the evelation 
To cunnlyv the 
son has created. vast in- 
retrial erm nities have orawn en in 
the nlare of hitherta emall ritine, Ponanla 
each ather, Thev 
SO much ahant the future af their 
failing Percanel recnancthilitiv for 


Charite hac Ke. 


mot bv 
and revolution jin selline. 
wante the enlace 
1 


as 


lean less on Aa not 


worry, 


netohhars hac waned 
awantioand and tte dieneneation ta 4 


professional rather than a personal serv- 











28,000 FPROSFECTS 








in their work. 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
Holders’ Month,” 
were given the names of 28,000 prospects for 
life insurance furnished by policy holders. 


THIS SPLENDID CO-OPERATION of policy 
holders was but one result of Bankers Life 
Direct-Mail Advertising which is at work day 
in and day out to help Bankers Life salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


“Policy 
salesmen of this Company 














Established 1879 





GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, lowa 


























ice. Life insurance bridges the great 
gap which death makes in human affairs. 
The Future of Insurance 

As our complicated economic scheme 
and social structure increase the com- 
plexity of life the importance of life in- 
surance grows by leaps and bounds. Men 
who have wondered at the great vol- 
ume of insurance protection also ask: 
“Are we not soon to reach a slacken- 
ing growth?” 

Mr. Taylor does not believe that the 
saturation point in life insurance will be 
reached as long as civilization progres- 
ses. As it progresses we raise the 
standard of living and those standards 
insurance helps maintain. 

“Wonderful though as is the prese nt 
day salesmanship,” he continued. “it can 
be made still more effective.” Sixty-five 
vears ago the ner capita life insurance 
in the United States was only $5.50. In 
1910 it had increased to $176 per capita. 
At the close of last year it was but $616 
per capita while the average insurance 
of insured persons was only $1,333. That 
average is too small. 

Mr. Taylor concluded by saying that 
the challenge to life insurance was for 
the insurance salesmen to assume the re- 
sponsibility for adequately insuring 
America. 

Dr. Holmes Talks 
Rev Fenwicke Holmes 
the First Church of Divine Science in 
New York Citv. stressed the value of 
personalitv and discussed the nsychology 
of successful salesmanship. He said he 
believed insurance salesmen to he the 
keenest-minded of all salesmen. He said 
the correct theorv of salesmanship today 
is to heln the other fellow to come to a 
decision helpful to himself. 


The 


nostor of 


NEW NFWSPAPFR POL ICIFS 

The Inter-Southern Life of Lonisville 
has reached an arranzement whereby the 
TLonisville “Courier-Journal” and Tonis- 
ville “Times,” paners with large circula- 
tions. have arraneed to use Inter-Sonth- 
ern travel accident insurance policies. 


LIFE OFFICERS’ MEETING 





Canadian Association to Hold Meeting 
in Toronto, Nov. 19; Many 
Speakers on Program 
The Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada will hold their annual 
meeting in the Manufacturers’ Life build- 
ing in Toronto, on November 19 and will 
be featured with a number of addresses 

oe prominent insurance officials. 

. S. MacDonald, general manager of 
iat " Confederation Life Association, and 
president of the Life Officers, will speak 
on the work of the association of the 
past year, and Charles D. Rutherford, 
F.L.A., actuary of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance, will speak on the “Prolongation of 
Life.” His speech will refer to Canadian 
experience, 

Another speaker of note will be Pro- 
fessor Jackson of the University of To- 
ronto, who will dwell in length on the 
“Effect of Life Insurance on Thrift.” 
Edward E. Rhodes, president of the Ac- 
tuariat Society of "America, will be one 
of the luncheon speakers. 





JOINS MISSOURI STATE LIFE 

Carroll Thomas, for the past seventeen 
years a member of the Enterprise Har- 
ness Company of Little Rock, Ark., has 
joined the sales force of the Little Rock 
branch of the Missouri State Life. He 
is a graduate of the Gravenguard Life 
Insurance School of Little Rock. He be- 
gan his life insurance career with the 
Missouri State in September and up to 
November 1 had produced $80,000 in life, 


$345 in accident and health and four 
gro.4 cases for a total premium of 
$1,920. 


TO REVIEW ASSESSMENTS 
Two applications for writs of certiora- 
ri to review the assessments of the Mis- 
souri State Life and of the International 
Life, both of St. Louis, Mo., by City 
Tax Assessor Frederick Gehner, and the 
St. Louis Board of Fqualization were 
filed with the Missouri Supreme Court at 

Jefferson City, Mo., on November 4. 


LIFE COMPANY REORGANIZED 
Quick Payment Old Line Life Elects 
New Officers; On Legal Reserve 
Basis After Jan. 1 


In a reorganization of the Quick Pay- 
ment Old Line Life of St. Louis, Mo., 
Dr. M. Guy Hullen of St. Louis, Mo., 
formerly first vice-president and medical 
director of the Universal Life of St. 
Louis, — was elected president to suc- 
ceed J. C. Seeger. Other officers elected 
were James H. Moore, vice- eg 
Dr. Charles Litsch, treasurer, and John 
H. Harter, secretary. 

Dr. Louis Litsch, Herman Miller and 
George Moore were elected members of 
the board of directors. Other directors 
are J. H. Halugan and Harvey Pirtle, 
both of Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Dr. Mullin has announced that the 
company will be placed on a legal re- 
serve basis on January 1, 1927. Hereto- 
fore the company has operated as an in- 
dustrial company accepting but a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 on any one person. Under 
the new plan the policies of the com- 
pany will be changed to provide all mod- 
ern facilities for the protection of policy- 
holders, such as disability clauses, ete. It 
will also continue to write industrial 
risks. 





CHARLES J. GOULDEN DIES 





General Agent Here for Years; Began 
Career as a Clerk for 
Metropolitan Life 


Charles J. Goulden, of Goulden, Wood- 
ward, Cook & Gudeon, general agents 


here of the Connecticut General, died of 


heart disease a few days ago at the age 
of 53. A graduate of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he was prominent in ath- 
letics, he entered life insurance in 1893 
as a clerk for the Metropolitan Life at 
$10 a week salary. Going into the field 
he worked first for the Metronolitan and 
then for the old Nederland Life. He 
became a cashier and then joined the 
staff of J. A. Goulden & Son. then gen- 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual. He 
went into the Spanish-American war as 
a sergeant, and then formed the firm 
of Goulden & Millar as New York man- 
agers of the Connecticut General. After 
the death of Mr. Millar, P. W. Cook was 
admitted to partnership in 1912: W. T. 
Gudeon in 1915, and A. P. Woodward 
in 1925. 





REINSURES CHICAGO MUTUAL 


The Universal Life has concluded ne- 
gotiations for the re-insuring of the Chi- 
cago Mutual Life, an assessment com- 
pany with headquarters in Chicago and 


operating in Illinois and Michigan. An 
anplication has been submitted to the 
Michigan commissioner for a_ license 
from that state for the Universal Life, 
who now operate in Missonri and Iili- 
nois. The Chicaco Mutual Life was 


ahont six vears old and had 
500.000 of insurance in force 
totaled about $20,000. 


about @? 
Its assets 





remarkable growth of The 


associates.” 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 
LAUDS REMARKABLE PROGRESS 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis attended the Indiana State Conven- 


tion of the Loyal Order of Moose, held in Fort Wayne recently, and spoke 
over the radio from Station WOWO. 


“My interest in life insurance has caused me to note the 


Davis said in his radio address. 
which pavs splendid tribute to its executives and their 





Lincoln National Life,’ Mr. 


“Tt has made a record 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $435,000,000 in Force. 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Pennsylvania 
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The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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Big Thrift Campaign 
Planned for January 
GRAHAM C. WELLS IS CHAIRMAN 


Committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Working Out 
Details With Y. M. C. A. 


An encouraging response has already 
been given to the plan of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to take 
an active part in National Thrift Week 
which begins January 17, 1927; in fact 
to make the entire month of January a 
thrift month for life insurance. A _ spe- 


cial committee of four appointed by 


Frank L. Jones just before his term as 
president of the National Association ex- 
pired, is now co-operating with a simi- 


lar committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
by J. A. Goodell, forming a joint execu 
tive commission. They report a_ lively 
interest in the matter on the part of 
avents and local life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The life underwriters’ division of this 
int commission is composed of Graham 
Wells, Provident Mutual Life, New 
York, chairman; Edward A. Woods, 
Equitable Life \'ssurance Society, Pitts- 
buregh; Winslow Russell, vice president 
Phoenix Mutual Life, and Vincent B. 
Coffin, educational director, New York 
University Life Insurance School. 


headed 


To Get Local Associations Interested 

The first step in the campaign has been 
to ask local associations throughout the 
country to get each and every one of 
their members to put in writing not 
more than 200 words on thrift and its 
connection with the sale of life insur- 
ance These sales talks will be = care- 
fully judged by the local associations and 
the two best sent on to the joint commis- 
sion to be entered in competition with 
similarly selected papers from other as- 
sociations. When the final selection is 
made the best two will receive a suitable 
prize \n effort is being made to have 
these papers prepared, judged and for- 
warded to Chairman Wells before the 
end of November. 

The thought behind this contest is that 
it will awaken life insurance agents to 
the tremendous educational value of the 
thrift phase of life insurance. The ideas 
presented in the prize winning — sales 
talks will be made. available for the use 
of one and all during thrift week so 
that agents may capitalize on the ulti- 
mate money value of such arguments in 
selling more insurance. 

Companies Taking an Interest 

One of the most refreshing features 
in the drive so far has been the inter- 
est manifested by life insurance com- 
panies Nearly forty have promised 
their‘active co-operation and are in sym- 
pathy with the National Thrift Week 
stn da 

Interest is also being worked up in 
appropriate thrift slogans and a number 
ot them have already been received by 
Edward A. Woods who is advocating 
this feature of the program. The first to 
reach headquarters was from Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, Prudential manager in New 
York, framed in seven words—‘“Life In- 
surance Prevents the Rift. in Thrift.” 
\nother slogan receiving. favorable at- 
tention by the committee is in six 
words—"“Life Insurance Money Buys 
Future Independence,” offered by J. H. 
Hawkins, manager of agencies, Midland 
Life. 

Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
has suggested “Life Insurance—It Takes 
the If Out of Thrift.” John A. Price, 
publicity manager for the Edward A. 
Woods Company, has coined the phrase 
“Life Insurance Is Money Saved, Not 
Spent.” J. L. Toomey, of 1 Park ave- 
nue, New York City, is among the first 
agents to forward a slogan, his being, 
“You Don’t Have to Die to Win.” 

An Office Boy Contributes 


Othcr slogans which have come in this 











YOUNG MEN SUCCEED 
Through— 


— Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2384-7 











week include the following submitted by 
Creighton P. Morton, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Worcester: “Life Insur- 
ance Thrift Is Automatic’; “Life Insur 
ance Thrift Eliminates Uncertainties”; 
“Life Insurance Is Certainteed Sys- 
tematic Thrift”; and “Life Insurance, the 
Ideal Installment Plan of Guar anteed 
Thrift.” W. C. McCarten, manager of 
agents for the Prairie Life of Omaha, 
has shown such an interest that he got 
his office boy, Jimmie, to submit the fol- 
lowing: “Life Insurance, Like False 
Teeth, Fills Many Hungry Mouths”; 
“Life Insurance Is Like Brains, It’s a 
Poor Guy that Hasn’t Got Any”; “Some 
Fellows Are Like Autos When [t Comes 
to Life Insurance, They Have to Be 
Driven.” Mr. McCarten’s own contri- 
bution was “A Man Who Can't Save to 
Buy Life Insurance, Should Buy Life 
Insurance to Save.” 

President Carl Heye of the Guardian 
Life, sent in the suggestion: “Heaven's 
Greatest Economic Gift Is Life Insur 
ance Combined with Thrift.” James P. 
Graham of Graham & Luther, Actna 
Life general agents in Brooklyn, wrote 
in “Save with System, Safety and Satis- 
faction Through Life Insurance.” 


ELECTED TO LIFE PRESIDENTS 

At the last regular bi-monthly meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
the Peoria Life was unanimously clected 
to membership. The association now 
has 61 members, from twenty states and 
two Canadian provinces. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Agents of the National Life & Acci 
dent Insurance Company from the Gulf 
to the Pacific Coast concentrated in 
Houston November 9 for a special train 
to Nashville, where they celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the com- 
pany. 


HAS A MILLION MONTH 


Graham _ C. Wells anew Surpasses 
Million Quota for October by 
$1,035,315 Paid-For 
The Graham C. Wells Agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life, New York City, 
had a gala month in October. The 
agency paid for over a million dollars of 
business which is the first time that this 
has been accomplished this year. The 
quota for the month of October was set 
ai one million, and the agency paid for 

$1,035,315, 

This is the goal toward which the 
members of the staff have been working 
for several months, and the result is 
vratifying to the producers who helped 
to bring it about as well as to the head 
of the organization. 

Kollowing are the best cases written 
for October: Clarence 1). Silvernail, 
$20,000; Claney 1D). Connell, $18,000; C. A. 
Wells, $10,000; Louis C. Orcutt, $15,000; 
Raymond G. Spilsbury, $127,000; Arthur 
LL. Miller, $60,000; Curtis Hicks, $26,000; 


Albert P. Schnaars, $20,000; Maurice 
Shibley, $10,000; Robert T. Weaver, 
$10,000; William Tyler, $20,000; Walter 


Wyburn, $10,000. $260,000 was produced 
by various brokers. 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER TO SPEAK 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will address the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Association of Life Under- 
writers of Virginia, in Norfolk on No- 
vember 12, 

J. H. NOLAN DEAD 

John H. Nolan, one of the pioneer life 
insurance men in Chicago, died this week 
in his eighty-sixth year. He was con- 


nected with the Travelers in that city 
for more than fifty years. 


“Learning is a kind of eer food of 
the mind.”’—Cicero. 








Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 

















W. L. Royall Gives 
An Interesting Talk 


ADVISES USE OF TELEPHONE 





N. Y. Life Director Demonstrates Ideas 
to the Staff of J. C. McNamara 


Organization, Guardian Life 





William L. Royall, agency director and 
supervisor of the New York Life, dem- 
onstrated usable methods and ideas in a 
talk which he gave on Monday evening, 
November 1, before the staff of the John 
C. McNamara Organization of the Guar- 
dian Life,’ at their headquarters, 25 
Church Street, New York. 

Although Me. Royall is but 32 years of 
age, he is the supervisor of five agencies 
of his company, directs his own office of 
sixty producers of $16,000,000 and_ still 
finds time to write an average of 
$3,000,000 personal business annually. 

He told the audience that by a combi- 
nation of tremendous activity, a fair 
knowledge of the business, a developed 
selling ability and a winning personality, 
all of which could be obtained by hard 
work, were the main factors in the life 
of a life insurance producer. 

A great many agents call upon a pres- 
pect “cold.” That is one of the biggest 
mistakes a man can make. [| found that 
one of the best methods is to call a pros- 
pect upon the telephone and tell him that 
| have something of great interest to him 
and that if he will give me a few min- 
utes of his time | will satisfy his curi- 
osity. [| usually get an audience and get 
him to sign on the dotted line. 

This method not alone saves time but 
shoe leather as well and in a way kills 
all the deadwood and gives you more 
time to spend on real prospects and still 
more time to follow up the live ones. 


NEW GROUP DEPARTMENT 











Opened by Equitable Life Assurance 

Society In San Francisco; Edwin 

. White Is Manager 

Announcement is made of the opening 
of a new group insurance office by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society on the 
agi Coast at San Francisco. Edwin 

. White will be in charge. The open- 
ad of this office marks an important 
step in the Equitable’s program for ex- 
pansion of group insurance. 

Edwin I). White was for several years 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Union Pacific railroad. His first expe- 
rience: with group insurance was with 
that railroad. He has written a number 
of groups, including several of the plants 
of the United States Steel and Carnegie 
Steel Corporations. During the opening 
of the Pacific Coast office Mr. White 
will be assisted by Henry C. Kranz, sales 
supervisor of the Equitable group insur- 
ance division. 





GERMAN WORKERS 
In a circular issued by Redmond & 
Co., a New York investment house, the 
following paragraph is printed: 
“Sources of income—As you = may 
know, the German Government requires 
each worker earning less than 250 marks 
a month to pay, jointly with his em- 
ployer, premiums to an insurance com- 
pany, established, supervised and_ con- 
trolled by the Government. These in- 
surance companies, in tutn, pay the in- 
stitutions stipulated sums for each oc- 
cupied bed.” 





PRINCETON COACH TO SPEAK 


Alfred G. Gennert, of Peaslee, Brig- 
ham & Gennert, attorneys, will be the 
speaker at the next Monday morning 
morning meeting of the Keane, Patter- 
son agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York City. He will discuss 
business insurance. Mr. Gehnert former- 
ly played on the Princeton football team, 
and was all-American center in 1916. In 
1917 he left Princeton to join the Amer- 
ican army, and, upon his return to civi- 
lian life, he took up his duties as coach 
of the freshman team. 
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flesh, and that child is a continuation 
of the personality of the father. And 
there is a moral obligation that rests up- 
on him, and therein is the greatest in- 


W. C. Carroll Talks at 
Berlet Sales Meeting 





centive and motive that we have in the 
TOO MUCH STRESS ON SALES work that we are doing. No man was 
ever raised to any high zeal or enthu- 


Says Human Element Is Left Out, and 
that Bogy of Competition Should 
Not Frighten Salesman 


siasm by a mere material consideration. 
But when you come to the conclusion 
that that which you are doing as ren- 


a : dered is a spiritual motive, something 
W. C. Carroll, one of the leading pro-  jifty and something ideal, then it is pos- 


ducers of the Travelers in Philadelphia, sible for you to become enthused.” 
was the speaker at the sixth of “Jack” _s 





Berlet’s “Money Making Sales Talks,” PRESIDENT ARNOLD'S DINNER 
at the Guardian Life agency offices, The ten producers who make the best 


record during November, 
January for the 
of Minneapolis, 
vitation by 


December and 
Northwestern National 
will be extended an in- 
President ©. J. Arnold, to 


Philadelphia, on Tuesday, November 2. 
Mr. Carroll is a comparatively 
comer in the insurance 


new- 
field with only 


two years’ experience, but in spite of this attend a president’s dinner to be held 
he has paid for more than three quarters in Chicago at the time of the opening 
of a million this year. Mr. Carroll of the new Stevens Hotel next spring. 
spoke in part as follows: The standing will be determined on a 


point basis—the same that is now being 
used in connection with the Quarter Bil- 
lion Convention to be held at Yellow- 
stone National Park next August. This 
takes into account not only production, 
but volume, form of settlement, renewal 
ratio, term conversion, reinstatements 
and increase over the previous year's 
record, 


On Stressing “Sales” 


“Altogether too much stress is laid 
upon the hyphen, for instance, in sales- 
men,” said Mr. Carroll, “stressing too 
much the important part before the hy- 
phen or the word ‘sales,’ and leaving al- 
together out the important part ‘man.’ 
Therefore, I will try to develop this one 
thought in its application to our business. 
The business we are engaged in, if there 
is any business that requires manhood— 
genuine manhood, it is this business. If 
there is any business that requires a 
real personal conception of the serious- 
ness of the business, it is this one ; and 
if there is any business that requires a 
generous personality, once again it is 
this business; and no words have been Aan STEVENS, is © O 
more abused in its application to this 
business than those very words.” 
Speaking of personality, Mr. Carroll 
said there is much confusion as to the 
use of the term. 
“The insurance agent that permits the 
bogy of competition or the shadow of 
competition to deter him from doing his 
life work,” continued Mr. Carroll, “is 
fighting a shadow. There is a great 
vogue in getting away these days from 
that which is fundamental. If there is 
one thing about life insurance, if there 
is anything that makes it necessary, it 
is the absolute uncertainty of life itself, 
If you were to call this meeting one 





GREATEST 


year hence, call this meeting together, 
I'll bet you that all who are here in : 
this gathering will not answer present | LLI N OIS 


then, and unfortunately you go to life in- 
surance meetings and they talk of pro- 
grams and _ statistics and other things 
that would do well enough in actuary 
meeting or convention. But to men who 
are obliged to go out and meet the re- 
buffs day after day, an agent must over- 
come them by doing his duty, truly ren- 
dering the most genuine and sincere 
service to those he is calling upon; and 
when you play upon the heart-strings, 
the human soul—when you talk of per- 
sonality, for God’s sake do not confuse 
personality with the average term = in 
which it is employed. Many a man goes 
to his tailor for his personality. 

“Personality has a far deeper signifi- 
cance. Personality is the manifestation 
of truth and its application, and whe 
you are talking to a man and if yo 
recognize the quality of personality, real 
ize this one thought, that you are try 
ing to perpetuate the personality of tha 
individual. We are very apt to thin! 
of the child, the wife sometimes, bu 
particularly the child, as a thing apart 
That child is part of him. Blood of hi 
blood, bone of his bone, flesh of his 
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Write it in the 4tna 


Call 


GRAHAM and LUTHER 
Triangle 7560 176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,’ whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


with New 





























NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1835 BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1843 


The Agents of this Company, whose long 
History Underwrites its high Reputation, 
Accept a duty and Enjoy a Privilege. 


Do our standards appeal to you? 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to bey 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


FSC TOE EE TOT EE TC STOTT TTT CT CTT Yo TTTT ETT TT TTT 346, 562,667.40 
ROME i donc cccaweardsee Hetenddnsececavas ‘e6nedeckuedes ‘asta ae 6 39,940,092.25 
Capital and Surplus. .....0... ices idecaduekes Scteetkecktecdeucecess 6,622,575.15 
Insurance in Force.....ccccccccccecccs Se vekeceededetetcecasuase «++ 292,834,191.00 
Payments to Policyholders...,........s-eeeeseeseeees Cecocecccooces 3,392,156.76 
Total Payments to Policyhoiders Since Organization. ......seseeseeees 39,176,371.91 





JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR : 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders New Policy Forms 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
| PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ODES, President 
OPENING MiLWAYS POR RIGHT MAN 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
Now that the Connecticut Insurance 

Department has made public its report 
on the affairs of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. it is hoped that the “whisper- 
ing campaign” in the insurance busi- 
ness based on the repeated circulation of 
so-called “inside stories” of the com- 
pany’s affairs and administration in re- 
cent years, accompanied by criticism of 
state insurance departments regarding 
the way they have handled this situation, 
will die down. In other words, the busi- 
ness should give the company the fair 
break that is its due. 

The experience of the company with 
marine insurance followed -by the vast 
amount of premium writing which came 
in its wake put the company in a posi- 
tion where drastic measures had to be 
taken to save a debacle. These meas- 
ures are frankly recited by the Connecti- 
cut Department. 

If the Automobile Insurance Co. had 
closed up shop the insurance business 
would have been shaken from coast to 
coast; confidence in insurance companies 
in America would have been struck a 
hard blow; and Hartford, a citadel of in- 
surance, home of companies formed 
decades ago and now among the strong- 
est in America, would have had its pres- 
tige seriously damaged. And all the time 
standing back of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. was a great insurance institu- 
tion which has assets which approximate 
$300,000,000. 

This is the Aetna Life, a stock com- 
pany. The important question in the 
crisis was whether the stockholders of a 
sponsor company which is so rich, so 
powerful, so impregnable,. should take a 
selfish position, pocket losses and charge 
it all up to experience; or should do 
everything in their power to help rebuild 
and reorganize the Automobile Insurance 
Co. in order that the very large produc- 
tiou force of the Automobile Insurance 
Co., the great army of policyholders, the 
seputation of insurance institutions for 
carrying out their promises and the po- 
sition of the city itself as an insurance 
keystone should not be disturbed. 

The board of directors of the company, 
in harmony with the stockholders, de. 
cided that the important Automobile In- 


surance Co. should take the place to city, 


which it was entitled; and that faith in a 
Hartford insurance company should not 
be shaken. Millions were put into the 
company; two of the most distinguished 
of the fire insurance executive chiefs of 
Hartford, Richard M. Bissell and Edward 
Millivart, were asked to and accepted 
the invitation to go on the board; and 
there was a radical change in adminis- 
tration and underwriting policies, includ- 
ing cancellation of some treaties 
siderable reinsurance. 

Thus, the way was paved for the fu- 
ture and the board of the Aetna Life and 
Automobile insurance companies, aided 
by the stockholders, painted a splendid 
picture of the responsibilities of men of 
large affairs by mecting the test of those 
responsibilities in an heroic manner. It 
is actions such as these which have given 


and con- 


‘the American business man such a fine 


international reputation. 

Some of the companies which now 
have names of great lustre in the fire 
business have faced a similar financial 
situation following conflagrations. Their 
directors also came up to the scratch; 
the companies started all over again; 
rose triumphant to the conflagrations; 
kept aloft the banner of sound and sol- 
vent insurance. 

Now what about the attitude of the 
state insurance departments? In touch 
with every phase of the situation, watch 
ing its developments carefully, should 
they have been instrumental in precipi- 
tating a final crisis when all the time 
they knew that a great reservoir of 
financial resources was at hand ready to 
be poured forth in an emergency? The 
state departments had 
showed they had it; were willing to wait 
for the situation to be adjusted by those 
who could adjust it; and it is gratifying 
that their confidence has been warranted. 


confidence ; 


There is another phase of the situation 
worthy of current comment. The ex- 
perience of the Automobile has caused a 
general checking up on themselves of 
the leading fire insurance companies, 
with a tightening insurance market re- 
sulting. Companies are entering an era 
of more careful underwriting. 





BOSTON BOARD MEETS 

F. Elliott Cabot, who has been with 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
for forty-three years, retired as secre- 
tary at the annual meeting Tuesday in 
Boston, and is succeeded by James S. 
Davis, who has also been with the Board 
for many years, and for some time as 
assistant secretary. William Gilmour was 
re-elected president, Walter S. Gierasch 
was re-elected vice-president, and Will- 
iam H. Winkley was re-elected manager. 
An assistant manager is to be elected as 
a permanent officer of the board after 
the constitution has been amended to 
permit it. Manager Winkley said the 
fire record for the last four years has 
been disappointing. The total number of 
fires with loss increased from 1,996 in 
1920 to 2,615 in 1925. 





R. R. BROWN HONORED 
In observance of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his coming with the American 
Surety, the officers of the company en- 
tertained President R. R. Brown this 
week at a luncheon in the officers’ dining 
room. 





Alwin H. Seekamp, after ten years 
with “The Insurance Field,” of Louis- 
ville, first as associate editor and later 
as managing editor, has gone with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in that 








a The Human Side of Insurance 


























ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 


Archibald A. Welch, president of the 
Phoemx Mutual Lite, read a paper tis 
week at the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety entitied “An Artist of the Old 
Scnool, portraying Gedney Bunce with 
whom Mr. Welch was intunately ac- 
quaimted. 

a ae. 

Samuel Lewis, of the San I rancisco 
“Iexamimer,” has been sent East by 
Hicarst to see misurance men with refer- 
ence to the page he is running in that 
paper once a week. He has been able 
to cnlist quite an advertising patronage, 
including the Pacific Board ot Fire Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Lewis has been running 
the page for eight months and for a 
number of years has been with the 
Hearst organization. 


* «+ & 


George W. Munsick, vice-president of 
the Prudential, who has been in charge 
of agencies, was elected a member of 
the board of directors of the company 
last Monday. Mr. Munsick has been as- 
sociated with the company since July 10, 
1882, when he entered its service as a 
clerk. His rise was rapid and on Iebru- 
ary 13, 1918, was elected second vice- 
president and field supervisor. He was 
advanced to the vice-presidency in charge 
of agencies on January 24, 1924, and in 
that capacity was director of an agency 
organization of more than 25,000 people 
throughout the country and Canada, in- 
cluding 17,000 agents, assistant superin- 
tendents, superintendents and many 
others, 

* ee 

Herbert O. Edgerton is celebrating his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the Boston 
Mutual Life, of which he is now presi- 
dent. Mr. Edgerton is a descendant 
from a long line of New England ances- 
tors. He was born in a small Massa- 
chusetts town and began his business ca- 
reer in a bank, of which he became 
cashier. He resigned from the bank to 
organize the Greenfield Life Association, 
from which he entered the service of 
the Boston Mutual which absorbed the 
Greenfield Life. He later became gen- 
eral agent in Springfield. After holding 
that position three years he became sec- 
retary of the company. In 1910 he was 
made president. 





J. A. BLAINEY’S IMPORTANT POST 


_James A. Blainey has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Mayflower Fire & Marine and the 
Mayflower Fidelity & Casualty of New- 
ark. He will also be chairman of the 
joint board of directors, 


,tunate start. in life. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George U. Pope, 
bonding and finance specialist at 51 Mai- 
den Lane, New York, is one of seven 
reserve officers who left this week for 
active duty in the army war college at 
Washington, D. C. For the next. six 
weeks Colonel P ope will forget insurance 
and bury himself in research work in 
connection with war planning. 

ee eo oe 


Harry  L. 
Conn, _ insur- 
ance  commis- 
sioner of Ohio, 
and — nt 
of the National 
Association of 
Insurance 
Commissioners, 
was not clected 
to high judicial 
honors in the 
recent election 
but at that he 
showed his per- 
sonal popular- 
ity by running 
far ahead of 

HARRY L. CONN Tis ticket. It 

is generally be- 

lieved that he will be re-clected president 

of the National Convention of Insurance 

Commissioners at the convention of the 

conunissioners in Los Angeles — this 
month. 

Judge Conn is generally regarded as 
one ot the best insurance departmental 
heads which this country has yet seen. 
He is broad minded, has vision and is 
not afraid to talk. Judging by the heavy 
vote for him in the election insurance 
men seem to have forgotten party tices 
for the moment, as they evidently cast 
their ballots for Conn, 








HEAR N. J. GOVERNOR 


Casualty & Surety Club Has Annual 
Meeting; Bayard P. Holmes Tells 
How Organization Started 
At the annual dinner of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York, Tuesday, 
at the Hotel Astor, Governor A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey and Harry C. 
Spillman of the Remington Typewriter 
Co. were the guest speakers. Among 
ie at the speakers’ table were Bayard 

Holmes, Charles H. Holland, John A. 
he Edward C. Lunt, Alonzo G. Oak- 
ley, Nelson D. Sterling, E. A. St. John, 
John S. Turn and W. M. Tomlins. 

President Garrett paid a tribute to 

Edmund Dwight, now retired, and first 
president of the ‘club, and regretted that 
he could not be present. 

During the evening Bayard P. Holmes, 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, told how 
the club was startéd nineteen years ago. 
The companies at that time were con- 
fronted with serious problems which ne- 
cessitated the formation of an organiza- 
tion of casualty executives where such 
matters could be discussed. This confer- 
ence body functioned successfully but as 
time went on it resolved itself —_ a 
social body, taking the name, the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Sociable Club of New 
York. While the word “sociable” has 
been dropped from its name, Mr. Holmes 
said that the greatest good derived from 
the club has been the good fellowship 
and friendships which it has built up. 

In his talk Governor Moore stressed 
the humanitarian side of business, mak- 
ing an ardent appeal to the casualty men 
to help those who have made an unfor- 
He referred par- 
ticularly to young men, released from 
reformatory schools, who find themselves 
back in a world of unfriendly people, too 
wrapped up in their own affairs to lend 
a helping hand. 

Harry C. Spillman, who had addressed 
casualty men at White Sulphur Springs, 
talked along similar lines to the Casualty 
& Surety Club. His keynote was that 
“we’re moving: toward the great golden 
age of insurance because today things 
are all revolving around man power.” 
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Distinguished Canadian 
Manager a Visitor Here 


LEWIS LAING HAS BEEN ABROAD 
President of Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association and Canadian Manager 


OfFL.& L. & G. 





Lewis Laing, manager for Canada of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, presi- 
dent of the Liverpool- 
Manitoba Assurance Company, manager 
for Canada of the Central Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and vice-president and fire mana- 
ger of the Globe Indemnity Co. of Can- 
ada, was in New York City for a few 
days en route to Montreal after spending 
a holiday in Europe. 


and manager 


Mr. Laing is president—for a second 
of Fire Underwrit- 


Association, which has jurisdiction 


te.m the Canadian 
ers’ 
over fire insurance matters in the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, and which 
has 140 members. In an interview with 
Yne Eastern Underwriter he expressed 
keen appreciation of the cordial co-op- 
eration which had been given him by 
the United States companies during his 
term of office. 

Several matters of great importance to 
the members of the association had 
arisen to be dealt with during the past 
two years, and thanks to the loyal and 
cordial co-operation of all the companics 

American, British, Canadian, and 


French—considerable progress had been 
made in the direction of settling some 
of the difficult and  long-outstanding 


problems in the Canadian Fire insurance 
field, he said. Mr. Laing in answer to 
an inquiry expressed the opinion that 
present indications pointed to the fire 
companies having a reasonably satisfac- 
tory experience in Canada this year. 
Optimism in Great Britain 

As':ed his views as to conditions gen- 
erally in Great Britain, Mr. Laing was 
very emphatic in stating that while it was 
true post-war conditions had brought 
about serious and difficult questions in 
the “old country,” some of which were 
such as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, there was no shadow of doubt 
as to their being met and fully overcome. 

A. spirit of cheerful optimism was 
everywhere present even though at the 
time of his visit the coal strike was caus- 
ing some little difficulty. 

Mr. Laing expressed pleasure at again 
being in New York, and remarked that 
no one could help being impressed by 
the signs of progress which were so evi- 
dent on every hand. He added also that 
even a casual survey of the city forced 
one to admire the great conceptions and 
achievement of the American people to 
whom difficulties appeared only to act 
as an incentive to the accomplishment of 
yet greater things. 

At one time Mr. Laing was manager 
of the Fdinburgh branch of the L. & L. 
& G., later becoming assistant local man- 
ager for Scotland. He came to Montreal 
in 1914 as assistant manager of the com- 
pany for Canada. He was appointed 
manager in 1923. 





LEAVES TOKIO F. & M. 

Joe FE. Bales, of Indianapolis, who has 
been assisting R. E. Schramm, field su- 
pervisor for the Tokio Marine & Fire 
and the Standard of New York, with 
headquarters in Chicago, retired from the 
service of the companies on November 1. 





BOSTON FIRE COURSE 
Kighty-one persons registered for the 
evening class in fire insurance, which 
began last Friday at the Insurance Li- 
brary Association in Boston. The reg- 
istration was about the same as last year. 


Baltimore Agents 
Oppose Reductions 


PETITION E. U. A. COMMITTEE 





Although an Excepted City, Agents Say 
Commission Rates Do Not Yield 
Excessive Returns 


lire insurance agents in Baltimore, one 
of the excepted cities in the Eastern 
Union territory, formally petitioned the 
executive committee of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association at its meeting in 
New York on Tuesday of this week 
against any changes in the commission 
arrangements now in force in that city. 
Following the formation of the E. U. A. 
it was announced that a committee would 
investigate every excepted 


city sepa- 
rately with a view of reducing excess 
commissions wherever possible.  Antici- 


pating such a step the Baltimore agents 
have tormed a large committee to Op- 
pose any commission reductions and 
other changes. ‘Two members of tha 
conunittee, George J. Turner and Harry 
L. Riall, presented the following peti- 
tion to President Bissell of the k. U. A. 
on Tuesday: 

“We, the signers contained herein, 
have read of the formation of your or- 
ganization, which has tor its purpose re- 
forms and adjustments of commissions, 
both of which we teel are uncalled for 
so tar as this city is concerned. 

“When the Eastern Union agreement 
was put in effect on June 1, 1911, all 
commissions to solicitors and brokers 
were adjusted on the basis of the com- 
missions received in the said agreement, 
and any change in commissions received 
would necessarily compel a change on 
that paid and naturally create a very 
much upset and disturbed condition and 
divert a large volume of premiums to 
other channels. 

“Baltimore 


agents are confident that 
from the manner in which the compa- 


nics’ affairs are administered by us, both 
from the standpoint ot service and loss 
ratio, they are entitled to at least the 
present grade of compensation, 
Expenses Greatly Increased 

“You should appreciate the fact that 
during the war the expenses of the 
agents were greatly increased and have 
since continued, although our compensa- 
tion has not been increased in the 
slightest. 

“We feel that the present arrangement 
between the companies and their agents 
in Baltimore has been uniformly profit- 
able and satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, and we therefore most earnestly 
protest against any disarrangement of 
existing conditions.” 

The members of the Baltimore 
mittee include the following: 

Walter W. Alexander, of 
Alexander, Inc. 


com- 


Poor & 


Jacob Gross, jr., of Post, Creighton, 
Cusssuiiigitain, Coaie, Luc 

U. U. Micnacis, OL Maury, Donnelly, 
Wiitlams & arr. 

J. UG. Price, jr., of W. T. Shackelford 
® Company. 

fiarry L. Riall, of The Riall-Jackson 
Coutpany, ine, 

ficibert A, Rossmann, of Riggs, Ross- 
Inalut w Hunter, inc. 

a’. at, Suppice, or J. 
& Company, ine. 

Uucorge Je Lurner, 
‘Lhomas, Ine. 

At tuc aw. U. A. executive committee 
miecting ‘Luesday it was decided that 
there snould be a committee on loss au- 
jJustinents, a committee on maps and a 
collinittee ON rates and rating methods. 
ine members Ot 
be named later, 


Kamsay Barry 


of Turner & 


these Comimmttees wall 





SAYS BOSTON KAI'S ARE FAIR 


President Gilmour Defends Present 
Commission nates, Bue Warns inuse 
Wno Fay excess Compensation 
At the mecting tuesday m boston of 
the Boston Board o1 fire Underwriters 
Vresident Waillam Gilmour reterred to 
the tormation olf the bkastern Under- 
writers Association and commmentea upon 
local situation with to the kk, 

UL. A. as tollows: 

“Ve are ol the opinion that the rates 
of commission provided by our rules are 
not im excess of what they should be, 
taking into consideration the character 
and extent of the service rendered, and 
we have no reason to believe that any 
mmarked change therein 1s in contempia- 
tion. but we must remind you that, u 
the companics representatives find con- 
siderable deviation trom the comunission 
rules, both the payers otf excess com- 
missions and tne recipients thereof 
should expect the companies to endeavor 
to remedy the situation by reducing the 
percentage OF Commussions now paid, on 
ine ground that they have been allow- 
ing too much. 

“NO board member who pays excess 
commissions will be able to ask that the 
present commissions be maintained and 
any agent broker accepting excess 
comnussions im violation ot his pledged 
word will be in no better position. It is 
unportant, therefore, that every member 
oi this board see to it that no deviations 
are practiced in his own office and to 
notily the secretary of each violation 
which comes to his attention. On behalf 
ot our executive comunittee, | pledge our 
best efforts to investigate and turn over 
to the proper comunittee tor disposition 


reterence 




































or 


every violation which comes to the no- 
tice of ouf committee or the officials 
of the board.” 


AUTO THEFT LIABILITY 
When two insurance companies divide 
the coverage on an automobile, one tak- 
ing the fire and theft line and the other 
assuming collision and other casualty 
lines, the company accepting the theft 
liability must stand the loss when the 
car is damaged while being driven by a 
thief, according to a ruling in Kent cir- 
cuit court, Michigan, recently. Judge 
Willis B. Perkins ruled that the Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Company must 
stand a judgment for $336 rendered by a 
jury in a suit brought by Alex Kupris 
of Grand Rapids. 


SB 
Folders, booklets, 
special service, win- 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


dow displays, news- 
paper electros, sales 


letters, posters. All 


go to make up the 
Advertising Service 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


of The Home of New 
York to its agents. 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL P . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 














Statement December 31, 


1925 


$1,000,000.00 

610,292.51 
. ° 135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 
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Holds pe Fleet. 
Rates Are Illegal 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT ACTS 


Commissioner Johnson Informed by 
Attorney General that Fleet Rates 
Are Discriminatory 


Insurance Commissioner Olaf H. John- 


son of Wisconsin, upon the advice of the 
has ruled 
fleet 


msisting of a lower rate for each 


altorney 
that the 


rates, cc 


general's departinent, 
yranting of automobile 


car when a number of automobiles or 


than 
a vio 
anti-discrimina 
Johnson directs 


trucks are insured for one 
where only one 
lation of the 
tion law. Commissioner 
all companies and agents to discontinue 
the writing of such automobile fleet pol 
icies, or be subject to the penalties pro- 
vided by law. 

The action of the 


owner 
car 1s insured, is 
Wisconsin 


Wisconsin attorney 


general appears to be another step in 
the movement to question the value and 
legality of auto fleet rates. The Massa- 


chusetts insurance department is not 
viewing with entire favor these rates and 
Insurance Superintendent Beha of New 
York has asked all the fire and cas 
ually companies writing automobile lines 
to submit their fleet data covering the 
last three years. Many company off- 
cials fear that fleet rates may be abol- 


ished generally on the theory of dis- 
crimination, although they contend that 
there is justification for reductions on 


fleets under the merit rating system. 
Opinion of Attorney General 

Assistant Attorney 
Levitan, who wrote the Wisconsin opin- 
ion for Commissioner Johnson, gave the 
following reasons for judging auto fleet 
r 
li 


General Mortimer 


ates as discriminatory and contrary to 
iW 

“You have submitted for 
the following question: 

‘It is now the practice of some of the 
liability insurance companies to issue au- 
tomobile liability policies at what 1s 
termed a Bogen rate to owners operat- 
ing a large number of automobiles or 
trucks. | ats this practice a lower rate 
or a lesser premium is charged per car 
than is charged to an insured who owns 
only one car. Is this practice a violation 
of sees, 201,52-201.55 or other provisions 

insurance ,” 


an opinion 


of the laws! 

“The material part of the 
ferred to reads: 

**201.52.—No company or other insur- 
er licensed in this state to write liability 
insurance shall unfairly discriminate in 
its writings between risks or classes of 
risks, nor shall it use any schedule or 
other system of rating or classifying the 
application of which results in) discrim- 
ination ae 

“Sec. 201.53 requires the filing of the 
rates and classification of risks for each 
kind of liability insurance, and the filing 
of changes or additions. 

“Sec. 201.54 reads: 


“*Any schedule or other system = of 
rating and classifying risks used in this 
state shall be filed with the Commission- 
er of Insurance and no such schedule or 
plan shall be used until it is so filed. 
The commissioner of insurance may upon 
his own motion or upon the complaint 
of any interested person investigate the 


sections re- 


results produced by the application of 
such schedule or plan and, if upon such 
investigation he shall find that it pro- 
duces unfair or discriminatory results, 


he shall by order require the company 
filing it to modify thesschedule or plan 
as directed in such order.’ 

Must Adhere to Filed Rates 

“Sec. 201.55 reads: 

_“*No such company shall in the writ- 
ing of any risk in this state use a rate 
or classification other than that filed 
with the commissioner of insurance and 
properly applicable to the risk.’ 

“Sec. 201.56 provides for 
any rate by the 
ance and that: 

““If he shall find that the rate is dis- 
criminatory, he shall order the discrim- 


a review of 
commissioner of insur- 
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ination removed and a non-discrim- 
inatory rate substituted. : 

“Similar discriminations are prohibited 
in regard to fire insurance by sec. 203.39- 


203.42. 


“As to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance see sec. 205.20, prohibiting discrim- 
ination rates in much the same manner. 

“The statutes relating to discriminz ation 
in rates or premiums for insurance orig- 
inally only applied to life insurance, and 
this was then extended to fire insurance 
and later to liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation, 

‘An examination of the different stat- 
utes prohibiting discrimination in insur- 
ance rates or premiums clearly indicates 
an intention on the part of the legisla- 
ture to give no recognition to the quan - 
tities or the amount of the insurance in 
the making of the rate or the premium. 
It follows therefore that if any difference 
is to be made in the rate or premium 
where several automobiles are insured 
for the same owner from the rate given 


where only one automobile is insured 
for one owner the distinction must be 
made on the basis of some fact other 


than the number of cars so insured for 
the same owner. 

“Tam therefore of the opinion that the 
practice you describe is in violation of 
the anti-discrimination statutes, and can- 
not be permitted in this state.” 














O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















THOMAS L. MORRISEY DEAD 

Thomas L. Morrisey, retired Canadian 
manager of the Union Assurance of 
London, died in London last week, hav- 
ing left Montreal only a month ago to 
spend the winter in Europe with his fam- 
ily. He retired from active business on 
September 1 and was considered the 
dean of fire insurance men in Canada. 
He was sixty-five years of age. 


C. M. “BENJAMIN DIES 


Charles M. Benjamin, formerly well 
known in the South, died recently at 
Houston, Texas, at the age of eighty 
years. He was in insurance for over 
fifty years, having served with the 
Southern department of the Pennsylvania 
Fire and the Fireman’s lund. 


CLEAN UP CAMPAIGN ENDED 
from a fire 


A marked improvement, 


hazard point of view, was reported last 


week by the 


inspectors participating in 


the sixth clean-up campaign of the fac- 
tory district between Thirty-fourth and 


Canal streets, at a meeting 


week. 


held last 
In all 2,004 inspections were made 


during the drive and these were confined 


to those risks which, 


on the fifth clean- 


up campaign were found to be in an un- 


satisfactory condition. 


Over 340 cases of 


smoking in factories were reported and 
735 cases of notices prohibiting smoking. 


One of the 


problems brought out was 


the increased difficulties in answering fire 
alarms owing to traffic congestion in the 


territory covered, 








NEAL BASSETT, President 





$ 5,800,834.29 


$ 4,478,484.10 


$ 5,508,164.57 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


$ 915,931.65 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


$3,461,203.02 


$2,971,049.18 


$4,071,227.38 


$3,197,308.18 


$4,763,794.03 


$ 72,839.60 


CONCORD, N. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
844 Rush Street 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


ORGANIZED 1855 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


NET SURPLUS 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


SURPLUS 
POLICYHOLDERS 








OF NEWARK, N. J. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ‘CAPITAL 
$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 





ORGANIZED 1853 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1854 





OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 600,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1866 





OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1871 





OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 $ 


ORGANIZED 1870 





OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1886 





OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











DEPARTMENT OFFICES 





$6,330,428.58 


$1,339,631.27 


$ 907,434.92 


$ 436,937.19 


675,013.58 


$ 801,048.81 


$ 543,092.05 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


$11,330,428.58 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 2,339,631.27 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,507,434.92 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 


$ 1,436,937.19 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,675,013.58 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,801,048.81 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 843,092.05 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Department 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


60 Sansome Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Not All Agents Want 
Excess Commissions 


PREFER COMPANY 
Excelsior of Syracuse Finds Its Agents 
Favor E. U. A. Scale Over Excess 
Commission Basis 

Local agents like high commissions «for 
the business they write, but at the same 
time they are not eager for commissions 
that are so high as to impair the finan- 
cial strength and loss paying ability of 
the companies they represent. That 
agents are not always thinking of the in- 
come they are going to receive is shown 
in the answers to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Excelsior of Syracuse to 
many of its agents asking whether the 
company should join the Kkastern Under- 
writers’ Association and subscribe to its 
commission scales or remain independ- 
ent and able to attract business by pay- 
ing excess commissions. The majority 
or agents favored the company joining 
the kK. U. A., which it has. 

The kxcelsior, of which Fredrick V. 
Bruns, of Svracuse, is president, before 
sending out the questions, named a com- 


STABILITY 


mittee of five local agents to learn the 
sentiments of other agents of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bruns is a local agent and 
eleven of the company’s directors are. 
This committee es John Hender- 
son, Herkimer, N. Y.; Gilbert T. Ams- 
den, Rochester, N. Y.; Albert A. Cope- 
ley, Clinton J. Ayres, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., and W. H. A. Munns, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., and represented an excepted 
city agency, a non-affiliated agency, a 
large city agency not excepted and two 
agencies in smaller cities. 
Questions Asked Agents 
The questionnaire included some of the 
following questions: 


“In your opinion will there be more 
openings available in substantial repre- 
sentative agencies in or out of the asso- 


ciation ? 

“If out, would the possible loss of re- 
insrance contracts and subsequent redue- 
tion in lines be a drawback to the com- 
pany ? 

“If you represent companies that are 
expected to join the FE. U. A. would you 
be satisfied to keep the agency of the 


Exeelsior even though it meant the sac- 
rifice of the 204%, scale from all compa- 
nies, and the necessity of taking 15 and 


25% scale? 


“The principal reason advanced for 


staying out is to be free in paying com- 
missions. Such being the case how far 
should the company go in paying com- 


missions ? 

“Do you think that there would be 
more interest in the Excelsior by reason 
of its plan of organization as an agents’ 
company, on in a higher commission ? 

Some of the replies received from lead- 
ing agents in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania follows: 

Views Expressed by Agents 


H. P. Smith & Son, Woodhull, N. Y. 


“Can’t see any reason for a_ higher 
commission so long as large and older 
companies stay on 20%, ete. We as 


agents are like others—satisfied and 
rather see surplus built up. 
Flanders Insurance Agency, Potsdam, 

“Higher commissions are interesting, 
but how would this affect the company’s 
standing ?” 

Edward L. Haskell, Oneida, N. Y.; 

“Do not believe higher commissions 
will get us anywhere in the long run.” 
Lathrop Insutance Agency, Carbondale, 

) 


Pa 

“As for the Excelsior staying out of 
the Association, in order to pay commis- 
sions on any basis the officers choose, it 
seems to me that the plan of the com- 
pany to give agents an opporiunity to 
buy stock, and the management of the 
company by agents on the Board of [i- 
rectors, are sufficient to interest fire un- 
derwriters of the best type. Higher com- 
missions will not be a sufficient attrac- 
tion for the better class of agents, whose 
co-operation you will eventually secure, 
if your business is continued along the 
present lines. 


“Perhaps the writer’s experience and 
observation is not broad enough to war- 
rant an opinion on the subject of com- 
missions; nevertheless, I do not see how 
commissions can be increased in accord- 
ance with the demand from agents gen- 
erally, unless rates are increased; and 
the heads of the fire insurance compa- 
nies seem to be having some headache 
over this.” 

Helmbold & Stewart, Clearfield, Pa.: 
“Its plan of organization should ad- 
vance it. Companies depending on high 
commissions seldom make good agency 
companies. 
Van Iuzer Agency, 
“We will be 
the committee 
Think moderate 
best.” 
Dolan 
N. 


Warwick, N. Y.: 
satished with whatever 
decides is best for all. 
reasonable commission 
Agency, Utica, 


& Conboy Inc., 
¥: 


“Interest should be as agents’ company 


rather than higher commissions.” 
Cape Vincent Underwriters, Cape Vin- 
cent, N. : 


“It would seem that the fact of the 
Excelsior being a company made up of 
agents ought to create more interest in 
any agency than any slight difference in 


commission might create, as the differ- 
ence would surely have to be very small 
in order for the Excelsion to survive and 


compete with the other companies. 
‘This agency is heartily in favor of the 


flat 20% commission as it seems to us 
that the saving in time in making out 
account currents and other necessary 


work would more 


! than offset the slight 
difference the 15% 


to 25% might make, 
if it really made any difference, also, 
it would seem to us that it would make 
a vast amount of difference in the work 
at any Home Office.” 


Reply From C. H. Biddle 


Chi is. H. Biddle, Wilkes- Barre, Pa: 

“Nothing in high commissions as com- 
pared with the company’s standing. Bet- 
ter underwriting in offices of Under- 
writers’ Ass’n agents. Urge going into 
Ass’n by all means.” 


Tremaine Agency, Inc., Fredonia, N. Y 
“We believe that it is better to be an 
agents company than to buy poor busi- 
ness with excess commissions.” 
Broughton & Son, Pavilion, N. Y.: 
“More interest on account of being an 
agents’ company so far as we are con- 
cerned. If all agents are stockholders, 
they should realize on their loss in com- 
inissions in the way of increased divi- 
dends, once the company is established 
on a dividend paying basis.” 
H.C. "@ Li. WW. Horton, 
N 


¥a 


Middletown, 


“Plan of organization appeals. Higher 
commission has never been an attraction 


to the right class of agent because of 
curtailment of other facilities.” 
C. M. Bender, Towanda, Pa.: 


“T hope — this company will be able 
to make good by going along with the 
nearly 200 first class companies. I like 
good commissions, but do not like any 
company that must pay tore to get busi- 
ness than first class companies ought to 
pay. | do not believe our prospect of 
success ought to be built upon so flimsy 
a foundation as that of outpaying other 
companies in commissions paid.” 
Girard L. Mckntee & Son, 

N, ¥: 

“I believe in the long run the company 
would be better off by joining the E. U. 
A. It might not be quite as profitable 
to the agents, but in a broad way and 
considering the best interests of the fire 
insurance business as a whole, | say join 
the association.” 

John F. White, Lake Placid, N. Y.: 

“Keep it an agents’ company, but keep 
it in the E. U. A.” 


Kingston, 


H. T. HIGGINBOTHAM DIES 
H. T. Higginbotham, of New Orleans, 
head of H. T. Higginbotham, Inc., gen- 
eral agent for several fire insurance com- 
panies, died suddenly in New Orleans on 
Monday evening. 


Oakland 
men have 
derwriters. 


insurance 
association of un- 


(California) — life 
formed an 








ciated. 
representatives. 





REFLECTED PRESTIGE 


When you represent the PHILADELPHIA FIRE 
AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, you be- 
come endowed with a reputation for financial strength, 
for unswerving fidelity to the principles of fair deal- 
ing, and for a broad protective service. 


This hard-won franchise of public good-will is a 
business asset that must be experienced to be appre- 
It is both appreciated and enjoyed by our 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
8th floor, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Chicago, Ill. 

















Speculate on New 
Michigan Dep’t. Head 


HANDS’ TERM ENDS JAN. 1, 1927 


Election of Opponent to Present Com- 
missioner’s Choice Likely to Bring 
Change in Office 


Since choice, at last ‘weet s election, of 
Mayor Fred W. 
next Governor of 
the 
have 


Green of lonia as the 
members of 
that state 
other and their 
acquaintances in politics who will be the 
insurance commissioner appointed by the 


new 


Michigan, 


insurance fraternity in 


been asking each 


executive. Commissioner Hands, 


although he may choose to resign be- 
fore that date, will be automatically re- 


moved from office January 1 when Mayor 
Green becomes governor as Mr. Hands 
was a loyal supporter of Governor Groes- 


beck in his unsuccessful fight fora fourth 


term.. Mr. Hands has previously stated 
that he will be glad to coach his suc- 
cessor in the duties of his office and to 


outline the 
matters in 


status of 


numerous pending 
which the 


department is in- 


terested. But to take advantage of this 
offer, the new governor will have to de- 
clare himself as to his choice for com- 


missioner before his term actually begins. 
For that reason, some insurance men be- 
lieve that announcement of the new in- 
surance department head may be forth- 
coming soon. 

Of course, there is a possibility that 
the new commissioner would not need 
“coaching,” for instance, if Deputy Com- 
missioner Horace 8. Corell were pro- 
moted to his present chief's place. Com- 
missioner Hands, it is recalled, was ad- 
vanced by Governor Groesbeck from the 
position of deputy, and it is possible that 
the new governor might honor the prece- 
dent. 

There are, however, at 
didates for the job outside the depart- 
ment and rumors have distributed the 
post among half a dozen or more poli- 
ticians and insurance men in_ various 
parts of the state. Former State Sena- 
tor Charles Soully, of Almont, head of 
the Michigan Mutual Fire and a strong 
supporter of mutual insurance, has 
openly coveted the commissionership, it 


least two can- 


is said, ever since he chairmaned the 
senate insurance committee. He was a 
supporter of Mr. Green and has since, 


it is said, expressed himself as being 
ready to accept the post of commissioner. 

A candidate of entirely different mold 
is George Brown, executive secretary of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, former state representative and 
arch-enemy of mutuals and reciprocals 
He, also, was a Green supporter, it is 
stated, and would welcome this particu- 
lar appointment in the new administra- 
tion. 

Among those recently mentioned as 
probably acceptable to the new governor, 
providing they would accept themselves, 
are Herbert Orr of Caro and Charles 
McBride of Holland. Mr. Orr is a for- 
mer deputy commissioner, an attorney, 
and is reputed to have considerable po- 
litical influence in the Thumb district 
where Caro is situated and where Gov- 
ernor-elect Green found much support in 
the recent elections. Mr. McBride is 
also a lawyer and he runs a large agency 
in Holland. He, likewise, is reputed to 
be influential politically and is said to 
have aided Mayor Green's candidacy 
Many insurance men say that neither of 
these men “could afford” to take the 
commissionership because of the fact 
that their present connections yield far 
larger and more certain financial returns. 
York 
char- 

100 


Murphy & 
City, insurance ag 
tered at Albany with capital of 
shares non par value stock. F. B. and 

Jordan, 58 West &&th Street. New 
York City and E. P. Murphv, 1157 East 
40th Street, Brooklyn, are directors and 
subscribers. McKown and Condon, 165 
Broadway, New York City, are attorneys 
for the corporation. 


Jordan, Inc., New 
ency, has been 
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HY does this Company pay commissions to its Agents? | 
For many years the question of adequate commission 
has been under discussion in this Country and at this time 
much thoughtful attention is being given to eliminating 
discrimination in the rates of compensation paid. | 


A brief review of the economic reasons for paying any 
commission may contribute something toward the solution 
of the proper percentages. Our policies are legal documents 
affecting billions of dollars in values, and their application 
and construction require the services of trained men, skilled 
in fitting the contracts to the needs of property owners. 
Only men of experience, familiar alike with insurance prac- 
tice and modern business methods can perform this task, and | | 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. | 





Since it has proven impracticable for the assured to deal | 
directly with the insurance carrier in the purchase of | 
indemnity contracts, the safety of the institution of insur- 
ance lies partly in the stability of the agent and his 
commissions in the aggregate must be commensurate with the 
service rendered to the community. 


Any compensation above that actually earned is an 
unjustifiable tax upon the insuring public and would | 
finally disrupt the entire system. | | 
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Connecticut Reports On 
Automobile Ins. Co. 


MAKES REVIEW OF FOUR YEARS 
Praises New Beseds Tells of $11,000,000 
Addition to Surplus; Comments on 
Former Administration 
report on the Automobile 
ance Company's investigation of 
years’ transactions by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department has been made 
public. It is signed by William M. Cor- 
coran, actuary of the Department. The 
report is one of the most exhaustive ever 
issucd by an Insurance Department, go- 
ing into marine and other losses, book- 
keeping methods, administration of the 
company, refinancing and the election of 
the strong new board on which among 
others are Richard M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire, and Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix In- 

surance Co. of Hartford. 


The report discusses the 
to the reorganization very 
winds up by calling attention, among 
other things, to radical changes which 
have been made in the personnel, to the 
greater familiarity of the new board of 
directors with the policies of the com- 
pany, to the cancellation of unprofitable 
reinsurance contracts, and to the addi- 
tion of $11,000,000 to surplus. The re- 
port in full follows: 


The Insur- 


four 


situation up 
frankly and 


During the year 1925 this company, in re- 
spouse to serious representations by this de- 
partment, sold additional capital stock at $300 


per share, thereby bringing its capital stock 
to $4,000,000 and adding $4,000,000 to its sur- 
plus, and also reinsured 40% of its outstanding 
liabilities (except for ocean marine insurance 
and some minor lines). But an examination of 
the annual report to this department filed by 
the company on January 30, 1926, indicated on 
its face a_ still unsatisfactory condition of its 
affairs. Consequently, under your instructions 
(in spite ot the fact that an examination of 
the company was not required by law to be 


undertaken before the year 1927) a thorough 

examination was at once commenced and _ has 

xcen carefully conducted by this department. 
EXPENDITURES 

As the examination of the company pro- 

gressed, it became apparent that there had been 

serious irregularities in the bookkeeping of the 


company, and 
December 31, 
understated and, 
liber. itely falsific ‘d. 
‘he character of the 
our examination of the 
ment items of the 


that in the 
192 25, 


report filed as of 
its liabilities had been much 
indeed, in some respects, de- 


bookkeeping 
income and 
annual report for 


rendered 
disburse- 
1925 quite 


difficult, by reason of the fact that the trans- 
actions, as shown by the books, were often in- 
sufliciently described and were sometimes not 


described at all, 
vouchers. 


We found, 


even on the accompanying 


indeed, that in various years, 


certain expenditures were charged to accounts 
for which no such expenditures were, in fact, 
made. In certain cases also receipts were so 
entered as to disguise the fact that correspond- 


ing liabilities were created. 
On June 26, 1925, the 


received a 
loan of $300,000 


Carpenter & Co. 
which he 


company 
from Guy 
in consideration for 


was given a 
favorable commission contract. This payment 
was credited to ocean marine losses, instead o 
being charged as borrowed money. On De- 
cember 29, 1925, the loan was repaid, together 
with interest of $7,500 Ocean marine losses 
were debited $300,000 and the interest payment 
was put through as a credit to interest on 
agents’ balances. 

BOWRING LOAN 
Another large loan repayment was made in 


Jecember, 1925, and it 
company had borrowed 
0., Ltd., of London, 


was discovered that the 
from C. T. Bowring & 
England, $456,500 on De- 
cember 8, 1922; $212,500 on December 31, 1923; 
and $140,850 on December 31, 1924. In con- 
sideration, C. T. Bowring & Co. had received a 


favorable contract for the placing of all ex- 
cess reinsurance desired by the three companies 
in the Actna group. None of these payments 
was charged to borrowed money, but all were 
used as credits to ocean marine reinsurance 
losses, fire renga and commissions on va- 
Tilous other lines. The loans were reduced by 





collections and various foreign salvage items 
which were paid directly to Bowring by the com- 
Pany’s collection agent. We find that these col- 
lections did not go through the books at all, 
but the company kept a memorandum of the 
balance due Jowring. 


n December 31, 1922, the balance was $424,- 





on December 31, 1923, it -was $568,- 
on December 31, 1924, it was $524,- 
None of these balances were carried 


as a liability in the 
ments. 

On December 30, 1925, 
Bowring the amount of 


respective annual state- 


the company cabled 
$185,131.84 and cred- 


ited that account, in its agents’ balances, with 


$172,871.97, thus liquidating the three loans. 
ihe payments were debitea to ocean mame 
losses and various Commission accounts. ihe 


repayments exceeded the loans by $351,183.09 
due to the ditierence in foreign exchange. 
in the balance sheet im this report, we 
properly shown these two transactions. 
LIABILITIES 

The understatements of liabilities related es- 
pecially to the unearned premium reserve and 
the unpaid losses. 

the unearned premium reserves were stated 
in the annual report as $11,492,208.90.  Cor- 
rectly — the amount should have been $13,- 
354,521.34. 

the ocean marine 
$1,525,067.34. We 
Ail other unpaid 
409,295.31. We 
098,486.53. 

When it became evident 
been the delinquencies of 
gaged in the service of the 
ance Company, Mr. Edward D. Robbins was 
specially retained as legal counsel of this de- 
partment to aid in the investigation of the 
alfairs of the company. 

Mr. Robbins examined under oath all men who 
were disclosed as responsible for the condition 


have 


losses 
state 
losses 


find 


were 
them as 
were 
them to 


reported as 
$4,188,578.00. 
reported as $3,- 
have been $6,- 


how serious had 
some of those en- 
Automobile Insur- 


of the company’s affairs and for the official 
misstatements of its financial condition. 

Mr. Robbins also spent considerable time in 
London, investigating the nature of the exten- 


sive and unprofitable business done 
pany through London, 
the estimation of the 


by the com- 
with a view especially to 
very large amount of 


still outstanding liabilities arising out of that 
business. 

Krom this investigation it clearly emerged 
that those in actual control of affairs had 
been set upon getting as large a volume of 
business as possible, and that under the stimu- 
lus of this desire, they had entered into many 
treaties and contracts’ which they should have 
seen to be improvident, and which resulted in 
excessive losses, They had agreed to pay un- 


reasonably large 


) commissions. ‘they had placed 
the writing of 


policies under the control of or- 

ganizations whose main interest lay in doing a 

large business for the sake of commissions, 

and relatively little in securing business which 
would be sate or profitable. 

The most disastrous business undertaken was 

f ocean marine insurance. Especially ill- 

were the arrangements by which the 

London Assurance, a well-known corporation of 

London, was constituted underwriting agent of 


the Automobile Insurance Company with sole 
discretion and unlimited control of the extent 
and nature of the business done. Not. con- 
tent with its direct contract with the London 
Assurance, the Automobile Insurance Company 
also purchased the contract with the London 


Assurance held by the 
Accident Company, 
this purchase, 


London Guarantee and 
Limited. By the terms of 
if the underwriting of marine in- 
surance by the London Assurance, as agent of 
the London Guarantee and Accident Company, 
resulted in net losses, the Automobile Insur- 


ance Company was to ‘bear these losses in full, 
plus £25,000 payable in any event to the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident Company, and 
plus £15,000 per annum, payable to the Lon- 
don Assurance. If there were to be net profits, 
the Automabile Insurance Company was to re- 
ceive only one-third of these profits, less the 


£15,000 per annum payable to the London As- 
surance. The underwriting officers of the Lon- 
don Assurance themselves state that they re- 
garded the terms of this purchase as prepos- 


terous. 
MARINE SITUATION 


Moreover, in 1923 when these arrangements 
were made, it would have been possible for 
underwriters of sound judgment to foresee that 
the immediate future of a marine insurance 
business was not so promising as to warrant 
extensive engagements. There was going on a 
great fall in the values of ships, and conse- 
quently in the aggregate money amount of ma- 
rine insurance to be written. The competi- 
tion of this diminished volume of business was 
so keen as naturally to result in unprofitable 
rates of premium. The London Assurance, in 
order to stay in the business, had to take risks 
at the obtainable rates, and when insurance 
brokers offered (as is usual) a number of 
risks to be underwritten, all or none, the self- 
interest of the London Assurance might be as- 
sumed naturally to lead it not to take for its 
own account the least inviting risks. It is not 
a matter for wonder that the actual results of 
the business done through the London Assur- 
ance have been disastrous. 

SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 

This examination has included an_ investi- 
gation of the organization and powers of the 
company and of its affairs during the period 
from December 31, 1921, to December 31, 1925, 
and has involved ‘some consideration of. trans- 
actions of 1926 which were found to throw 
light on the affairs of that period. 

“his company was. organized under the 
amended charter of the Manufacturers’ Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, which was incor- 
porated under the laws of Connecticut, June 
13, 1907. The Automobile Insurance Compan 
began business as such in April, 1913, wit 
$200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus paid in. 
The capital authorized by the original charter 
was not less than $200,000, nor more than 
$2,000,000. By amendment of the charter in 
1917, an increase of capital to an amount not 
exceeding $5,000,000 was authorized. In 1915, 
the capital was increased to $1,000,000, by the 
issuance of $700,000 of additional stock, at 
$200 per share, thereby adding $700,000 to "pure 
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iInsuialece Collpany May be authorized to tras- 
act by tlle saws Of such Slate. dn tact, the 
AulOmouvuwe Lusurauce Company writes hie aud 
Mame aud aluicd unes OL Misurance, imciuding 
automovue tire aud thett, Besiues puilCics 
under its OW MNalc, It writes separate scrics 
OL puikicS under We titles “rire and Masiuc 
Unueiwraters” and “arotectuuve Underwriters im 
certain sections of the country. 
ALRKLLORLAL ADMINISTRATION 


On wecember 31, 1925, the company was li- 


censed im all states except New mexico, aid 
im the aecriitory Of tilawau, it also held a Vo- 
minnow of Canada sicense tor hre and inland 


transportation imsurance and heid marine and 
IMianu wausporlalion imsurance Lcenses in the 
Vrovinces OL Nova Scoua, Untario, Quebec, Liit- 
Ish Commpia and manitoba. 4t was aiso it 
censed im Cuva, dt wiote direct ocean marine 
insu:ance in tngland, and through remsurance 
treaties, acceptea vou hre and marie risks in 
alt parts Of the word, 
bor administrative 
maiitaims Lour 


purposes, the 
departments, viz., the 
deparement, which handics the 

Giecater New York; the Southern 
Atlanta, Georgia, which handles the 
the southern states, 
francisco, 


company 
New 101K 
business ot 
department, 
business OL 
the Macific department, San 
Calitornia, which handles the busi- 
ness ot the tar western states; and the home 
othce, which handles all other business. Lach 
department 1s selt-tunctioning; it appoints its 
own agents, collects its own balances, and pays 


its Own losses, reporting Summaries only to 
the home office, ; ; : 
the management of the company is by its 


charter vested im a board of directors which, 
according to the by-laws, shall consist of not 
less than seven nor more than ten stockholders, 
and which shall meet at least once a month 
and shall elect or appoint the officers of the 
compauy. On December 31, 1925, the direc- 
tois ana officers of the company were as follows: 

Directors——Samuel G, John O. En- 
ders, Morgan . Mrainard, J. English, W. E. 
A. Bulkeley, M. G. poor aly Jr, cC. H. Rem- 
ington, UD. Newton Barney, M. S. Little, C. F. 
Seaverns, 


Otticers—Morgan B, Brainard, president; C. 
H. Remington, W. L. Mooney, C. Bb. Morcom, 
R. W. Myers and J. C. Barden, vice-presidents; 


G. R. Fulton, secretary; M. G. Bulkeley, Jr., 
treasurer; W. E A. Bulkeley, auditor. 
ASSETS 

Real Estate—On December 31, 1925, the com 
pany owned one parcel of real estate, ‘a farm of 
140 acres, located in lowa, acquired through 
the foreclosure of a mortgage loan in 1925, 
the deed to this property was examined and 
found to be properly recor The company 
reported the parcel at a oh ay yl market value 
of $11,291.43, resulting from the foreclosure of 
a mortgage of $10,500 and costs of $791.43. 

The department secured an independent ap- 
praisal of this property. The appraiser reported 
that “this property, including buildings, would 
bring about $10,000 in cash at sheriff’s sale.” 

We have allowed the parcel at a market value 
of $10,000, deducting the excess of the book 
value as a non-admitted asset. 

MORTGAGE LOANS 

On December 31, 1925, the 
135 mortgage loans for an 
amount of $917,000. The 


company owned 
aggregate principal 
account was proved 


with the mortgage notes and all papers were 
examined and found to be in order. For all 
loans over $10,000, the department secured an 
independent appraisal of the mortgage property. 
The value reported was well in excess of the 
loan in every case, ‘The _ vary from 5% 
to 7%. On some of the 7% loans a collection 
charge of 1% is paid oak’ is charged to in- 


vestment expense. 

Interest was overdue on six loans, and one 
loan is in process of foreclosure. Interest due 
or accrued on each loan was computed. In_ the 
case of one loan interest of $77 was paid in 
advance. This has been carried as a liability in 
this report. 

On December 31, 1925, the company held one 
collateral loan for $31, 000. The note, and the 
collateral and assignments were examined. The 
loan was amply protected by the market value 
of the collateral. It is a demand note at 
5% interest. Accrued interest was calculated 
and the company’s figure was verified. 

BONDS AND STOCKS 


The bonds and stocks owned by the 
pany were counted on January 14, 1926, at the 
vaults of the United’ States Security Trust 
Company, where they are_ kept. Bonds de- 
posited with the States of Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina and Virginia, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the Republic of Cuba, the Re- 
public of France, and the Bank of England 
were verified by an inspection of certificates of 
deposit. All bonds and stocks, as reported in 
the annual statement, were accounted for by 
taking into consideration sales made subsequent 
to December 31, 1925, which were verified from 
cash book entries. Complete descriptions were 
checked with Schedule D. he book values 
were checked with the company’s card records, 
and the ledger figure was proved, 


com- 
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IiatKCt vaiue of securities 


irom the time ot 


purchase, 
the accrued interest on all bonds was calcu- 
lated and the company’s figures verified in every 
case, 
CASH IN OFFICE 
The cash in office 
Ment examiner at the 


AND BANK 

was counted by a depart- 
ciose Ot business on De- 
Cember 31, 1425. Lhe amount agreed with the 
balance shown by the company’s pooks., 

On December $1, 1925, the company had de- 
posits in ten banks, totaling $2,U/9,/70.24, ail 
ot which were bearing mterest at rates vary- 
ing trom li2% to 3%. bank Certificates were 


omamed tor cach ot these accounts and they 
were reconciled with the books of the com- 
pany by adjusting tor the outstanding checks 
and imterest not credited, 


the toreign marine sterling account of the 


Guaranty 4t1ust Company, London, England, 
Was converted at $4.8/ to the pound, which was 
the correct rate for Deeember 31, 1925. There 


was a small account 
Company, tarts, 
francs which the 
$928.99, ‘Lhe 
cial 


with the Guaranty ‘Trust 
france, representing 15,483.04 
company converted at .06 to 
French trance was quoted by finan- 
periodicals on December 31, 1925, at .0375. 


Using this rate, the vatue of the account was 
$580.61 and we have deducted the excess, 
$348.58, as a non-admitted asset. 

_ the company reported $4,250.42 as accrued 
interest on bank balances. Each item included 
was supported by a statement from the bank. 
Actual receipt ot this amount was verified by 
cash book and journal 


entries tor 


January, 
tound one 


$/.04 not 
been al- 


1926. We also 
inciuded by the company, 
lowed in this report. 

AGENTS’ BALANCES 
annual statement, the company 
agvuts balances ot $8,002,888.19, lhe 
showed direct and remsurance balances of 9/,- 
595,052.50, tunds held on deposit under rein- 
surance treaties of $829,866.33, and reimsurance 
payable of $380,060./0, producing the above net 
ngures. tneluded in the reinsurance payable, 
was the credit of $172,871.97 to C. ‘I. Bowring 
& Co., previously mentioned. 

the unpaid balances on December 31, 1925, 
of every agent of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, the Fire & Marine Underwriters, and 
the Protective Fire Underwriters were listed tor 


item of 
which has 


In its showed 


ledger 


our use by the company. Every balance of 
the home office and New York branch was 
checked with the premium journals to verify 
the net amount due and to determine the month 
of the account. 

‘The direct automobile business of the com- 
pany is written by the home office organization 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, and 


the accounts are 
gross basis. ‘ 
basis by 
timate 


kept om a casualty basis, or 
They have been converted to a net 
estimating the commissions. The es- 
was analyzed and appears to be fair. 

The treaty deposits held by ceding companies 


are all with foreign companies. They have been 
verified from the treaty deposit ledger. The 
deposits represent premiums due the Automo- 


bile company, but which, under the various 
treaties, are not to be paid until earned. The 
company has cancelled most of these treaties. 

Reinsurance accounts receivable and payable 
have been verified from the company’s ledgers. 

Of the total balances, the company repoited 
$32,504.69, as the amount over three months 
due. We made an independent computation and 
found several small differences, our figure being 
$31,804.19. In the separation of the overdue 
accounts, we accepted lists of the Southern 
department and Pacific department business as 
submitted by the company. The amounts in- 
volved were very small in comparison with the 
total. 

It was noted 
of December, 
company upon 
counts were 
ed to the 


that during the 
sight drafts were 
many of the agents whose ac- 
overdue. These drafts were credit- 
respective accounts when delivered 


last few days 
drawn by the 


to the bank and charged back in January if re- 
turned. dishonored. We examined the agents’ 
journals and bank accounts for January and 
found delinquent accounts aggregating $19,- 

530.37, where the drafts had been returned un- 
paid. This amount, together with other ac- 
counts, over three months due, has been de- 


ducted as non-admitted. 
REINSURANCE RECOVERABLE 
As a ledger asset, the 


company reported re- 


insurance recoverable on paid losses, amount- 
ing to $108,617.20. Eac h account was veri- 
fied from the company’s subsidiary ledger. 


Practically all accounts have now been paid, 

cept a claim of $2,358 56 from the United States 
Branch of the Second Russian Insurance Com- 
pany of Petrograd. During 1925, the New 
York department took charge of the affairs of 
the United States branch of this company, for 
the purpose of liquidation, but the case was 
appealed. The Automobile company is not likely 
to realize anything on this claim for some time, 
and it has been deducted as non-admitted. 
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As a non-ledger asset, the 
reinsurance recoverable on 
ing to $362,210.88, this rep,esenting chiefly ocean 
marine claims An analysis of all accounts 
showed the proper amount recovérable to be 
$357,394.37. Phis figure includes the following 
accounts with companies which are at the pres- 
ent time in liquidation. 


company reported 


paid tosses amount 


City Equitable Assurance Co.... $3,064.96 
Easex Union Ins. Co.......+0. 958.38 
International of ( ~— agen.....156,463.35 
Jefferson In in, .waeaskiautekea 9,816.73 


Norske-Lloyd Ins. Co 42,864.79 


$213,168.21 


The value of these claims is uncertain and 
it is unlikely that anything will be paid upon 
them for some time. They have therefore been 


deducted as non-admitted 


The other assets consisted of Bills Receivable, 
$16,204.45; Advance Traveling Expenses, Com- 
missions and Suspense, $2,630.79; and Kansas 


Impounded Premiums, $15,962.60. All of these 
accounts were deducted as non-admitted assets. 
Each account was verified from the books. 


Unpaid losses, except ocean marine—An_ an- 
alysis of the company’s figures, for unpaid 
losses, showed theit insufficiency immediately. 
In the supporting lists a great many items were 


marked “fk 


timate not given,’ and no liability 
was carried for 


these. Discounts of 15% to 
21% were applied on fire and motor vehicle 
business, representing anticipated savings, —al- 
though no such discounts were made’ from the 
reinsurance recoverable. Only losses reported 
up to January 10 were included and no pro- 
vision was made for incurred prior to 
December 31, 1925, but still unreported on Jan 


losses 


uary 10. And known losses under one reinsur- 
ance treaty were omitted altogether. 
ARRIVING AT UNPAID LOSSES 


To obtain our figure for 
followed the following 
1 Ve took the 


unpaid 
procedure: 
company’s list of home of 
fice claims and checked each item with the 
loss record card or the actual loss file, using 
the amount paid, if since paid, or the adjuster’s 
estimate, if still unpaid. 

2. We examined the records of all losses 
reported from January 10 to May 1, 1926, and 
listed all claims which were incurred in 1925. 

. Examiners visited the New York branch 
and secured figures similar to the above on this 
business. 

4. Revised 
Southern and Pacific 
the above basis, were submitted. under our in 
structions, by the managers of these depart- 
ments, as of March 15, 1926, and were accepted 
by us. The amount of such claims was com 
par: atively small. 

5. Domestic treaty losses, 
of one company, various bureau inland 
navigation losses, and other reported on 
bordereaux were revised from the bordereaux 
of paid losses subsequently submitted, and un 
reported losses subsequently paid were added. 

6. The exception noted above is he Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, which had a fire 
treaty and a motor vehicle treaty with the Auto 


losses, we 


lists of losses of the 


made up on 


outstanding 
departments, 


except in the case 
losses, 
losses 


mobile Insurance Company, but which was not 
required to submit  bordereaux. From the 
United States managers of this company, at 


Chicago, we obtained a revised statement of the 


amount due by the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany as of December si, 1925, on outstanding 
losses. 

7. In the case of foreign fire treaty losses 
it was found that full loss reports come itt 
about nine months late. When these figures 
were closed, only the first three-quarters of 1925 


had been received and it was necessary for us 

to estimate the losses of the last quarter. 
Reinsurance ceded is handled chiefly through 
everal reinsurance pools organized by the Au- 


tomohile Insurance Company. The pool parti- 
cipations were analyzed and the reinsurance was 
computed for every case. Thirty per cent. of 


from the St. Paul Fire 
Company is retroceded 
Insurance Company, at 
received from the Fm 
Company is reinsured in 
Accident Insurance Com- 


the business received 
and Marine Insurance 
to the Hartford Fire 
100% of the business 
ployers Fire Insurance 
the Autocar Fire and 


pany of London. 

As a result of our investigation, we ob 
tained the following figures for the outstanding 
losses, except ocean marine losses, as of De- 


cember 31, 192 


p'oyea the company’s own experience on United 
Stages business for the last five years to de 
velop a set of ratios showing what per cent. of 
the premiums in any year is paid out in losses 


on that business occurring in the first year, 
second year, third year, and subsequent years. 
Applying these ratios to the premium income 
for the various years, we obtained the Run- 
off Cost of United States business. To ob- 
tain the loss reserve, we deducted from. this 


figure, the unearned premium reserve since that 
is carried as a liability elsewhere. 

The reserve carried on foreign marine busi- 
ness is an estimate secured through Mr. Rob 
bins from a firm of chartered accountants which 
does the auditing for London Lloyds, and the 
personnel of which is very familiar with ocean 
marine business and records. Complete records 
were analyzed at the office of the London man- 
agers of the Automobile Insurance Company, 
and the estimate obtained from the firm under 
Mr. Robbins’ instructions has been used in this 


report. 

The company’s ocean marine experience has 
been exceedingly bad, and the reserve based 
upon past experience, is therefore very high. 
While the future, of course, may show im- 


provement, we do not feel that any other basis 
than the one used could be justified under the 
circumstances, 

UNEARNED PREMIUM 


For its reserve 


RESERVE 

records, the company punches 
Hollerith cards, showing the actual premium and 
reserve premium on issues, and the return pre- 
mium and reserve premium to be deducted on 
cancellations. These cards are tabulated and 
the totals are entered each month in the smail 
reserve registers, ‘The totals for actual pre- 
miums written and return premiums are checked 
with the accounting department. Reserve pre 
miums and reserve premiums cancelled are com- 
pared to see that they are reasonably close. 
These latter items are then posted to the large 
reserve registers, in which is kept a running 
account of insurance in force, properly grouped 
for reserve purposes. The balances in these reg- 


isters are drawn off on summary sheets as of 
December 31 each year, and from these sheets 
the reserve is computed. 

In our verification, we checked the summary 


sheets for 1925 with the large reserve regis- 
tess. The postings from the small to the large 
registers for the entire year 1924 and 1925 were 
checked for all of the large lines, i. e., fire, 
ocean marine, motor vehicle, and inland’ navi- 
gation. Here we found one error, which in- 
creased the reserve by the amount of $583.33. 


As a test check of the accuracy of the small 
reserve registers, we verified all fire business 
for the State of Ohio for the month of June, 
1925, and all ocean marine business for June, 
1925. No errors were found in this work. 


Ocean marine cargo business, whic h_ requires 
a reserve of 100% of the premiums in force, 
the company set up 100% of the December 


writings, which proved to be much smaller than 
an average month. In our figures we have used 
one-twelfth of the total writings for the year, 
which seems to be fairer. 

As a result of our computation, we find 
that the unearned premium reserve on Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, should have been $13,354,821.34. 
The reserve reported by the company was $11,- 
492,208.90. While we did not attempt to re- 
compute the 1924 reserve our analysis did show 
that it was very substantially understated in 
the company’s 1924 annual statement. No jus 
tification of these discrepancies was possible. 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


For estimated in adjustment of unpaid losses, 
the company carried a liability of $35,000. This 
is a difficult item to estimate. The company’s 
figure appears to be small, but it has been al- 
lowed, in view of the contention that the large 
majority of the losses are settled by the loss 


department, which is on a weekly salary basis. 
Dividends due and unpaid and interest due 
on capital stock subscriptions were verified. 


The liability set up the annual statement for 
unpaid salaries, rents, expenses, ete., was $17,- 
413.84, We examined the vouchers for the 


three months of 1926 and found expenses of 
$104,659.38, incurred in 1925, and unpaid on 
December 31, 1925. 

‘he reserve carried for taxes based upon 


1925 business was $586,638.24. 
1926 payments showed the 
936.23, 


An analysis of 
amount to be $597,- 
which has been used in this report. 





Gross Net 
Outstanding Reinsurance Outstanding 
$4,414,686.54 $1,450,308.72 $2,964,377.82 


1,543,454.12 35,764.80 1,507,689.32 
1,751,676.75 181,908.37 1,569,768.38 
23,339.78 4,778.44 18,561.34 
6,209.39 3,107.63 3,101.76 
19,792.98 4,753.16 15,039.82 


31,320.29 


é 11,101.84 
11,275.22 2,428.97 


8,846.25 


$7,801,755.07 $6,098,486.53 
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OCEAN MARINE LOSS RESERVE 
In its annual statement, the company carried 
as a liability, the losses reported up to Janu- 


ary 25, 1926, plus $300,000 for 
losses. While there is no 
formula for setting up an ocean marine loss 
reserve, it is well recognized that on this busi- 
ness, a large proportion of the losses are not 
reported for many months, and many of them 
only years after they occur. The net ocean 
marine premiums of the company for 1925 were 
$6,155,554.72 and it is therefore apparent that 
the report ‘of the company gave a totally in- 
adequate reserve 


unprotected 
universally accepted 


In computing the reserve used by us, we em- 


For contingent commissions due or accrued, 
the reserve shown by the company was $20,000. 
An analysis of the commission accounts showed 


that the amount subsequently paid was $107,- 
748.08. 
Funds held under __ reinsurance _ treaties, 


amounting to $591,810.51, is a ledger liability 
and was verified from the company’s ledgers. 

In analyzing the unearned premium reserve, 
it was found that, at the close of the year, 
a large amount of “binder business’ had been 
put through the books. It was claimed that 
this represented business of which they were 
advised by telegram at the end of the year, 
but no details were available. 


On this business, 





the company had set up premiums of $506,023.31, 
charged commissions of $83,921.44, and set up a 
reserve of $179,214.11, thus benefiting surplus 
to the extent of $242,887.76. All of these en- 
tries were reversed in February, 1926. We have 
set up as a liability, the amount by which sur- 
plus was benefited by this method. Such a pro- 
cedure as was adopted by the company is, of 
course, highly improper. 


In analyzing the C. T. Bowring & Co. ac- 


count, it was found that for its 1925 excess- 
cover policies, the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany had paid an initial premium only, and 


that the balance was due upon determination of 
the 1925 premiums of the company. Investiga- 
tion determined that the additional premium 
due, less commissions and profits credited to the 
Automobile Insurance Company was $535,299.59. 
This has been set up as a liability. 

We have also set up as a liability, the amount 
of $77, representing mortgage loan interest paid 
in advance. 

The capital stock ledger was proved, and the 
total amount of capital stock accounted for. We 


also verified the payments for the increase ef- 
fected in 1925, with the records of the Account- 
ing Department. On December 31, 1925, the 
stock ledger showed 559 stockholders, of which 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company was the 
largest, owning 29,762 of the 40,000 outstand- 


ing shares. 


CHRYSLER-PALMETTO CONTROVERSY 


During the early part of 1925 the Automobile 
Insurance Company entered into negotiation 
with the Chrysler Motor 


Sales Corporation, and 
a master-policy, se the terms 
Chrysler car sold at retail be- 
July 1, 1926, would 
ayainst fire and theft 


agreed to issue 
of which every 
tween July 1, 1925, and 
automatically be insured 
by the Automobile Insurance Company. 
Subsequently, the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany decided that it did not wish to make such 
a contract and secured the consent of the 
Chrysler Motor Sales Corporation and the Pal- 
metto Fire Insurance Company, of Sumter, 
South Carolina, to have the latter company write 
the contract. In consideration of such consent, 
the Automobile Insurance Company made an 
agreement to guarantee the Palmetto Fire In- 


surance Company against loss and to guarantee 
an underwriting profit of 2%. The Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company reinsured 90% of this 
liability 


business on December 31, 
the business under 


The status of the 
1925, is not known. All o 
this contract will not expire until July 1, 1927. 
However, present indications are that the busi- 
ness will be very unprofitable. The question has 
also heen raised as to whether or not the Auto- 
mbile Insurance Company’s guarantee extends 


to the reinsurers of the Palmetto Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

While no liability has been carried on _ this 
account, it is a situation which is being care- 
fully watched, and one which is likely to re- 
sult eventually in a considerable loss to the 
Automobile Insurance Company. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The following is a statement of income and 
disbursements tes 1925, and of assets and lia- 
bilities as of December 31, 
by this examination. 

Acknowledgment is made of the participation 
in this examination of Messrs. F. A. Norton, 
E. L. Ravich, Hamilton, J. T. Gill and 
M. W Cannon, examiners of this department. 

It ought also to be acknowledged that since 
our examination was begun there has been no 
attempt at concealment on the part of persons 
who had been connected with the company nor 
any endeavor to underestimate the real liabilities 
of the company, and that there has been a 
satisfactory co-operation with this department by 
everybody now in the company and an active 
desire to comply with all suggestions made by 
the department or its counsel. 

The auditing for the directors is now effective. 

There have been radical changes since De- 
cember 31, 1925, in the personnel of the com- 
pany and in its methods of business. 

The unprofitable and injurious treaties and 
contracts have been cancelled. 

The volume of business done 
stricted within conservative limits. 

New by-laws have been adopted to secure 
ereater familiarity of directors with the poli- 
cis of the company. 

Since December 31, 1925, there have a'so been 
radical chanv-s in the directorate of the com- 
pony. The department notes with especial sat- 
isfaction that there is now an active and com- 
petent executive committee composed with a 
single exception of new directors. 

The reconstituted board of directors of. the 
company, now possessing a_ realization of its 
responsibilities, must be looked to by stockholders 
and the public to control the future policies 
of the company continuously and intelligently, 
and to provide and maintain such a competent 
administrative organization as will be able to 
bring complete order into the still disturbed 
affairs of the company. and as will furnish an 


1925, as determined 


is being re- 


efficient and successful management of _ its 
business. 
Since December 31, 1925, $1,000,000 of new 


cenital stock has been issued at $1,200 per 
share, thus adding $11,000. 000 to surplus and 
creating a re ee sound financial condition 


of the camnany’s : 
WILLIAM vw "CORCORAN, Actuary. 





| Automobile’s Statement at End of 1925 





Capital Stock. 


capital stock paid up 


Amount of 
iedies December 31, 


Amount of assets 


Extended at 


Net premiums received during the year........ 


Gross interest on mortgage loans.......-+-..6- 


4 ee 
Increase of paid-up capital during the oe ee 


$4,000,000.00 
. .$21,424,495.23 
2,000,000.00 


$23,424,495.23 





OTE ee $28,477,942.91 


-$ 51,091.31 


Gross interest on collateral loans. ..........-se.08. sie eisvarae 1,/94.44 
Grae interest on bonds and dividends on stocks......... vos 443,535.58 
Gross interest On GEPOGIES 2.2... ccccseiscccsiecces Pera » 58,337.09 
Gross interest on bills receivable.......... aeRO ee 254.50 
Gross interest from underwriters’ boards.............seeee0. 261.33 
Gross interest on agents’ balances and treaty deposits....... * 8,715.05 
Gross interest on Federal: tax TrefunG.....0 6.020 cceicccctceave 13,634.00 
Gross rents from company’s property...........eee. re 290.00 
Mephinl) Gane eet MAN DOUNUW  6 6 o-oo wo. 9005 10ce 0 ease persed cosb 0) 8 re eeeCt $ 547,913 10 


Surplus paid in by stockholders. 
Increase in liabilities during the year 
Agents’ balances previously pd off 
Borrowed MONEY ...crccccccsecsccsscncese 
Gross profit on sale 








on account of reinsurance treaties. 





or maturity of ledger assets, 





4,000,000.00 

591,810.51 
: 4,808.18 
». 300,000.00 


ON SER eae er oe er eee ee re re $18,387.50 
FREE: Soo Wine REO Ae NEDA HERR e eee gOS ew SS 7,500.00 
a 25,887.50 
Total WUMCOME isc cdviv esis ecw wesisciee ec aewes ° cecesee erecee $33,943,362.20 
Sree Gh Nn MIOIRG ©. oe eer ne arene cera ows $57,372,857.43 
Disbursements. 
Net amount paid for losses during Che yeaP i. <o6sic00 . csseeecnveacves $21,863,086.76 
LOGS AUSUGEMMCIE EMG EN GCG. i555: b.5-0:0.5; oce:0ire'0) a: 6 10010 0iti5:0, 3 4:040-0 6 NS OAR eS 681,964.59 
Agents’ compensation, including brokerage........... ‘ -$7,958,437.95 


Agents’ allowances 


Field supervisory expe nses. 
Salaries of field 


DS) 


46,486.37 
8,004,924.32 





$724,358 37 


Expe UCR Gl I TROD © 65.015 0 sce isa eho emensies nares aT 166,323.29 
Executive—-traveling expenses of others than field men.... 40,794.43 
ar 931,476.09 
Salaries and fees—directors, officers and clerks........ccccocccececees 466,233.55 
oo RE OL ERO eC EI IC RTE i A er ee me ee 97,581.95 
Furniture and fixtures, including rent of and repairs to same. memes bone 43,987.73 
Bios, tence COTTOCHIORS co... o.cicccccccnncsnensaseces Pe Pe 26,412.89 
Inspections and surveys, including underwriters’ boards ‘and tariff 
POEIINE 5 coins 6 tc 44a ENS Ke eee ease nee Sere reer er 214,721.76 
RPP ere eye ere rrr rere ree ‘ s668-00 506640 S SORE 48,363.88 
Taxes, licenses and fees: 
DIRE. COURIG HAG) BIER | 6c.s ces siecacncwes ease Raee $282,852.06 
Insurance EE PEER er Hea eet Saat siece 20,641.62 


Fire Department 
Fire patrol and salvage 
All other taxes, 


corps 


Postage, telegraph and telephone exchange and express. ; 
excluding legal imaeny OM) FOCEES 6 kx dans ey eeRaalraee 
Advertising and subscriptions ...... eres 


Legal expenses, 


Printing and stationery ............ 


licenses and fees (except on real estate) 


34.258 66 
30.688 26 
. 131,378.25 
—————_ $498,818 25 

61,671.74 

36,253.44 
a6 76,175.39 
118,223.71 
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Report On Automobile Insurance Company 





Foreign exchange 
Sundry expense 
Investment expense 
Employees’ insurance 
Interest on foreign drafts........ccccececcecscce 
Real estate expense: 
Repairs and expenses 
Taxes 


Paid stockholders for dividends 
Agents’ balances charged off 
Borrowed money repaid .....ccccccccccccccccces 
Interest on borrowed money .........-+eeeeeeee 
Gross loss on sale or maturity of bonds 


Total 


disbursements 


fT CCT RR re Tee 
Maat VAIS GE TOMl CHRLE 6c cic iddacdcciecucces 
Mortgage loans on real estate 
Loans secured by collateral 
Book value of bonds, $10,106,556.32, and stocks, 
Cash in company’s office 


Agents’ balances, under three months due 
Agents’ balances, over three months due 
Bills receivable, taken for fire risks 
Bills receivable, 


taken for risks other than fire 


Advance traveling expenses, commissions and suspense, debit, $6,412.51, 


credit, $3,781.72 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses .......... 
Premiums impounded under Kansas rate order 
Deposited under reinsurance treaties 


Total ledger assets, as per balance...... 
Interest due and accrued on mortgages 
Interest accrued on bonds not in default 
Interest accrued on collateral loans 
Interest accrued on bank balances 


Total interest due and accrued 


Gross assets 


Deduct Assets Not Admitted. 


MEV MEET Eee NME RG eee ear $215,526.77 


Reinsurance recoverable disallowed 
Agents’ balances, over three months due 
Bills receivable. past due, taken for premiums 








Deposits in trust companies and banks on interest 


Non-Ledger "Assets. "ete een as 


Market value of bonds and stocks over book value 
Due from reinsurance companies on paid losses...........020eeeeceeuee 





50,299.75 
2,738.75 
2,211.74 

13,297.86 

43.10 


2,176.02 


2,474.14 
200,000.00 
42,031.02 
824,987.71 
7,500.00 
202.18 


$34,221,454.74 
$23,151,402.69 


11,291.43 
917,000.00 
31,000.00 
11,963,312.82 
2,724.97 
2,079,770.24 
7,141,217.67 


eeeekendeneenneds 2,630.79 
108,617.20 
15,962.60 
829,866.33 


$23,151,402.69 


BRIERE IY Ae ee ee eae $ 33,828.18 
116,721.72 
775.00 
4,257.46 


$155.58? 36 
276,362.18 
357,394.37 


$23,940,741.60 


31,804.19 


16.204.45 
Advance traveling expenses, commissions and ; 6,412.51 
Premiums impounded under Kansas rate order 15.962 60 
Drafts for overdue accounts returned unpaid 19,530.37 
Book value of real estate over market value 1,291.43 
Excess of book value of bank accounts over current rate of exchange... 343.38 
MRM, shia eset g Rial oi gisele aCe oA awd S LTR Eid COAT AN Ric $307. 080 70 
RORAE GINNEN SUNN o ebro ose onendenkia cee senccneuineewees $23,633,660.90 
Liabilities. 
Reserve for net unpaid losses: 
WHEE cane (REAR EEE A eT ERE Ce eT eee Cr Cre eee $2.964.377.22 
MIO MME sa OS ewe Were ics Veena eeOe Kwek bake ee aiie oak Neha 4.188.578.00 
Bei CONN ogres siirara nme chccleara corns ce Wo OREO we echowinee eras ies 1.507.629.3232 
Inland navigation and transnortation ............0cceeecceceeuce 1,569.768.38 
Fommado, Windstoria and cYClone. 66. 6.<.00 adc cccescuncatecaesesece 48.561.34 
Hail SARE OL PEAS HRW E Sed MRA OO STEN A wo. CORENE-O4 Wk e-OS0 Ce eR Sek 3.10.76 
BN URRSICI eo MO MENUEO oc cca 'ov a’ scale Gi¥- ov sisinds ol 0/%- 4/01 hdc aaa eo ous OH ane eee, 15.039,82 
Riot, civil commotion and explosion.............ccececcceecceeces 11,101.24 
| nia h ge: 11a: 20-5 0. PRN ene a cee ear ie one ee RNS SO One 8,846.25 


Salaries, rents, expenses, bills. accounts, fees, ete. 
Fathnated federal. 





7 Total liabilities, except capital 
Canital paid up : . 
Deficit 


Total 


—— : : aed aptamer iy 
WOODEN SHINGLES BANNED 


Only 169 Cities in Country Have Such 
Laws Today; In East New York 
Has Made Least Progress 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has prepared a list of cities pro- 
hibiting the use of wooden shingles 
within their corporate limits. This list 
is being distributed through the National 
Fire Protection Association. The list in- 
cludes only cities where the wooden 
shingle ordinances and_ their enforce- 
ment are reasonably satisfactory. There 

are 169 such cities in this country. 

In the eastern section of the country 
these cities include Torrington, Conn.; 
Annapolis, Md.; Boston, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Fall River, New Bedford, and 
ee other cities in Massachusetts; 
Newark, Trenton, Atlantic City, Cam- 
en, and seven other cities in New Jer- 
Ne Albany. and six small localities in 
ew York State; Harrisburg, Reading, 
Allentown and five other cities in Penn- 


sylvania; Newport and Providence in 
Rhode Island. 
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TIVFA FEN OH 
FAVOR TORNADO AND FIRE 

When the Southern Tornado Insurance 
Association meets next week of Pine- 
hurst, N. C., in connection with the semi- 
annual meeting of the South Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, it is expected 
that the company officials will consider 
the writing of tornado insurance in the 
hurricane districts of Florida and other 
Southern States. Many members favor 
the writing of tornado covers onlv in 
conjunction with fire policies. This is to 
check the custom of some assureds in 
taking out tornado policies just prior to 
the hurricane season and then cancelline 
short rate when the danger has passed 
for the year within a few months. In 
this way the assured gets his protection 
at a very low cost. If the tornado poli- 
cies ran concurrently with fire covers 
it is doubtful if assureds would cancel 
both fire and tornado policies to save 
the premiums on the latter. 

ON SCENE AT MIAMI 

John Hancock Baker, executive special 
agent for the Virginia Fire & Marine, 
is spending several weeks in Florida get- 
ting first hand tornado information for 
his company. 


Boston Takes Notice 
of Car Owners’ Mutual 


STARTED IN BUSINESS OCTOBER 6 





Appointing Agents by the Hundreds; 
Writing on Deferred Payment Plan; 
D. K. Mears President 


When a company can establish eigh- 
teen branch offices and put 1,400 into 
the field in active solicitation of busi- 
ness, all within a month, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is going some, even for a 
mutual, in staid old Massachusetts. That 
is what has been put over by the newly 
organized Car Owners’ Mutual of Bos- 
ton, of which LD. Kelso Mears, a well 
known Boston accident insurance man, 
is secretary and agency supervisor and 
the moving spirit. It is needless to say 
that it has not only attracted the atten- 
tion of the stock agents, but caused them 
to cry right out loud at their recent an- 
nual meeting, to ask for the “who, what 
and why” of this company whose agen- 
cy appointments were being published 
by the hundred each week. No one at 
the meeting seemed to have any infor- 
mation about the company, except that 
it waS appointing agents, right and left, 
so it fell to a newspaper man to go at- 
ter the information. 

The company was organized last June 
for automobile liability insurance on the 
mutual plan. Just a month and six days 
ago—October 6—it commenced active 
business, and has been stepping right 
out after automobile business under the 
new compulsory law. It started with 
business on its books amounting to $125,- 
000, or $75,000 in excess of what is re- 
quired under the law. It has increased 
this business so considerably during the 
month it has been in active operation 
that its officers feel confident that it 
will have a half million, at least, on its 
books by January 1. This business is 
practically all on pleasure cars, and is 
being handled the popular way on a 
deferred payment plan, which works out 
as follows: 

How Deferred Payments Are Met 

First, there is an initial payment of 
25% of the premium; the second pay- 
ment of 25% is made when the number 
plates are secured, which service the 
company performs for the insured. ‘The 
third payment is due March 1, and the 
final payment on June 1. This makes 
an easy distribution of payments, and 
in addition the insured is saved all both- 
er and annoyance in the matter of get- 
ting his number plates, which is a big 
inducement. 

This business, as above stated, is be- 
ing handled through eighteen branch of- 
fices, located at convenient and strategic 
points throughout the state, right handy 
by the sub-registries of the state. The 
ficld work is divided into eleven districts, 
exclusive of metropolitan Boston, which 
has eight districts to handle the busi- 
ness in the twenty-seven cities and 
towns comprising that terirtory. It will 
be seen from the above that this com- 
pany is well organized and that it is 
prosecuting its canvass of the car own- 
ers of the state with speed and vigor. 

Has Full-Fledged Agents Only 

Now here is another thing that has 
happened in connection with the launch- 
ing of this company which, so far as 
recollection goes, has never happened in 
Massachusetts before. It was a break- 
ing of all precedents and a reversal of 
custom which took place in the inter- 
pretation which Commissioner Monk 
placed on the law in respect to prelim- 
inary proceedure in authorizing this 
company to begin business. Each so- 
licitor of application for insurance was 
required to be duly licensed as a full- 
fledged agent, for whom the legal fee 
of $2 was paid by the company. No 
other company has ever had to meet 
this preliminary requirement, which 
shows that the commissioner is stiffen- 
ing up in this respect. The insurance 
department also checked un all applica- 
tions at the home office prior to issuing 
of the final license of the company, in- 


Several Changes Made 
In Tourist Floaters 


STANDARD FORM IS ADOPTED 


Conference Changes Wording of Per- 
sonal Effects Policy to Avoid Uncer- 
tainty and Confusion in Future 


The new Tourist Floater Conference, 
which was organized earlier this year, 
has adopted for use on business attach- 
ing January 1, 1927, or after, a new 
standard form of personal effects floater, 
or broad form tourist baggage policy. A 
number of changes in wording and cov- 
erage have been made with the idea ot 
clarifying and defining the coverage, 
avoiding the uncertainty regarding a 
company’s liability that the old form bred 
and in general producing a more usuable 
form. 

The principal changes in the tourist 
floater policy, broad form, follow: 

(a) Where the old form covered “Per- 
sonal Effects as follows . 
“leaving a question as to whether 
other than mentioned articles 
were insured, the new one reads— 
The following Personal Effects 

” 


(b) The property covered is “property 
of the insured and/or his wife, and 
any unmarried children permanent- 
ly residing with the insured.” 

(c) The basic policy covers only con- 
tinental United States and Canada 
exclusive of Alaska. Any exten- 
sion of territory requires a_ rate 
increase from 2% to 3%. 

(d) Where the old form contained a 
sliding scale of coverage on jew- 
elry and furs against the risks of 
theft, pilferage and larceny, the 
new one limits the coverage on 
such articles to a flat 25% of the 
policy face as respects all hazards. 

(c) The clause excluding theft of 
robes, coats, ete., from automobiles 
has been considerably — clarified, 
the clause now reading “Phis pol- 
icy does not insure against loss 
by theft, pilferage or larceny of 
any article (a) while in or on an 
automobile, unless in the custody 
of a common carrier under check 
or receipt or due to the theft of an 
entire trunk, grip, handbag or 
similar receptacle of travel or (b) 
while in a public or private gar- 
age or place used as such unless 
due to hold-up or robbery by force 
or violence.” 

(f) The old “carelessness of the as- 


sured” clause 
much dispute 
has been 


caused so 
dissatisfaction 


which 
and 
eliminated. 


LIQUIDATED IN SPAIN 


Union Hispano Ordered to Quit Business 
There; Assureds Told to File 
All Their Claims 

Consul General N. B. Stewart at Bar- 
celona, Spain, reports the following to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington: 

The Gaceta de Madrid contained a no- 
tice of the Jefatura Superior de Com- 
mercio y Seguros of the Ministerio de 
Trabajo, Commercio e Industria, to the 
effect that the forced liquidation of the 
Union Hispano-Americana de Seguros, 
domiciled in Barcelona, had been ordered 
by Royal Order. Notices were therefore 
given to the public in general and to 
those insured with that company in par- 
ticular, that within a period of two 
months from the date of publication of 
such notice, all those having claims 
against the said company should address 
the Jefatura Superior above mentioned. 





stead of requiring them to be filed at 
the department for investigation in ac- 
cordance with the usual proceedure. 

The officers of the company are: Ed- 
win T. Fearing, president; Paul D. How- 
ard, vice-president and general counse!: 
Oliver F. Roberts, treasurer and gener=! 
manager; I). Kelso Mears, secretary end 
agency supervisor. 
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There were 76 hogs (total weight 15,130 pounds) loaded in this car at the point of shipment. 
casses of 26 hogs that were found dead when the car reached the stock yards. 


have sold for $12.80 


The Hartford Pays 


for Dead Live Stock 


A Side Line that Provides the Cash for 
Radios and Things 


W. HW. TUCKER & SON 
Real Estate & Insurance 
“Safety First” 
CRAIG, COLO. 
IIartford Live Stock Insurance Co., 

Ilariford, Connecticut. 
Gentlemen: 

Your draft for $138.37 was re- 
ceived today for commissions on live 
stock shipments, for which we thank 
you. This is a very acceptable check 
at this time as it is our dull month. 

Very truly yours, 


W. HI. 


Tucker & Son. 


HE above letter shows what 
happens when a _ Hartford 
agent who is located in a ter- 
which live’ stock is 
shipped to market, keeps in touch 
with the Hartford's 
Stock Department. 


ritory from 
Live 
The result of a 
little correspondence and a little 


Transit 


work is very likely to be a sizeable 
check for commissions. 

Transit Live Stock Insurance is 
admittedly a side-line, but it is a 
very good one. Once a policy is sold 
there is practically nothing for an 
agent to do except to make sure that 
it stays sold and periodically open 
the envelope containing his draft 
for commissions. 


The Hartford attends to all de- 
tails, collects all premiums throw-h 


the commission firm to which the 
live stock is consigned and as a rule 
makes all adjustments without mak- 
ing any demands upon the agent’s 
time. 

During the past two years 1163 
transit live stock policies have 
been sold as the direct result of a 
mail advertising campaign sent out 
from the Hartford’s Home Office. 
This advertising has put a great 
many dollars of commissions in 
Hartford agents’ pockets and in 
cases where agents have carried out 
the suggestions of the Transit Live 
Stock Department, the leads fur- 
nished by the advertising have re- 
sulted in the development of con- 
siderable additional business. 

The Company will continue to ad- 
dress advertising to a list of some 
40,000 shippers throughout the coun- 
try and would like to hear from 
agents who want further informa- 
tion about the progress of this cam- 
paign in their own territory. 





it Pa 


The teamster is hauling off the car- 


These dead animals weighed 5,620 pounds and would 


More Evidence 


By Leo G. Murpny, Agent Hartford lire 
Insurance Co., Augusta, Montana 


I AM using the Hartford films and 
the first film shown (The House 
that Jack Built) brought me a 
$2,000 policy and the promise of an- 
other in Business 
men here tell me that the films are 
the best advertising of the kind they 
have ever seen. 


a few months. 


know the 
Hartford and the grown-ups buy 
their insurance from me. 


Our school children 
Keep in 
touch with the youngsters and they 
won't forget you when they grow up. 
I used a Hartford ruler when I went 
to school years ago and when I de- 
cided to write insurance, the only 
company I could remember any- 
thing about was the Hartford, so | 
wrote the Home Office and they re- 
ferred me to the Special Agent at 
Butte, and today I am glad to be 
called the Hartford agent. 











Agents who want to know more 
about this Transit Live Stock 
Insurance (that brought W. H. 
Tucker & Son a $138 commission 
check) should write to the 
Transit Live Stock Department 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 














its existence. 


























Even the Hartford occasionally 
has agency openings in different 
sections of the country. Sometimes 
these openings are in very impor- 
tant and valuable territories. 
Company is always interested in 
hearing from agents who appreci- 
ate the value of the 
commission of authority and who 
realize what a tremendous volume 
of good will the Company has 
accumulated in the 116 years of 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





The 


Hartford’s 
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Name Prize Winners 


Of Insurance Courses 
EIGHTEEN PRIZES AWARDED 
Employes of Compe sation, Brokers and 

Organizations Among Successful 
Contestants; W. J. Nichols Prize 





Carroll L. DeWitt, of Fred S. James & 
Co., and chairman of the committee on 
prizes of the New York Insurance So- 
ciety this week, announced the names 
of the winners of the awards to students 
in the several instructional classes organ- 
ized and conducted under the supervision 
of the Insurance Society for the year 
1925-1926. Following are the names of 
the successful contestants: 

Casualty Course 

First Prize—Frederick E. Muller, Gen- 
eral Reinsurance. 

Second Prize—Ralph E. Prouty, Aetna 
Casualty. 

Third Prize—Stuart F. Brown, Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity. 

Fire Branch Junior Year 

First Prize—Henry C. Menchen, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Second Prize—Robert S. Snead, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Third Prize—John E. Clark, Commer- 
cial Union. 

Intermediate Course 

First Prize—Louis J; Dreyer, Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. 

Second Prize—H. Hazlehurst, Jr., 
Newark Fire. 

Third Prize—Harold F. Crozier, Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe. 

Senior Course 
First Prize—Carl A. Morhard, New 


York Underwriters. 


Second Prize—Henry C. Berkstedt, 
Niagara. 
Third Prize — Frederick Fletcher, 


Northern Assurance. 
Surety Branch 

First Prize—Donald M. Doughty, In- 
demnity Company of North America. 

Second Prize—Richard T. Lurman, 
American Surety. 

Third Prize—George Nicoll, American 
Surety. 

Marine Branch 

First Prize—William Schmitt, Bertsch- 
mann & Maloy. 

Second Prize—William B. Tigue, John- 
son & Higgins. 

Third Prize—William A. Matthews, 
Johnson & Higgins. 

Waldemar J. Nichols Prize 

The committee was asked to deter- 
mine the basis upon which this prize 
should be awarded and beg to report as 
follows: 

Amount of the Prize—$25. 

Subject—Adjustment of Losses. 

Length of Paper—Not more than 2,000 
words nor less than 1,500 words. 

Time—Papers to be considered in the 
competition to be received by the Society 
not later than March 1, 1927. 

Announcement of Winner—To be made 
at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Society May, 1927. 


OPEN ADJUSTING OFFICE 
_ Edgar A. McCaskie opened an 
justing office at 24 Commerce street, 
Newark, N. J., on November first. Mr. 
McCaskie was at one time. employed by 
the General Adjustment Bureau and 
later by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. During the past five years 
he has been associated with a prominent 
adjuster in Newark. 





ad- 





ROCHESTER AGENCY CHANGE 

Following the death of L. S. Ward of 
L. S. Ward & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
local agents, Warham Whitney, the sur- 
viving partner, has admitted to partner- 
ship Charles E. Sprague, who has been 


an employee of the agency for twenty- 
ve years. 





WHITNEY PALACHE BACK 


Whitney Palache, United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union, returned 
this week from England. 











The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 


Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 








CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 


British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 

of Buffalo, New York 


W. S. Jackson, Mgr., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 


Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 








Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








COMMERCIAL UNION DEAL 


Offer to Purchase British General 
Shares; Latter to Continue as 
Separate Company 

A circular issued in England to share- 
holders of the British General intimates 
that the Commercial Union has offered 
to purchase British General shares, pay- 
ment to be made partly in 5% debenture 
stock and partly in cash on the basis of 
£2 debenture stock and a cash payment 
of 15s. 6d. for each British General share 
transferred, the principal to be redeemed 
at the end of 30 years at par, subject to 
the right of the Commercial Union at 
any time, on giving six calendar months’ 
previous written notice, to redeem the 
stock in whole or in part at 105%. 
transfer is conditional upon 85% of the 
shares or such less proportion as the 
Commercial Union may consider suffi- 
cient being offered. 

The dividend on 100 British General 
shares at the present rate of 30% is, after 





The - 





deduction of income tax, £6, whilst the 
interest on £200 debenture stock and 
£77 10s. cash, calculated at 5%, less in- 
come tax, is £ll 2s., or an increase of 
85%. 

Apart from obtaining debenture stock, 
forming a security of the highest class, 


shareholders will be relieved of their 
present uncalled liability of 15s. per 
share. 

The British General will continue to 


operate as a separate company under its 
present board, chief officers and staff. 


SQUARE CLUB DANCE 

The fourth annual entertainment and 
dance of the Insurance Square Club of 
New York to be held December 10 at 
the grand ball room of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, is expected to ex- 
ceed in size and quality the others which 
have heretofore been given. The enter- 
tainment, which will be high class, will 
not be of undue length, and dancing will 
immediately follow. 




















THE FIRST BARRIER 
IS SURMOUNTED 


For the Alliance Agent 


Before a prospect will talk specific policies, he 


Alliance Agent. 








must be satisfied as to the standing of the Company 
in which he is asked to insure. 


This first barrier is already surmounted for the 
He meets no “Sales-resistance” at 
this point, because he represents a company whose 
stability and reliability is never questioned. 


The Alliance Agent is thus enabled to get down to 
the prospect’s individual problems at the outset— 
saving the time of both his prospect and himself. 


This means that the Alliance Agent can write more 
insurance and conduct his business more profitably. 


THE ALLIANCE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 
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Mutual Company Must 
Pay a Tax on Income 


_ 


INCOME TAX UNIT DECISION 





Claim Distribution of Profits Remove 
It From Class of Mutua! Concerns 
Not Taxed 





According to a decision of the Income 
Tax Unit rendered on October 25, a mu- 
tual insurance company, the income of 
which is not used exclusively for paying 
losses and expenses, when a part of the 
income, derived from investments in se- 
curities, is distributed to policyholders 
in proportion to their deposits, is not 
exempt as a mutual insurance company 
under section 231, of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 

Policyholders Given Profits 


The insurance company was organized 
in 17— for the purpose of mutually in- 
suring members against loss or damage 
to property by fire, and operated under 
a “deed of settlement,” as well as ‘in all 
of the losses and charges arising from 
them. The policyholders were, there- 
fore, liable to further assessments and 
contributions. 

The evidence presented shows that 
under the provisions of the foregoing 
resolution, a distribution amounting to 
ten dollars was made in 1925. The evi- 
dence submitted further shows that since 
18—, the company has written only per- 
petual fire insurance, and that under per- 
petual fire insurance the insured makes 
but one premium deposit, and is relieved 
from any further payments during the 
life of the policy and while its condi- 
tions are maintained. 

Company Not Exempt 

“The following organization shall be 
exempt from taxation under this titl— 

Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, 
casualty, or fire insurance companies or 
associations (including intersurers and 
reciprocal underwriters) the income of 
which is used or held for the purpose of 
paying losses or expenses.” 

Inasmuch as the income of the com- 
pany is not exclusively used or held for 
the purposes of paying losses or ex- 
penses, it is not such an organization as 
is contemplated by section 231 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and is, therefore, 
not entitled to exemption from Federal 
income tax for the calendar year 1925. 


VIRGINIA F. & M. CHANGE 








Transfers Local Agency Business From 

Hcyne Office to Davenport Agency 

in Richmond, Va. 

The Virginia Fire & Marine has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Davenport 
Insurance Corporation, one of the largest 
local agencies in Richmond, Va., to take 
over the local agency business of the 
Virginia F. & M., heretofore conducted 
from the home office. Speaking of the 
transaction, Secretary B. C. Lewis, Jr., 
of the company, says: 

“This is not in any wise to be con- 
strued as a retrenchment of the com- 
pany’s activities, but, on the contrary, is 
a forward step in line with the policy of 
the new management. The company is 
in thorough sympathy with the American 
agency system, and we feel that by 
transferring our local business to the 
Davenport agency we have removed 
what might have been considered a 
stumbling block in the way of cultivating 
the most amicable relations not only in 
Richmond, but with local agents else- 
where.” 





KENTUCKY MEETINGS 
The Kentucky Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation has arranged to hold meetings at 


Paducah, Ky., on November 16, and 
Hickman, Ky., on November 18, both 


points being in western Kentucky, on the 
Ohio River. 





The Independent Taxicab Owners’ 
Mutual is the latest company to be char- 
tered in Massachusetts to write automo- 
bile liability insurance under the new 
compulsory automobile liabilitv insurance 
law, effective January 1, 1927. 
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Pastors Which. Make 
Agencies Successful 
MUST HAVE MODERN OFFICES 


Write for Financialiy Strong Companies; 
Keep Expirations Accurate, 
Says Franz Sigel 


What are the factors that go to make 
up a successiul agency, is the question 
lurking in the mind of many a local agent 
who icels that he is not vetting all the 
business which legitimately should come 
his way Franz Sigel, manager of the 
insurance department of Anvell, Van 
Schaick & Co., Inc., of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
who have developed a large insurance 
business, has some ideas, which he be 


lieves, if followed, will help bring suc 
cess. Here are some of them, published 
in “News from Home’ of the Home: 


First, the successful agent must have 
a modern office, equipped to handle the 
business efficiently and with dispatch 
not necessarily a large office, but the 
proper system 

Only companies whose reputation for 
financial stability, prompt and satisfac- 
tory claim settlements and service are 
beyond reproach, and who offer the best 
protection in every lne, should be repre 
sented, the number of companies depend- 
ing upon the territory and character of 
business in the territory. In the selec- 
tion Of companies, quality is more im- 
portant than quantity 

The suceessiul agent keeps an up-to- 
date record of every transaction with cli 
ents and prospects 

The successful agent will acquire a 
good working knowledge of the insurance 
business by carciully studying the manu- 
als and policies offered. This enables 
him to talk imtellivently to clients and 
prospects about the various forms of pro- 
tection sold 

The successful agent keeps an accurate 
record of expirations to insure against 
policies lapsing, and sees that renewals 
are sent out far enough in advance—at 
least one month prior to expirations. And 
before policics are sent out, the agent 
goes over them carefully to see that the 
rates are correct and the coverage as or- 
dered 

The successful agent sees that his eli- 
ents are adequately protected and never 
tries to over-insure for the purpose of 
incrasing his volun 

He is constantly on the alert for new 
business, always bearing in mind the fact 
that business already’ on the books is 
worth more than prospective dDusiness 

If he loses business he investigates the 
cause and endeavors to get it: back. 

The successful agent advertises consis- 
tently in the local papers, and uses the 
advertising material furnished by the 
companies from time to time. He will 
keep abreast of the times by reading the 
most important insurance periodicals. 

The successful agent makes himself 
useful in the community in which he re- 
sides. He is usually a member of two 
or three of the local clubs—not for any 
material vain (that comes naturally and 
without solicitation), but for the personal 
contact which is so valuable, and the 
congenial spirit which exists among the 
members 

The successful agent does not have to 
resort to “high pressure” salesmanship 
to secure business, nor does he knock his 
competitors 


TORNADO AND FIRE RISKS 
The Insurance Company of North 
America at present will write tornado 
risks in Florida, providing the company 
also writes the fire insurance on the spe- 
cified risks. The North America. will 
not write tornado insurance on buildings 
on which it docs not carry the fire 
cover 


N. B. & M. IN ROYAL BUILDING 


The North British & Mercantile group 
of companies has leased four upper floors 


and a lerge amount of space on the 
und floor in the new Royal Building 
at 12° \Villiam Street and plans to move 


there before next May. 





Superintendent James 


The re companies have contended that 
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CUT CONEY ISLAND RATES of flimsy structure used solely for NEW LOCAL BOARD FORMED 
amusement purposes during the summer Local agents of Hazleton, j 
Superintendent Beha Geders Companies months of the year and generally neg- organized a local board there to be affi- 
To Reduce Conflagration Area and lected the remainder of the year. On liated with the | ennsylvania 


Leave Off Extra Charges the other hand, property owners in Co- — of Insurance Agents. 
, ney Island point to the improvement known as the Hazleton 
following « officers were 
has ordered a re- wide streets have been cut through the  clected: President, 
insurance rates in the amusement section to the ocean front, vice-president, Henry K. M arkman 
couflagration— area of Coney Island fol- allowing fire apparatus to reach all parts retary, Robert D. 
i hearing held by him of the Island easily, virtually limiting Harold Lundy. Field Representative C 
to learn present “‘sondiGons at the amuse- the possibilities of fire to single blocks. H. Doscher of the National ; 
Superintendent Beha says On the basis of the improvements made — addressed the meeting. 

- boundaries set up by the New these property owners asked that the 
Rating Organiza- conflagration area be reduced. 


made in recent years when many new — Insurors, and the 


Gusesannidate fire insurance : - ROANOKE BOARD REVIVED 
district, and asks HEADS RATING DEPARTMENT The Roanoke, Va., 
: Rating Organization to establish rea- The Cochran Insurance Avency of ly rejuvenated with 
imi » conflagration area. Houston, Tex., has announced the ap- number of new members, will retain the 
pointment of J. H. Adams as head of | Roanoke Insurance E i 

Coney Island pre- their rating department. Mr. Adams name, it is announced. 

hazards by virtue was formerly in charge of rating for the will also be retained until the 

r of frame buildings state insurance commission of Texas. nual meeting. 











FIRE ENGINEERS have charted 
the principal causes of America’s 
appalling burning rate...15,000 
lives and $500,000,000 worth of 
property every year. GUO Sixty-seven 
per cent of all fires are preventable. 
If public sentiment could be kept at 
fever heat on this question, thousands 
of lives and millions in property 
values would be saved. Co-operate 
in a campaign of education to stop 
preventable fires; see that your fire 
department gets a square deal when 
it asks for men and equipment. 
Preach and practice fire prevention! 





FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
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Mass. Licenses 764 
Agents in Four Days 


NEW AUTO BUSINESS 
Old Time Agencies Fear State Will Be 
Overrun With Agents Handling 
a Few Risks Apiece 
All records in the matter of licensing 
insurance agents in Massachusetts were 
broken in the month of October, the 
large increase coming as a result of the 
appointment of agents by the newly- 
formed mutuals organized to write au- 
tomobiles under the new Automobile 
Compulsory Security Act. During four 
consecutive days a total of 764 licenses 
were issued; the first day’s record being 
137, the second 200 and the fourth 17%. 
The agency clerk says it is no exception 
to receive one hundred applications in a 
day and practically all of them = are 

granted. 

A very large proportion are connected 
in some way with the automobile busi- 
ness, or are absolutely new men in the 
insurance business, without any prior ex- 
perience as avents. Of course the usual 
agreement is being required of all appli- 
cants, wherein the licensee states over 
his own signature substantially that he 
will not confine his solicitation to pros- 
pects furnished him through his own au- 
tomobile connection. But the mere fact 
that the licensee represents an automo- 
bile insurance company is sufficient to 
show that were the licensee to abide by 
the agreement, the object of securing the 
license would be entirely defeated. 

Th recent interpretation of the insur- 
ance law by the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner exacts a license for every solicitor 
of a domestic company while procuring 
applications for insurance preliminary to 
being licensed to write as a full-fledged 
company, such licenses alone are not en- 
tirely responsible for swelling October 
as a record breaking month for the is- 
suing of licenses. This of course meats 
that the established companies are work- 
ing overtime to put more men into the 
field, at any cost, whether they want the 
business or not. 

Definite statements have been made by 
many of the larger agents in Boston and 
throughout the state that the automobile 
business to be written under the new act 
will be transacted at cost or at a loss. 
Nowithstanding this many companies are 
doing everything in their power to se- 
cure more and more agents to write this 
class of business, and are cluttering up 
the highways of the state with hundreds 
of men who are not any too well quali- 
fied, to say the least, to write this busi- 
ness. And all to the disgust of the old 
established agents and brokers who have 
stood by the ship these many years. 


EVERETT L. THOMPSON DEAD 

Everett Laning Thompson, Sr., of New 
York, chairman of the board of the “Au- 
tomatic” Sprinkler Corporation of Amer- 
ica, died last Thursday night at the 
Hotel Cleveland, in Cleveland. He was 
fifty-five years of age and an outstand- 
ing figure in the automatic sprinkler in- 


RUSH TO 


dustry. When the “Automatic” Sprin- 
kler Co. was organized in 1910) Mr. 
Thompson became the president and 


early this year was elected chairman of 
the board, 


EXCELSIOR INCOME GROWS 

The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., the 
company which is officered and owned 
largely by local agents, had 156 agents on 
September 1, compared with 37 agents on 
July 1, 1925.- The net premium income 
from January 1 to September 1 of this 
year amounted to $115,734, compared 
with $10,043 for the same period of last 
year. Fredrick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, 
a prominent local agent there, is presi- 
dent of the Excelsior. 








BACK FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 
Robert O’Gorman, of O’Gorman & 
oung, insurance agents of 9 Clinton 
street, Newark, N. J., has returned from 
a three months’ trip abroad. During his 
Stay he visited many places of interest 
including the battlefields of France. 


DOUBT BARFOD WILL REMAIN 

Following the election of John S, 
Fisher as governor of Pennsylvania last 
week there is considerable speculation 
about the future occupant of the posi- 
tion of insurance of that 
The present commissioner, Einar 
was recently appointed by Gov- 
Pinchot, whose term of office ex- 
pires at the close of the present year. 
When Governor Fisher goes to Harris- 
burg to take over the state’s adminis- 
trative offices it is not expected that he 
will keep Commissioner Barfod in office. 
Among those mentioned to succeed him 
are John Kent Kane, a Philadelphia law- 
yer, and also Philadelphia manager of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty; 


commissioner 
state. 

Barfod, 
ernor 


former Commissioner Thomas B. [on- 
par now associate manager of the 
‘agle ire of Newark, and former Com- 


missioner 


S. W. McCulloch. 


The Protected Incomes, Ine., of New 
York City, has been chartered at Al- 
bany with 1 00 shares of preferred stock 
with a par value of $10 and 3,750 shares 
of common stock of non par value. The 
firm will deal in all kinds of insurance. 


LOSE $4,000,000 SUIT 





Kansas Court Rules Companies Must 
Return That Amount as Result of 
1923 Rate Reduction Order 

The Kansas Supreme Court ruled last 
Saturday at Topeka that stock fire in- 
surance companies operating in that state 
must return approximately $4,000,000, 
as the result of a rate reduction order 
of about 15% made on January 1, 1923, 
and since then contested. The reduction 
involves insurance rates on fire and tor- 
nado business buildings, farm property 
and residences. By the terms of the or- 
der the policyholders are to have re- 
turned to them the difference between 
the rates promulgated by the insurance 
Department. 

Robert Stone, chief counsel for the in- 
surance companies, announced his inten- 
tion of appeal to the United States Su- 


preme Court. The money will not be re- 
turned for several years, even if the 
United States Supreme Court. sustz 1ins 


the Kansas Court. About 125 companies 
were parties to the suit. 





William M. 





The incorporators include 


Stevens, Harry B. Davis, Harry C. Rand, 
Raymond J. German and Samuel C. 
Weed. 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

opcment, and the management of THE 
VER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 

. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, "Treasurer 

F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 

Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 

NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’l Agts. 
Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 























INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

















“Amenica Fore” 


NEW YORK 





(First 


CHICAGO’ 


The Windstorm 


It doesn’t advertise! 


American Tornado 


ERNEST STURM, Cuinman oF THE Boano. 
PAUL LLHAID, Passicenr. 


MONTREAL 


No advance press agent blazons its 
way with brilliant signboards, nor floods the “next stand” with 
handbills and newspaper publicity telling of the Big Show. 


Yet the performance is usually a big success. 
own cast and its own stage, THE WINDSTORM plays its dra- 
matic scene where it chooses, and Tragedy is in the leading role. 


Its next appearance may be in your community. Let none 


of your clients lacking Windstorm Insurance, play too serious a 
part. 


and Windstorm 
folders will aid you in soliciting this coverage ) 


FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1925 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Selecting its 
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Low Temperature 
Ignition of Wood 


PRESENTS SERIOUS PROBLEM 
“Fire Prevention Year Book” Story 
Relates Dangers of Proximity of 


Wood to Heated Pipes, Etc. 


In the 1926 edition of the “Fire Pre- 
vention Year Book,” recently published by 
the “Baltimore Underwriter & National 
Avent” of Baltimore, there is an inter- 
esting story about the low temperature 
ignition of wood. ‘This. situation pre- 
sents a problem which many persons do 


not understand, feeling that wood will 
withstand heat when a flame is not di- 
rectly applied to it. That such is not 
the case and that there is danger in 


many homes of wood igniting because of 
close proximity to heated places is 
pointed out in the article which follows 
in part: 

When fire prevention speakers talk of 
common hazards, even before groups ot 
architects and builders, and make the 
statement that wood will ignite at com 
paratively low temperatures when these 
are of long duration, there are usually 
not a few in the audience who smile 
indulgently and regard the speaker as 
merely riding a pet hobby. 

After the Collingwood school disaster, 
in which many lives were lost, the cause 
was given as a steam pipe run without 
proper protection eae h the flooring 
which latter had been repeatedly cle aned 


with a flammable oil. Numerous other 
larze fires have been attributed to simi- 
lar installations, ignition coming where 
there was no use of flammable oils for 
cleaning floors. 

\ Jong line of fires, and of badly 
charred wood conditions discovered in 


1S recorded in 
Fire Protec- 


reconstruction Operations, 
the files of the National 
tion Association in) [oston, 

Wood Floor Nearly Collapsed 
piles under an engine 
found in the 


The charring of 
threatened a collapse, as 


plant of the Portland Electric Power 
Company, is but one instance in this 
record. Writing on this case a_ well 
known structural engineer said: 
“Referring to the account of founda- 
tion piles which were charred by long 
cueeuare to a comparatively low tem- 


perature, it is quite well known in some 
circles (though it needs wider advertis- 
ing) that some woods slowly decompose 
or char at temperatures little above the 
boiling point of water. Decomposition 
is accelerated on a rising temperature, 
becoming very rapid below 500 degrees 


F. Attempts to insulate even medium- 
pressure steam pipes with wood have 
failed for this reason. Wood may, how- 


ever, withstand considerably — higher 
temperatures if exposed to a moist at- 
mosphere.” 
In relation 
Terminal warehouse, 
wrote as follows: 
“The principal point of 
this fire is its origin. The 


Cincinnati 
authority 


to a fire in the 
another 


interest in 
property 1s 
resistive 


a sprinklered seven story fire 
warehouse with an adjoining two story 
unsprinklered fire-resistive power house. 


In the power house is a sinall boiler on 
the second floor with an ash pit under- 
neath it on the first boor. The first 
floor of the warehouse is of reinforced 
concrete raised a couple of feet, leaving 
such a low blind space underneath that 
the wooden forms on which the floor 
was poured were not removed. 
Transmitting Heat 

from the 
against the 


ashes in the ash pit 
12 inch brick wall 


“Heat 


which is 





between the power house and the ware- 
house set fire to the wooden forms un- 


der the ware house. There are no open- 
ings or holes visible in the division wall 
50 it seems simply a case of transmis- 
sion of heat through a 12 inch brick 
wall. The ash pit is closed so that there 
was nothing to cool the ashes. Lack 
of adr circulation in the blind space 
under the floor was also a factor not 


ignition of the woodwork 
but also in its failure to spread to any 
extent. Cork block insulation on the 
wall in the cold storage room in the 
warchouse was also ignited either by di- 
rect heat through the wall or from fire 
beneath working up through interstices 
between floor and wall. The total area 
affected was less than a hundred square 
feet of forms and about the same of 
cork insulating block.” 

On the subject of having wood close 
to pipes one of the best known experts 
in this country wrote as follows: 

“The matter has been studied by nu- 
merous experts and the opinion as_ to 
what happens is briefly this: slow car 
bonization of wood occurs. It may take 
several years to accomplish this, but it 
does occur. It is known that carbon 
will absorb many times its volume of 
oxygen and in rete condition is prone 
to spontaneous ignition, particularly if 
it should bated to get wet from any 
and later dry out, as might occur 
when fire in the furnace goes out and 
the pipes get cold at a time when the 
surrounding atmosphere is damp 
enough to cause condensation on the 
pipes. Rapid re-absorption of oxygen 
by such dried out carbon is liable to 
produce heat, which is extremely favor- 
able to spontancous ignition. 


ouly in the 


cause 


“Attempts have been made to pro- 
duce such fires artificially, but these 
have usually failed because the time 
factor was not long enough to create 


the proper conditions. 

“Pyrophoric carbon is also formed in 
other ways, as in manufacturing opera- 
tions, Frequent opportunities arise for 
its — and the occurrence of 
spontaneous ignition: a lamp hanging 
too near a th am, a steam pipe or hot 


air pipe laid too close to woodwork; 
dust settling down in thick layers on 
heated pipes; defective insulating mate- 
rial around steam pipe, stove, fireplace, 


ete., which are thereby enabled to ra 


diate heat continually against wooden 
articles. All these possibilities may oc 
cur in any factory, and, under favor- 
able conditions, often. le ad to very per- 


plexing outbreaks of fire.’ 


LIGHTNING SLOW AT TIMES 


Government Shenstone Show Forest 
Fires Start Sometimes 48 Hours After 
Being Struck; Aids Fighting Fires 

Observations made by the Department 
of Agriculture has proved that frequent- 
ly as many as 48 hours elapse between 
the striking of lightning in a forest and 


the appreciable start of a fire. This in- 
terval, the department says, is of prac- 
tical ‘value, as it gives the attacking 
forces time to get to the fire before 


it gets beyond control. 

H. T. Gisborne, of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, has 
prepared charts which show to what ex- 
tent the danger of forest fires by light- 
ning is modified by the amount of rain 
accompanying the storm. Ja general, the 
shorter the rain, the greater the fire dan- 
ger from lightning, since the timber or 
fucl has less chance to absorb moisture. 

\n interesting phase of the observa- 
tion is that frequently a considerable 
time elapses before a fire actually gets 
a good start. 
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CAR AND GENERAL 
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J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall artigo P. 0. 


217TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. . New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
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MADE IOWA STATE AGENT 


DD. T. Berewin 
Ilufstader as Towa 


has succeeded Robert 
State agent for the 








Rochester Department of the Great PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
American. He was formerly special N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
agent of the Great American in Minne ee 

sota. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1926 
CAPITAL PAID IN 





RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES ++ 23,773,604.08 
Ue. RESUS: oo nn.a.ie 09) 650: 0:0:b 05:00:66.6 000-0 ++ 11,429,172.66 
a RESERVE FUND ceccccce 700,000.00 

PRMU EUS oreo iayeroie iso oibio-0 6 4 a nk sie o wleielecicieiels 069-9 6\0-6.6'6 0% - 38,202,776.74 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. 15,129,172.66 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, "Secretary R. M. ‘Anderson, Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 


H. B. Collamore Cc. L. Miller ; 
J: H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
. C. Hewitt 


R. C. Alton 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) 














REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





115 Broad Street Hartford, Conn. 























GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 






THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


——_ 
OF 


AMERICA 


ce en RL Oe ne 


INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


25 Church St., New York 
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Dorman Makes Queens 
Tour of Inspection 


SHINGLE ORDINANCE 





FAVORS 





Found Houses Built of Poor Materials, 
Streets in Bad Condition and a 
Lack of Water 





The fire situation in Queens is still 
engaging the attention of the heads of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the Fire Department whose de- 
sire it is to remedy the serious condi- 
tions which exist in the areas where 
large numbers of frame houses are 
under construction. Building has been 
soing on with celerity in this section of 
Greater New York, but so far nothing 
seems to have been accomplished in the 
way of greater precaution against fire 
contingencies. In some cases, no streets 
have as yet been built, still houses are 
under construction and in some cases 
people are actually living in them. There 
is also a lack of water in some parts 
of Queens. 

These are some of the facts that came 
to the attention of Fire Commissioner 
John J. Dorman when, one day last week, 
he visited the Queens section to look 
over the situation there. He was ac- 
companied by H. N. Kelsey, chairman of 
the survey committee, New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and William B. 
White, superintendent of surveys, of the 
same organization. 

They toured this section for an entire 
day, inspecting along Hillside avenue 
from Hollis to Bellerose; they also in- 
spected buildings in the vicinity of Rock- 
away boulevard. ‘This is a section in 
which frame houses predominate, and 
almost all the houses were found to have 
wooden shingles. The materials were 
found to be of the poorest kind, green 
lumber having been used for the most 
part, while the foundations were made 
of a low grade of cement. In other 
words, none of the materials seemed to 
conform to the building code require- 
ments. 


Bad Flues Found 


An inspection of the interior flues of 
many of these houses showed that they 
were hollow cement blocked, and that 
they had wood furring on all four sides. 
One of the most serious conditions found 
was lack of water, especially in the 
Springfield and Rosedale sections. An- 
other alarming factor was the poor con- 
dition of the streets. 

At the shingle roof hearing which took 
place in the Aldermanic Chamber last 
May, Fire Chief William H. Swartwort, 
of the Fire Protective Bureau for the 
district of Queens, referred to the bad 
conditions of the streets there, and he 
was of the opinion that it would be a 
difficult matter to get fire engines 
through in the event of a fire. He also 
described shingle roofing as a menace. 

Mr. Swartwort’s assertions were 
borne out by the investigation made by 
ire Commissioner Dorman last week. 
Conditions in the building areas of 
Queens have been agitated during the 
last year. Several citizens’ meetings 
have taken place, culminating in the hear- 
ing in the Aldermanic Chamber, City 
Hall, New York City, last spring. Since 


er time no other meetings have been 
eld, 


In Favor of a Shingle Ordinance 


The day following his inspection tour 
‘ire Commissioner Dorman gave a short 
talk in the office of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters on the results of 
his investigation. He described for his 
hearers the conditions as he found them, 
and expressed the hope that something 
would be done speedily to correct them. 
¢ said that he was in favor of a new 
shingle ordinance, and that he would do 
all in his power to have it favorably 
considered by the Municipal Assembly. 

It is a serious question,” said the 
Commissioner, “for the consideration of 
city officials whether persons should be 
Permitted to occupy these buildings un- 
tl all possible fire protection is afforded. 
Ccause of the danger of conflagration, 


these tinderbox shanties cannot be con- 
sidered a poor man’s bargain no matter 
how cheaply they are sold and no so- 
called housing shortage can excuse the 
erection of them.” 


Calls Houses “Tinderboxes” 


““T found the situation in Queens worse 
than I ever dreamed of,” wrote Com- 
missioner Dorman to Acting Superin- 
tendent of Buildings Charles P. Bayles 
of Queens. “There are many rows of 
these houses facing unpaved streets, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for fire appa- 
ratus to reach them. Because of their 
close proximity to each other, a fire, if 
assisted by a strong wind, would easily 
consume a whole row of these tinder- 
boxes before the firemen could reach 
their lines. The fire hydrants were found 
to be few and far between. 

“A house for which the owner was 
asking $7,252 was inspected. This dwell- 
ing had a fireproof asbestos roof, but 
defective tile flues were found. The 
chimney was laid against wooden laths. 
As the tiles were cracked, they consti- 
tute a serious fire hazard. There were 
several nice-looking houses in this vicin- 
ity, but the condition of the chimneys 
had evidently been overlooked. There 
are no fire hydrants and no roadway. It 
is impossible to drive a motor car down 
the street. Twenty houses have been 
erected on one side and thirty-one are 
to be built on the opposite side of what 
will one day be a street.” 

The Commissioner said that inasmuch 
as these settlements were made up of 
one-family houses, the loss of life in the 
event of fire would probably be small. 
He declared, however, that the loss of 
property would be 100% and this would 
mean the financial ruin of many people. 
After reading Commissioner Dorman’s 
letter, Mr. Bayles said he would prob- 
ably confer with Borough President Con- 
nolly about it. His comment was: “I 
feel certain that the houses in Queens 
are built in accordance with the city’s 
building code, and that being true, it may 
be a matter of seeking new legislation, 
as the building department can do noth- 
ing where the builders comply with the 
aw. 





N. J. SAFETY COURSES END 

The fifth and closing meeting of the 
fire prevention safety instruction course 
conducted by the Newark Safety Coun- 
cil was held recently in the auditorium 
of the Central High School. William A. 
Hall, Jr., of the council’s fire prevention 
committee presided in the absence of 
irederick Hoadley, secretary of the Am- 
erican of Newark, who was chairman of 
the school. Fire Commissioner Charles 
H. Kenlon spoke on “The Fire Bug Ex- 
termination Campaign.” T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, constructing engineer of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
former state fire marshal of Ohio, dis- 
cussed “Fire Prevention and Fire Pro- 
tection.” 





TO STUDY FLORIDA LOSSES 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is collecting data about values 
of buildings damaged in Miami and other 
parts of Florida during the hurricane, 
for the purpose of learning whether 
valuable information for underwriters of 
tornado risks can be deduced from the 
llorida loss experiences. The companies 
would like to learn the best percentage 
of tornado insurance to value that should 
be written in view of the Florida valued 
policy law, and the National Board is 
the logical organization to collect and 
classify the information needed. 





TO HELP REDUCE FIRE RISKS 

The response to the Jersey City Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s efforts, co-operating 
with the Hudson County Safety Council 
to inaugurate a monthly self fire inspec- 
tion system among the many industrials 
and business houses in Hudson County 
has been exceedingly gratifying. Blanks 
have been mailed to many of the large 
concerns and the large number of re- 
sponses received, advising the Chamber 
that the system would be inaugurated, 
will have a tendency to reduce fire haz- 
ards throughout the county. 























beset owners of 
f JEWELRY and FURS, 
‘ with 
ALL RISK. 
Cover. 
Increasing values and in- 
creasing hazards make it 
easy to sell this modern 
protection. 
SETTLING AGENCIES 


Illustrated Envelope Enclosures for your 
Prospects, giving Rates, etc., Ready—NOW. 
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Martindale Favors 
Single Interest Cover 


SAYS AUTO LOSSES INCREASE 
Secretary of Niven Believes Single 
Interest Policy Only Solution of 
Finance Insurance 


Martindale, 
and 


C3. 
Home, 
partment ol 
of the 


organizations, 


secretary of the 
head of the 
that 
leading 


automobile de- 
company, which is one 
automobile underwriting 
reiterated his support for 
a single interest policy for automobile 
a talk he 


a Canadian agents’ 


business in made 


recently be- 
At the 
same time he did not see much hope for 
the ultimate success of the proposed 
wholesale finance company which has 
been authorized by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwritews’ Conference. The 
move for a single interest policy to cover 
the insurable interest of a finance con- 
cern only on cars sold on time was con- 
sidered by the National Conference sev- 
eral months ago but made little headway. 

Mr. Martindale is of the opinion that 
a finance concern has no logical right to 
insist on the privilege of placing insur- 
ance for a purchaser’s interest and con- 
sequently his interest should be covered 
by single interest policies, leaving the 
car purchasers to place insurance for 
their own protection with whatever local 
agents they On this subject Mr. 
Martindale 


fore mecting. 


choose. 
said : 
Boosts Single Interest Cover 


“Finance 
contracts. 


companies and insurance 
What is the solution? There 
is only one—a _ single-interest all-cover 
ultimate policy in favor: of the 
finance company, and until the heads of 
those institutions come to an acceptance 
of this thought there will be confusion 
and dissatisfaction over the subject. 

“It may be advisable for me to set 
forth here my reasons for the statement 


loss 


that the one and only solution of the 
problem is a single interest all cover 
ultimate loss policy in favor of the 
finance company. At the present mo- 
ment the business is being written 
through agencies owned and controlled 


by the finance companies. 
cover fire and theft, usually for 80% of 
the cost to the purchaser; it covers both 
interests, 1. ¢., the finance company and 
purchaser. ‘The insurance is' placed by 
the agency alwi ays to the best advantage. 
High commissions usually bein the ob 
ject desired. However, recently some of 
the larger concerns are realizing that 


The policie Ss 


service padeles more weight than excess 
commissions. 

“Many seem to have the impression 
that finance companies are desirous of 
controlling and placing insurance on cars 
financed for — to themselves. In the 
majority of cases this is not so. The 
commission received is used to reduce 
the finance char; Competition is keen, 


and you can siadlite see the advantage- 
ous position of those receiving the high- 
er commission from the insurance com- 
panies. Slowly but surely the drift is 
toward complete domination by sevegal 
of the larger companies, and even among 
them we 


may expect mergers, all of 
which will have a tendency to eliminate 
compe tition and place the business on a 


firmer and more economical basis. 


Questions Right of Finance Company 

“What equitable right has a 
company to insist on the 
placing insurance for the purchaser's in- 
terest? Would it not be more reason- 
able for them to devote their full atten- 
tion to the proper protection of their 
own inte rests, through the channels sug- 
gested, i. €., a one interest all cover pol- 
icy, ad to allow the purchaser to use 
his own judgment as to the advisability 
of protecting his ever increasing inter- 
est. The one interest contract to all in- 
tents and purposes becomes an excess 
cover. In no instance does it extend to 
the purchaser, 

“Failure on the part of the 
to procure ins gina 
chase would in no 


finance 
privilege of 


purchaser 
to protect his pur- 
way relieve his re- 
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sponsibility to the finance company “Under these conditions your troubles 

should the car be lost either through as agents would cease in relation to 


fire, theft or collision, The purchaser 
should, and in most instances would, ap- 
ply to his local agent for a policy, and 
owing to his ever increasing interest as 
he pays his installments the individual 
policy should be written to cover both 
the interest of himself and the mortya- 
gee. The finance company should ad- 
vise every purchaser to so protect him- 
self. The one interest policy should be 
so conditioned that liability would not 
attach until every avenue of recovery 
against the purchaser had been exhaust 
ed, including other insurance, if any. 


financed cars. The purchases would then 
again become a prospect for solicitation 
by you, and the finance companies would 
be competing through legitimate chan- 
nels, and not using commissions from in- 
surance companies to further that end.” 


Auto Losses Increasing 


Due to the rapidly increased produc- 
tion of motor cars in this country, Mr. 
Martindale believes that the market has 
about reached the saturation point, and 
as a consequence the moral hazard in 
connection with automobile underwriting 
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is again on the increase noticeably. For 
1926 he anticipates a still further increase 


in losses without material change in the } 


premium volume except for possibly 


some of the non-conference companies, | 
“The experience so far reported for | 

1926 indicates a necessity for an increase | 

in the rates applicable for 1927,” said 


Mr. Martindale. “Rates are now pro- 
mulgated on an experienced basis.  Be- 
ginning January 1, 1927, all credits for 
approved locking devices, bumpers, ete, 
will cease. This is a big step in the right 
direction; it is now up to the manufac- 
turer in order to produce a good insur- 
ance experience and secure the benefits 
therefrom to equip his product with the 
best available devices. This is being 
done willingly and the spirit of co- opera- 
tion evidenced by the manufacturers is 
extremely pleasing and beneficial results 
will follow. 

“I have been requested to give my 
opinion on the present situation of au- 
tomobile insurance in the states. It is 
one hard to diagnose; it is a difficult 
matter to find two underwriters with the 
same Opinion, some optimistic, others de- 
pressed, while a few feel satisfied. We 
seem to be living on the side of a vol- 
cano; within the states at least we are 
pretty close to the long talked of satu- 
ration point. The manufacturers do not 
agree with this statement and are con- 
tinuing production at top figures. The 
second-hand market, if such a thing any 
longer exists, is at a low ebb, dealers 
are flooded, a new car is seldom. sold 
which does not include a trade-in. 

“Even when a second-hand car is sold 
it often happens the purchaser has an 
older car which the dealer must take in 
part payment. It looks like an endless 
chain. This condition behooves us to 
watch carefully all dealers’ risks offered 
for insurance. Finance companies are 
extending their business rapidly; today 
75% of car purchases are made on what 
is commonly termed the deferred pay- 
ment plan. Owing to keen competition 
for business of this type on the part of 
the finance companies and to the very 
broad insurance protection available to 
them, | am sometimes forced to the be- 
licf that their credit departments occa- 
sionally become a little lax in their vigi- 
lance; almost anyone who has sufficient 

cash to cover one-third of the cost of 
the car, sometimes less, can obtain deliy- 
ery. What is the result ? A great num- 
ber of finance companies are now com- 
peting with the dealer in their attempt 
to dispose of repossessed cars. We can 
only hope that the present pleasant pe- 
riod of prosperity may continue indefi- 
nitely; otherwise our volcano may_ be- 
come active and destroy those who live 
on its slopes. 

“T spoke earlier about the creation of 
a moral hazard, it is beginning to show 
itself once more; the total losses by fire 
are becoming more numerous than for 
several years past. Partial theft losses 
are noticeably greater, so much so, in 
fact, that we can be almost certain that 
they are not due entirely to outside 
sources; again, we fear collusion on the 
part of the owner. Often the price of 
a tire or two will cover the monthly 


instalment due the finance companies; 
this evil can and will be correcte 
promptly through restricted coverage. 


Total thefts, whereas about as numerous 
as in former years, are not so serious; 
better results are had, for recoveries are 
greater. This evil will grow less as our 
certificate of titled law is extended to 
those states which have not yet sensed 
the benefit of such legislation. The full 
co-opel ration which we now receive from 
the Canadian Customs is also proving a 
eis benefit and is greatly appreci- 
ated. I could continue with the general 
subject indefinitely but time docs not 
permit.” 





MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Harry G. Casper has_ been appointed 
assistant manager of the Western de- 
partment of Fred S. James & Co. a 
Chicago. He is at present assistant 
manager of the Western department © 
the Westchester. Previously he was 4 


local agent at Peoria, III. 
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Quebec Rules On 
Part-Time Agents 


HAVE A LEGITIMATE PLACE 


Insurance Superintendent, However, 
Averse to Continual Relicensing of 


Agents With Only Few Risks 


The Insurance Department of Quebec, 
Canada, is of the opinion that there is 
a legitimate field for part-time agents, 
but that where an agent is simply ob- 
taining commission on his own policies or 
those of his employer, the department 
does not believe that the license should 
be renewed indefinitely. The Insurance 
Superintendent expressed this attitude in 
a4 memorandum which the Quebec De- 
partment issued last week. ; 

In the United States several State In- 
surance Departments have ruled and been 
upheld by the courts that the part-time 
fire or casualty insurance agent cannot 
be denied a license because of his fail- 
ure to devote his entire time to insur- 
ance, but a license can be refused him 
only in the event that he fails to pass 
the examination testing his knowledge of 
the insurance business. I*ull-time agents 
in many districts have fought time and 
again against the unlimited appointment 
of part-time agents on the ground that 
these agents are incompetent and besides 
remove much good business from the 
hands of the legitimate agent. 

This ruling by the Quebec Insurance 
Department is interesting because it as- 
sumes a compromise attitude. While rec- 
ognizing that many agents must start 
in insurance as past-timers in order to 
get a foothold, the Department does not 
view with entire favor the custom of 
companies appointing as agents men who 
will never be more than part-timers and 
will control only a few risks under their 
special jurisdiction. 

Text of Memorandum 

In his memorandum to the companies 
the Quebec Insurance Commissioner 
said: 

“Dear Sir:—Please find attached a pre- 
liminary application form for renewal 
of agents’ licenses for the year 1927. This 
form has not yet been printed as we 
believe that some of the companies may 
have suggestions to offer which would 
result in amendments or additions to the 
questions included therein for part-time 
agents writing fire and casualty lines. 
The printed form will cover only a single 
page. 

“This department is of the opinion that 
there is a legitimate field for part-time 
agents. We feel, however, that some 
control should be exercised over the is- 
sue of such licenses in the interests of 
the business generally. 

“With the assistance of the companies, 
we believe that accurate records can be 
compiled in the insurance branch, which 
will enable us to judge fairly as to the 
nature of the business secured by such 
agents from year to year. 

“We fully realize that every new agent 
at the commencement must have a cer- 
tain nucleus of “controlled” business, but 
where an agent is simply obtaining com- 
missions on his own policies or those of 
his employer, we do not believe that the 
license should be renewed indefinitely. 

“The number of officers recommending 
licenses for each company should be lim- 
ited to, say, five for the province. 

“These names and addresses should be 
filed with the department so that any 
question of doubt may be referred 
Promptly to the signing officer concerned. 

his will very materially expedite the is- 
sue of licenses. 

“In conclusion, we are counting on the 
co-operation of the companies to ensure 
that the information required on the 
lorm is accurately completed. This will 
result in the prompt issue of renewals 

There will be no wholesale refusal of 
lcenses as the aim of the department is 
simply to accumulate such information in 
ts files as will enable it to give prompt 
and efficient service to the companies, 
agents and the public generally. 
Your particular attention 


is again 


SALES LETTER GETS RESULTS 
C. D. Snyder Agency, of New Jersey, 
Writes $35,000 of Business 
In Campaign 
Everyone likes to read a letter that is 
different; different from the average 
sales letter that comes to the desk of 
an executive day after day and is ulti- 
mately consigned to the waste basket. 
It is quite evident that the C. 1). Snyder 
Agency, agents for the Boston and Old 
Colony insurance companies, New  Jer- 
sey, does know how to write good sales 
letters. They know that no matter how 
good the proposition outlined in a letter 
is, the letter might better never have 
been written if the opening paragraph 
does not compel a reading. 
Recently this agency sent 
hundred and fifty letters to property 
owners having desirable risks, and it 
put real business on their books. The 
reason was that the letter was simply 
different! The burned edges of the let 
ter head and the charred match glued to 
it were so unusual and unexpected that 
the person receiving it must have read 
it if only to satisfy his curiosity. \s 
a result of this campaign, $35,000) of 
business was written in the space of 
three days. Of this amount $15,000 cor 
ered the property of new clients. In ad 
dition to this new business the ageney 

received some favorable advertising. 


out four 


MAINE AGENTS MEET 

Over sixty agents attended the annual 
meeting last week at Portland of the 
Maine Association of Insurance Agents. 
Francis A. Peabody, of Houlton, was 
elected president. Other officers are: 
Walter C. Ladd, of Rockland; N. P. 
Renouf, of Biddeford, and Robert M. 
Pennell, of Portland, vice-presidents; 
Joseph | Cole, of Kennebunk, secretary 
treasurer. John W. Downs, manager of 
the Insurance Federation of Massachu 
setts, was one of the principal speakers, 
talking on the Massachusetts compulsory 
insurance act. The new constitution em 
bodying the National Association’s 
of principles, was adopted. Thomas 1). 
Faulkner, of Hartford, regional vice 
president of the National Association, 
and James W. Cook, president of the 
Rhode Island i 
speakers. 
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Association, 


were other 


INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 
W. A. Jordan, Sr., formerly special 


agent for the farm department of the 
Royal in Virginia, is now doing independ- 


ent adjustment work with office at 201 
American National Bank building, 
Richmond. Before connecting with the 


Royal, he was in the local agency busi- 
ness at Dixon Springs, Tenn. His son, 
W. A. Jordan, Jr., is special agent in 
Virginia for the Royal. 





drawn to the requirements of the depart- 
ment regarding signing officers. The list 
for your company should be forwarded 
without delay as applications for renew- 
als will not be accepted unless this for- 
mality is complied with.” 





Agents Wanted At 


Desirable Points 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 
of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


New York Equitable Underwriters 

Good facilities on desirable classes— 

Fire, Tornado, Use and Occupancy 
and Allied Lines. 


organization over $28,000,000 ; 
aii Gumne First LiveWire interestedly: 

* Look! what does that mean?” 
~ Second Live Wire appreciatively: 


“It means Live Agents Get the Best in THE WORLD.” 


Apply to 


HOME OFFICE 


92 William Street New York 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 














C ‘hubb Tells primey 
Current Conditions 


RATES STILL UNSATISFACTORY 


Competition Too Keen to Lift Market 
From Rut; England Gets Over Half 
of American Hull Risks 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
marine representatives here for a large 
group of Ami and = British com 
panies, and one of the lead 
ing authoritics on marine insurance in 
the United States is for all his fine and 
genial personality, a difficult: person to 


ricalt 


conside re fa 


interview. He seldom talks for publica 
tion, prefering to devote himself wholly 
to marine underwriting in| New York 
and to civic activitics in his home town 
of West Orange, N. J. It is practically 





HENDON CHUBB 


on such occasions as when he ad- 
dresses marine insurance organizations 
that one can secure for publication his 
views on marine developments, which 
are scanned cagerly wherever published. 

Last Thursday Mr. Chubb spoke be- 
fore the marine insurance class of the 
course conducted under the auspices of 
the Insurance Society of New York, giv- 
ing some observations on the present 
day cargo and hull markets in’ New 
York and London, comparing the differ 
ences of the two markets and citing sev- 


only 


eral reasons for the current unsatisfac 
tory condition of marine insurance under- 
writing. 

While New York has become the 
financial center of the world since the 
World War, London still remains the 
world’s greatest marine insurance cen- 
ter. There are several reasons for this, 
according to Mr. er One is that 
the British people are naturally inclined 
toward foreign commerce because most 
of the nation’s trade is carried on with 
distant countries, and another reason 


is the absence of laws which hamper the 


development of marine insurance. He 
believes the passage by the New York 
State legislature of the model marine in- 


surance law passed by Congress for the 
District of Columbia a few years ago 
would be a great help to the business 
here as it would othe the present bur- 


densome taxation, which eats up about 
34%2% of the premium income of the 


companies here. So far the New York 
tax department has balked on the tax 
reduction sections. 
About 20 Offices in N. Y. Market 
Describing the composition of the 
York market today Mr. Chubb said 
there are only about twenty marine 


» 


acting for about 
nevertheless the 
competitive, with 
tariffs such as exist with 
respect to many branches of fire insur- 
ance. The facility with which cither a 
shipper or receiver of merchandise can 
insure the shipment prevents the Ameri- 
can market from establishing a level of 
rates higher than those prevailing in 
England, or the Continental markets. 
Nevertheless there is a market rate 
in New York for nearly every sort of 
shipment, although this rate is kept very 
low and still is inclined to sag because 
of the incessant shopping of brokers for 
the lowest rate which will be quoted. 
The American market has yet too great 
facilities for handling the business of- 


— rwriting offices 
ghty companies, but 
oa le t here is highly 


practically no 


fered, said Mr. Chubb. Many underwrit- 
ing offices represent five to ten com- 
panies and a combination of two or 
three offices can handle the largest lines 


offered. In over thirty years in marine 
insurance Mr. Chubb cannot” recollect 
any marine “conflagrations,” immense 
catastrophes such as every so. often 
strike the foundation of fire insurance 
companies, With this absence of a “con- 
flavration” danger the marine under- 
writers are willing to take larger lines 
than the ordinary fire underwriter does. 
The rates today, according to Mr. Chubb, 


for cargo insurance are inadequate and 
likely to remain so. 
In addition to rate cutting, there is 


now much compe tition in terms and con- 
ditions, the offices generally insuring all 
sorts of non-marine hazards, including 
theft and pilferage for several years, and 
more recently insurance even against 
losses likely to oecur from the inherent 
qualitics of shipments. 


Comparing the facilities of the Ameri- 


can and British markets Mr. Chubb 
doubts whether London underwriters 
could) accept a maximum line much 


greater than that which could be placed 
in New York. There are many more 
marine offices in London because nearly 
every company or group of allied com- 
panics has its own office, but the under- 
writing facilities of the markets are 
nearly equal. 
Lloyd’s Cannot Be Duplicated 


Mr. Chubb said that at Lloyds now 
there are about 30 underwriting syndi- 
cates, with from two to twenty-five mem- 
bers in each syndicate headed by a sin- 
gle underwriter. Lloyd’s is an institu- 
tion which Mr. Chubb does not believe 
can be ever reproduced anywhere, even 
in England, were the present institution, 
for some reason, climinated for the time 
being. Lloyd’s is a product of the past, 
has age-long traditions and connections, 
and while eminently successful in Eng- 
land, could not be duplicated here, in the 
opinion of Mr. Chubb. 

Foreign competition is more severe 
with respect to hull insurance than cargo 





Telephones: 








CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 


Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 

Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 

John 1363-5976 

New York City 








covers, Mr. Chubb said. The American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates, which 
constitute practically the entire hull mar- 
ket in this country, do not secure a 
vreat enough diversification of business 
to get a good average experience, such 


as the British companies acquire by in- 
suring vessels from all parts of the 
world. As a result the American Syn- 


dicates are unwilling to follow rate’ 
downward to certain losses, and from 50 
to 60% of the American hull business is 
placed abroad at lower rates than can 
be secured in New York. Mr. Chubb 
said some of the foreign companies were 
not unwilling to write American risks at 
a slight loss for awhile, so long as they 


vot the business, for they would more 
than recoup their losses on other hull 
lines. 

Mr. Chubb, in concluding, gave some 


attention to the present practice in Eng- 
land of “selling the lead” on hull lines, 
and ‘did not appear to favor this some- 


what unethical practice. He said that 
many marine underwriters hesitate to 
quote hull risks until they see whether 
some outstanding underwriter — has 
agreed to accept part of the risk. In 
the event one has, the others are likely 


to follow the rates and terms accepted 
by him, and the broker finds it casy to 
place his vessel or fleet within a short 
time. 

Knowing the tendency of the majority 
of underwriters to follow the lead of 
hull experts, many brokers have induced 
leading hull underwriters to accept rates 
and conditions preposterously low so 
that the remainder of the market will 
unwittingly follow along. This “lead” 
underwriter is then compet nsated against 
possible loss by receiving valuable con- 
siderations and high premiums for other 
lines of insurance, facts not made known 
to the other underwriters on the hull list. 
As a consequence, the practice of fol- 
lowing the lead made by a leading hull 
underwriter has not turned out to be 
such a valuable and profitable venture as 
it once was. 

MADE GENERAL MANAGER 

It has been announced from Eneland 
that the directors of the Commercial 
Union have conferred upon Herbert 
Lewis, the fire manager, the title of gen- 
eral manager in association with Joseph 
Powell. the present eencral manacer. 
Henry Mann retains his position of dep- 
vtv general manager. 








APPLETON 


1 South William Street, New York 


& COX, Ine. 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co.. New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 











WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 

















Fred C. Calkins Talks 
of Merchant Marine 


SCOUTS A  JUNKETING 


TRIP 
Jacksonville General Agent Does Not 
Think Much of Turning Ships 
Back to Private Owners 
Fred C. Calkins of Jacksonville, Fla, 
general agent, is always interesting when 
he talks about marine insurance matters 
Following are his 


views on a recent 
United States Shipping Board sueges- 
tion: 

“When we read in the daily press of 


the pompous blah 
Shipping Board, we don’t know whether 
to laugh or cry. Latterly the papers hav 
been filled with a lot of talk about turn- 
ing back the American merchant marine 
into the hands of private owners, and 
along this line, to offer for sale or char- 
ter, to American bidders, the United 
States lines and the American Merchant 
lines. Public hearings on the question 
of a future merchant marine policy for 
this country are scheduled to be held in 
25 different cities and are now being held 
and this will give plenty of chance fora 
fine junketing trip at the expense of th 
poor taxpayer. 

“In the course of the articles we not 
the piping up of some chap, somewhere, 
objecting and raising the possible point 
that if some of these ships are sold, they 
might be operated under foreign flags, 
and of course, he couldn’t stand for this, 
and does not seem to realize that if a 
man pays his cash for a hull, he natu- 
rally is going to operate it under the flag 
where he can get the best and cheapest 
operating service. The matter of the 
flag carried by privately owned vessels 
is a matter of secondary importance, and 
as water will seck its level, so will the 
new owner operate at the least cost, and 
that will not be under the American flag, 
with the present laws governing the 
manner and operation of American ves 
sels. American sailors are fievine asm 
under the present law prescribing waces 
hours of duty, ete. and if our ships had 
not been subsidized out of the taxpay- 
ers’ pockets, they would have gone on 
the rocks of bad investment lone befor 
this. Ocean service, of necessity, is am 
international occupation, and cannot b 
otherwise. Perhaps the coming winter 
session of Congress will repeal some 0! 
the present foolish maritime laws, ™ 
which case, vessels can be ated un 
der the American flag, and in competi 
tion with foreign countries—imaybe. 


blah of the U. § 
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PACIFIC MARINE MANAGER 


Horace J. McCauley, formerly assist 
ant marine manager at the head effes 
in Philadelphia of the Insurance Com 


nanv of North America, has been ma 
Pacific Coast marine manager of - 
company. He will have complete cna 
of the marine underwriting of the No “th 
America and its allied companies on thi 
Coast, and will relieve MeClure Kelly 
manager of the Coast Department, of 
his responsibilities in connection with th 
rrowing needs of the fire and automo 
bile departments. 


TAKE OVER AGENCY PUSINFESS 

Gibson, Moore & Sutton, of Richmond 
have taken over the business of the local 
agencv of John FL Lav & Company 
head of this agency, died 


John F. Lay, 
recently. 
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The Busy Edward A. Woods 


Edward A. Woods, 


of the Edward A. 
Woods Co., 


IKquitable Life Assurance 
Society, Pittsburgh, is extremely busy 
as will be seen by the following light on 
some of the things he is doing outside 
of running an unusually large general 
agency: 

He is finishing his text book on “The 
Relation of Life Insurance to Sociology.” 
He is writing an article of 3,000 words 
for the ‘Americ an Journal of Political 
Economy,” on “The Future Trend of Life 
Insurance.” He is planning a new book 
on “Life Income Insurance.” He has 
just sent to Apjpleton’s the copy of a 
short and interesting book on “A Study 
of the Value of Human Life” from the 
time af Hammurabi down, and is very 
much interested in his chapter in the so- 
ciology book on “The Relation of Wom- 
an’s Economic Status to her Social 
Status,” showing what life insurance is 
doing to improve woman’s economic, and, 
therefore, social status. 

* ok Ox 
A Pen Picture of E. E. Rhodes 

TI understand that The Eastern Under- 
writer has received a complaint from a 
very distinguished member of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America to the effect 
that some comments it made about FE. E. 
Rhodes in discussing the remarkable pro- 
gram of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents’ meeting in December 
were “uncalled for, in poor taste, and 
would he resented bv Mr. Phedes’ 
friends.” The paragraph in The Eastern 
Underwriter tollows : 

“That cynical and extremely intellec- 
tual actuarial executive, FE. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutu: ul Benefit, and 
also president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, will talk of twenty vears of 
actuarial progress. Many would listen 
to Mr. Rhodes with pleasure if he at- 
tempted to prove that the moon’ were 
made of green cheese if Mr. Rhodes 
thought well enough of that theory to 
make an argument about it.’ 

I cannot see anything uncalled for and 
in poor taste in the paragr: aph. FE. FE. 
Rhodes is one of the most eminent fig- 
ures in life insurance. He is decidedly 
‘intellectual; is one of the most inde- 
pendent and fearless men that I know; 
he never follows the crowd if he thinks 
the crowd is oing in the wrone direc- 
tion, and he is always able to buttress 
his position with about as keen logic as 
can he found in the life insurance fra- 
ternity. If he were to talk about the 
moon or green cheese his life insurance 
audience would follow intently. He pos- 
sesses that brand of cvnicism which looks 
at facts without blinking. He 


is not one 
who believes that 


“fioures don’t lic” 


un- 
til he has done his own adding, multi- 
plying and subtractine, and he can be as 


evnical and hard boiled as any 
the United States when he encounters 
what he believes to be fallaev, imprac- 
ticability. futility or bunk. He is abso- 
lutely indifferent to popularity and world 
cut off his right arm rather than be in- 


man in 














tellectually dishonest. He would 
be right than popular and he has taken 
several very definite positions ,in life in- 
surance which are decidedly on the other 
side of the fence. Tor instance: he has 
been sceptical with reference to whether 
a life company should write disability or 
double indemnity. He has not been en- 
thusiastic about sub-standard insurance. 
He does not believe in canned approaches 
or stereotyped selling talks, although 
many in the business think insurance ob- 
jections and arguments are pretty much 
the same, and, therefore can be met with 
canned selling ammunition. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Rhodes is not 
backward in giving his opinion and will 
trot with the minority if he thinks the 
minority is right, his position in the life 
insurance fraternity is such an enviable 
one that it is doubtful if he has ever read 
a paper at a convention which has not 
been later generally read by representa- 
tives of other companies. Of how manv 
other insurance men can this be said? 
That he stands aces up with his confre- 
res in the cube root, tabular, scientific 
and analytical division of life insurance 
is illustrated by the fact that he is now 
the president of the Actuarial Society 
of America. In fact, he is one of the 
men in the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica whose membership have given it 
weight. 

If there is any man in the life insur- 
ance fraternity who resented what The 
Eastern Underwriter said about Mr. 
Rhodes it was not Mr. Rhodes himself, 
and from him the 


rather 


editor of The Tastern 
Underwriter, I hear, has received the 
following characteristic letter: 


“T want to say that IT really enjoyed 
vour reference to me, and had a good 
laugh over it. I am ready to forgive you 
for calling me cynical if you will prom- 
ise never to refer to me again as intel- 
lectual.” 


a * * 


Willing to Learn 
The Travelers is 
schools in Hartford where 
men are learning a lot about insurance 
and also about selecting and training of 
men. Two of the men who have sat 
through lectures and other instruction 
are H. H. Armstrong, who is now head 
of the life insurance avency division, and 
John McGinlev, who is now manager of 
the casualty division of the company in 
this city. 
asked Mr. MeGinlev why he attend- 
ed the school and he said: “One of the 
most unfortunate traits which a man can 


flock of 


many young 


running a 


have is to think that he is all set; that 
there is nothing more to learn; that all 
future self-develonment shall be through 


the process of picking un from his own 
experience as he goes along. Going to 
the Travelers’ school not onlv taught me 


a lot which it was to my advantage to 
know, but it got me away from the beat- 
en path; permitted me to assimilate new 


viewpoints and ideas, and placed me in 
a nocition where I could check up on 
myself.” 


A Milwaukee Wizard Who Is Tempor- 
arily Writing Insurance Here 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, leading agent 
of the West and leading producer of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who is tem- 
porarily in New York writing all the in- 
surance he can, is one of a ‘small group 
of insurance stars who make occasional 
visits to the metropolis to add to their 
writings. While some life insurance men 
get peeved at this competition, especially 


when they lose an intportant risk, it 1s 
really retribution, in view of the large 
number of producers, especially New 


York brokers, who go all over the coun- 
try writing policies. 

A man of considerable standing in his 
community (he i is a director of the Allis- 


Chalmers Co., the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional sank, the lirst Wisconsin Trust 
Co., the Globe Tubes, and the Wisconsin 


Securities Co.), Dr. Albright has paid for 
about $40,000,000 of insurance in the 
Northwestern Mutual Life alone since 
1905. His biggest year was from June, 
1919, to June, ae 

The re is doubt, however, as to whether 
he is correct in his st: atement to a prom- 


inent New Yorker in a letter written 
a few days ago, in which he said: 
“T am satisfied that I have written 


more insurance personally than any other 
man in the history of the business.” 

If he wrote more than the late Harry 
B. Rosen did the records do not show 
it. In one year Mr. Rosen wrote $30,- 
000,000. For two days Mr. Rosen car- 
ried in his pocket one application for 
$5,000,000 insurance. This was the ap- 
plication signed by Adolph Zukor of Fa- 
mous Players. Mr. Zukor did not get 
all the $5.000,000 but for two days Mr. 
Rosen had a most convincing canvassing 
document. 

> = a 


Albright Is Great Letter Writer 

In addition to being an am: izingly good 
salesman, Dr. Albright is an insurance 
letter writer who is supreme in his line, 
I have never seen any better approach 
letters than he writes. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week had something to say 
about one of these letters which was a 
gem and was written to a prominent New 


Yorker who has children, Dr. Albright 
telling him that he could “talk your lan- 
guage,” as he was also a father of chil- 


dren, was a director in corporations and 
believed thoroughly in insurance as he 
carried more than $600,000 on his own 
life, and that he knew his business as 
was demonstrated by his great success. 


The Eastern Underwriter has seen an- 
other letter written by Dr. Albright 
which is about as subtle and tells suc- 


cinctly as much in three paragraphs as 
any letter which the present writer has 
vet scen. The letter was accompanied 
by a story about Dr. Albright printed in 
the Milwaukee “Sentinel,” with a photo- 
graph bearing a caption that he is the 
premier salesman of insurance; that he 
leads the insurance field, and also con- 
taining the statement that the other 
Northwestern Mutual Life salesmen 
“look to Dr. Albright for guidance and 
inspiration.” It was a_ nifty story of 
great value to Dr. Albright, appeared on 
the front page of the “Sentinel,” and was 
evidently written from the heart by a 
friendly reporter. The letter follows: 

“T am interested in having you see the 
enclosed clipping from The Milwaukee 
Sentinel, which brings my insurance rec- 
ord up to date. 

“Notwithstanding the large increase 
made in our dividend scale in 1924, our 
general surplus since that time has in- 
creased so rapidly that we have been able 
to make another handsome increase this 
year. 

“The usefulness of life insurance has 
been broadly expanded during the past 
few years, owing to the changes in our 
inheritance tax laws and the life income 
features incorporated in our policies.” 

The first paragraph deftly introduces 
the Milwaukee agent. The second is a 
very tempting bait, promising a fine dii- 
dend return and at the same time clever- 
lv calling attention to the fact that sur- 
plus continues to increase despite the 
laree dividend scale. The third para- 
gr aph contains suggestions for two types 
of insurance which may be purchased. 





Nowhere in the 
rect request for 
teed, however, 
ing. 
Dr. Albright was in the medical divi- 
sion of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
when he decided to go to Europe. He 
was given a few months’ leave of ab- 
sence but overstayed the vacation period 
considerably. When he returned he re- 
signed from the medical division and an- 
nounced that he would become an agent. 
‘The news was received with some amuse- 
ment in the home office as there was ap- 
parently nothing about Dr. Albright 
which savored of a salesmanship person- 
ality. He fooled them, as he wrote 
$300,000 his first five months. His North- 
western Mutual Life record, of which any 
life insurance agent could be proud, fol- 
lows: 


letter is there any di- 
a favor. It is guaran- 
to set the prospect think- 


First five 


months of 1905....... $305,000 
June, 1905, to June, 1906....... 607,000 
June, 1906, to June, 1907....... 936,000 
June, 1907, to June, 1908....... 1,257,750 
June, 1908, to June, ‘1909....... 1,516,000 
June, 1909, to June, 1910....... 1,622,000 
June, 1910, to June, 1911....... 1,719,000 
June, 1911, to June, 1912....... 1,817,000 
June, 1912, to June, 1913....... 1,850,000 
June, 1913, to June, 1914....... 1,509,000 
June, 1914, to Tune, 1915....... 1,070,000 
June, 1915, to June, 1916....... 1,103,000 


June, 1916, to June, 1917 2,294,500 


June, 1917, to June, 1918....... 1,503,000 
Tune, 1918, to June, 1919....... 2,302,000 
June, 1919, to June, 1920....... 3,234,000 
june, 1920, to June, 1921....... 2,679,000 
June, 1921, to June, 1922 2,100,000 
Tune, 1922, to June, 1923 2,427,000 
June, 1923, to June, 1924....... 2,205,000 
June, 1924, to June, 1925....... 2,833,000 
June, 1925, to June, 1926....... 3,055,500 

co rere rT er rere rte $39,945,750 

+ * * 


Forgot Miss Barrett 


I noticed that one of our contempora- 


ries ran a story last week to the effect 
that Alice E. Roche, of the Louis r. 
Paret Agency, Provident Mutual Life in 


Camden, was the only woman member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
With all due respect to Miss Roche's 


prominence in the Conference, it must 
not be forgotten that Florence E. Bar- 
rett, advertising manageer of the Con- 


necticut General, is also one of its ac- 
tive members. 

Miss Barrett, in fact, joined the Con- 
ference when it was first organized and 
I don’t believe she has missed a single 
one of its meetings. There would in- 
deed be something lacking in the life 
group sessions if Miss Barrett was not 
there to take an active interest in the 
discussions. 


a 
College Educations Scarce Among 
Florida State Officials 
J. C. Luning, insurance commissioner 


of Florida, and former president « F the 
National Convention of Insurance Com 
missioners, is made the subject of a ques 
tion, whether a college education 
sential to business success. In the dis- 
cussion, which is carried in a general 
story sent out of the Florida state capi- 
tal, is also included Governor Martin, 
Secretary of State Crawford, Attorney 
General Johnson, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation Cawthon, Commissioner of Agri 


is eS 


culture Mayo and Comptroller Amos. Of 
the seven only one, Mr. Cawthon, has 
Pie a college education. Reciting the 

-areer of Commissioner Luning it i* 


noted that he went from a printer’s devil 
in a small town of Leesburg, Fla., to 
the high honors he hz us taken in the Na- 
tional Convention of Commissioners. He 
began as a state official as secretary ot 
the prison board, whence he became 
prt of the drainage board. Then he 
went on to auditor, commissioner of ag- 
riculture and treasurer, with which Is 
combined the office of insurance commis- 
sioner. In this position he has served 
for manv vears, and it seems to be in the 


sec- 


cards of the citizenry of the state that 
he can serve there as long as he lives or 
de sires. 


TO REDUCE FARM FIRES 


The Illinois State Fire Prevention As- 


sociation is planning an intensive drive 
to reduce farm fire losses, in conjur 
tion with the Farm Insurance Associa- 


tion. 
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New York Welcome 
To Welton and Allen 


FINE AFFAIR AT FIFTH AV. CLUB 


W. B. Joyce and E. A. St. John Hosts 
To New Official at Dinner 
Attended by Executives 


Some of the most prominent insurance 
executives in the United States put on 
their fetching mantles of hospital- 
ity on Monday night of this week and at 
a vala and beautifully flower-bedecked 
dinner at the Metropolitan Club (Fifth 
\venue meeting place of the city’s most 
influential men), welcomed to this city 
two insurance “favorite sons.” They are 
the popular Spencer Welton, new presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity, and 
Kdward M. Allen, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\vents, and a man who demonstrated 
thet such a litthe town as Helena, Ark. 
(“So small a municipality that you would 
not believe the population figures if I 
told them,” said Mr. Allen in a talk at 
the dinner), can really harbor one of the 
best insurance agents in the country. 
Mr. Allen's title is assistant to the presi- 
dents of the National Surety and New 
York Indemnity. 


W. B. Joyce in the Chain 

The hosts at the dinner were William 
B. Jovee, chairman of the board of the 
National Surety and New York Indem- 
nity, and EK. AL St. John, president of the 
Nath nal Surety. 

Mr. Joyee was in the chair; the affair 
was happy in every particular, and it was 
all over by 9:30 o'clock, probably the 
briefest dinner of the kind ever held in 
the insurance business and one from 
which will flow exceedingly happy memo- 


rics, ! 


most 


iene 
Phe toastmaster began in a reminiscent 


vein by telling of a dinner he gave in 
the same room at the Metropolitan Club 
in 1908, following the formation of the 
Surety Association of America, and to 


which he had invited the leading execu- 
tives. He called attention to some of the 
figures then around the board whose 
faces are now missed at all conferences. 
\mong them were three in particular: 
the late Governor Warfield, and Thomas 
J. Whelan of the F. & D., and John R. 
Bland of the United States F. & G. Al- 
most without further ado he introduced 
Spencer Welton. 


. Welton’s Talk 


Two emotions welled within him, said 
Mr. Welton as he arose—those of pride 
and humility. There was pride that he 


was now associated with Mr. Joyce who 
had done so much for the surety busi- 
ness, and done it so brilliantly. “I have 


hitched my wagon to a star,” he said. 
He was proud and happy, too, that so 


many distinguished men in the business 
were gathered around the board to wel- 
come him and Mr. Allen. His humility 
sprang from the thought that he was 


now called upon to become president of 
a leading insurance 


company. He rec- 

ognized his responsibilities and hoped 
that he would measure up to them. 

Briefly sketching his career, with its 


varied activities, including experience in 
the worlds of advertising, commerce and 
journalism, he launched eloquently into 
a description of the joy which has been 
his since entering the surety business, 


which he called the happiest years of his 
life. He said he had heard much of 
Southern hospitality but did not know 
whether it would stand the test of being 
extended to a Northerner. In Baltimore 
he was welcomed and shown so many 
courtesies by the Fidelity & Deposit or- 
ganization that his years there will ever 
be cheerful memories. 


Rapid Fire Sketches 


Mr. Welton then showed his mastery 
of ee by references to his prede- 
cessor, M. Garner, whom he described 
asa most rh executive, a doer and one 
whose counsel is a beacon light; by giv- 
ing a picture of his confrere, Mr. Allen, 
as a fine orator, an association leader 
and a delightful personality; by thank- 
ing the insurance press for its sympa- 
thetic and helpful treatment of insurance 
and surety subjects and of insurance 
leaders, and wound up by saying that his 
future success would depend upon. the 
cooperation of other people-—-agents, 
brokers, executives. 

“You have individually and collectively 
assured me that | can depend upon this 
co-operation, as far as you are con- 
cerned,” he said. 

Before introducing Mr. 
Joyce said that Mr. 


Allen, Mr. 
Welton’s comment 


upon journalism brought back to him 
memories of his own experience with 
newspapers, which was as a newsboy in 
Michigan selling Grand Rapids papers 


which had in them an account of the 
Chicago fire. As that was in 1871 it will 
give an idea of the number of years Mr. 
Joyce has been working. 
Mr. Allen’s Talk 

Mr. Allen’s talk was a delightful bit 
of philosophy based on the awe expe- 
rienced by men from the small towns 
who make their entrance into the great 
New York arena. He appreciated the 
thrill, excitement and combat which one 
gets when first thrown among the met- 
ropolitan gladiators but believed that be- 
neath the surface men were pretty much 


alike. He said there is one aspect to 
small town life which differs from the 
more tense existence of the cities, which 


is the possession of more leisure, en 
abling men who care to do so to read, 
study and travel, thus making them 
philosophers. Perhaps that training and 
the cultivation of those added and 
precious moments of leisure might have 
something to do with the success which 
men from such places have when they 
reach New York, and Mr. Allen gave 
quite a formidable list of former Arkan- 
sans who are a part and parcel of the 
big New York scene, some of whom 
were around the table. He said he only 
hoped he would be able to equal their 
success. 

In talking of the similarity of men, 
which he said he had found whenever 
he went, he called attention to the hu- 
man personality and bovish heart of Mr. 
St. John, surely a New Yorker but whose 
counterpart in amiability and squareness 
could be found in many communities if 
one looked. He believed that honesty 
was not confined by geopraphical lines; 
nor were suspicion and distrust. Time 
was fleeting; great personalities rose and 
passed awav, but the men with vision 
who build right will find the institutions 
they build grow progressively after they 
are gone. He closed with an cloquent 
plea for trust, faith and co-operation. 
No man can march down the road alone, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Wisconsin Considering 
Excess Cover Plan 


MEETING AT NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Favored Method To Be Studied by 


Council’s Engineering Committee 


and Then Given henend Test 


The Wisenmiin committee of three who 
varl M. 
cral manager of the 


met last weck with ¢ Hansen, gen 


General) Reinsur- 
ance, and the actuarial committee of the 
National 
surance is quite satisfied that sound pre- 
liminary 


Council on Compensation In- 


been taken toward 
the establishment of rates for the ex- 
cess) coverage in) Wisconsin 
amounts in excess of $20,000. 
Three plans were submitted at the 
that was regarded 
in the most favorable light provided for 
the grouping of classifications into ten 
groups at 5c intervals in accordance with 
the catastrophe hazards. Additions 
could then be made to the minimum 
rates determined in this way so as to 
provide for abnormal fire hazards and 


steps have 


involving 


other abnormal contingencies, such as 
the collapse of buildings. 
\s the matter now stands this plan 


has been referred to the 
committee of the 


engineering 
National Council to be 
carefully studied. After this committee 
has assigned all classifications in the 
manual to the ten groups mentioned, the 
National Council will make a test of the 
rates so that the premium level pro- 
duced will be approximately 74% of the 
full manual premium. 

The Wisconsin committee was 
posed of Frank P. Lawton, secretary of 
the state compensation board; George 
I’. Haydon, manager of the state rating 
and inspection bureau, and W. H. Bur- 
hop, assistant manager of the bureau at 
Wausau. Since, Wisconsin is pioneering 
in the movement for excess coverage on 
compensation, it was the desire of the 
committee to have the National Coun- 
cil crect a firm, substantial basis on 
which to build the system before it is 
put into actual operation. The state in- 
terests do not feel that the excess cov- 
erage which is now being written in va- 
rious sections is on as systematic a basis 
as they wish to place it. 


Other Plans Submitted 
Two other plans were discussed by 
those present, one of them providing that 
a flat percentage of the full coverage 


com- 


rate applicable to) premium would be 
determined by the use of full coverage 
rates, the flat percentage being the same 
for all classifications, 

The principal objection to this method 
was that in| Wisconsin with a $20,000 
lower limit, an accident would have to 
involve two or more persons before the 
coverage would apply. In other words, 
the accident would have to be a 
catastrophe and since a catastrophe is 
not a function of the manual rate for 
full coverage, the same percentage 
should not be applied to all classifica- 
tions. 

It was also pointed out that it would 
be much simpler for all concerned after 
the excess rate was established as a per- 
centage of pay roll, rather than as a 
percentage of full coverage premium. 

The other method discussed was to 
establish rates based on a grouping of 
hazards such as used in the chemical 
rating plan rather than on pure classi- 
fication groups. The objection to this 
method was that the work involved in 
drawing up such a schedule would be so 
great that final action would be ma- 
terially delayed. Furthermore, in the 
first instance, rates should be based on 
a simpler scheme. 

How the Movement Started 

This move to meet the demand for 
excess coverage on compensation risks is 
regarded as a forward looking step. It 

(Continued on page 11) 


COAL MINE CARRIER’S ACTION 
To Eliminate Schedule Rating of Coal 


Mines; Revise Experience Rating 

Plan and Extend Bureau Operations 

One of the conferences held last week 
at the offices of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance was of coal mine 
carriers, representatives being present 
from the Travelers, Metropolitan, Cas- 
ualty, Bituminous Casualty Exchange and 
the Consolidated Underwriters. 

It was decided at this meeting to elimi- 
nate the schedule rating of coal mines 
and revise the coal mine experience rat- 
ing plan so as to give greater weight to 
the past year’s experience and recog- 
nized trend. 

The decision was also made to extend 
the operations of the coal mine rating. 
bureau to all states except those in which 
other provision is made for administra- 
tion, providing that in. anti-compact 
states the rates are advisory only. 

The National Council is filing these 
charges with the state authorities with 
the recommendation that they become 
effective January 1, 1927. 
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Michelbacher Makes 
Casualty Easy to Know 


EFFECTIVE AS A LECTURER 


Describes How Workmen’s Compensation 
Was Adopted and Other. Develop- 


ments in Insurance Society Talk 


To the newcomer in the casualty field, 


fresh from college or high school, the 
business is indeed an enigma. The sooner 
he vets the fundamentals clearly fixed 
in his mind, the more rapid his progress 
will be. For this reason it was fortu- 
nate that the Insurance Society of New 
York should have selected an executive 
of the Michelbacher, 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 


calibre of G. FI. 


nity, this year to open its senior cas- 
ualty course, composed of the youngsters 
of the business. 

Mr. Michelbacher is regarded as one 
of the keenest students of the business 
and is the author of a number of books 
and pamphlets. Under the topic of “In- 
Outline of 
able to 
listeners the many ramifications of cas- 


troductory Casualty Insur- 


ance,’ he was present to his 
ualty in such a clear and simple fashion 
that his talk will bear wide circulation. 
The class was first given some idea 
of the scope of casualty insurance. Each 
form of insurance coverage, Mr. Michel- 
bacher explained, has its background of 
occurrences which result in sudden and 
unforeseen individ- 
uals or to groups of individuals, thus 
creating contingencies against which 
protection is desirable. It is by exam- 
ining these misfortunes that the student 
is able to arrive at a most satistactory 
understanding of the need for each par- 
ticular policy coverage. 
Injuries to Persons and Property 
Following this method of analysis, Mr. 
Michelbacher placed the basic mustor- 
tunates into five general classes as fol- 
lows: (1) accidental injurics to persons 
and property; (2) burglaries, theits and 
robberics; (3) plate glass breakage; (4) 
accidents to steam boilers, engines, fly- 
wheels and electrical equipment; (9) 
damage of property by leakage of sprink- 
ler systems and by water from other 
sources. ; ; : 
Verhaps the most interesting part ol 
Mr. Michelbacher’s lecture was his de- 
scription of the coverages needed to 
protect against accidents which result in 
injury to persons or property. In the 
first place, they are the most frequent. 
He said that it has been estimated that 
they exact an annual toll in this country 
of approximately 85,000 deaths and 4,- 
500,000 non-fatal injuries ranging in se- 
verity from temporary disability, requir- 
ing no loss of time from employment, 
to permanent total disability, while the 
value of property destroyed or damaged 
annually runs into millions of dollars. 


financial shocks to 


The Employer’s Responsibility 

Dividing this group into three sub- 
divisions, he touched on the subject of in- 
dustrial accidents first. ‘Twenty per cent. 
of all accidents are in this class and they 
arise both in and out of employment. 
They create responsibilities for employ- 
ers, for ever since the relationship of 
master and servant was first established, 
the master has been under certain obli- 
gations to injured employes and those 
dependent upon them. 

In this country, Mr. Michelbacher 
stated, the form of these obligations has 
gradually changed. Originally they were 
defined by the English common law. 

hen, as certain defects became appar- 
ent in this body of judge-made law, the 
States, beginning with Alabama in 1885, 
sought to remedy the situation by legis- 
lative cnactments known as “employers’ 
liability acts.” But although this legis- 
lation patched up certain weak spots in 
the law, it failed to accomplish a radical 
cure because it did not change the basic 
conception that the employer need not 
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respoud im damages unless the facts dis- 
Coed all AVSCHcE OL CONLTIDULOry Nepyil- 
luce patl OL Lie injured citl- 
COupicud Wilth a lack Or» Gue Care 
part of the cmiployer or one Ot 
MS LeSpoOlisibie managers. 


Bellce OL 
pruye, 
OlL Lite 


Workmen's Compensation Adopted _ 

‘Lne reahzation oft the necessity tor a 
Jundamentat Change im treatment ied 
finally to the adoption of the principle 
OL Workiiens COonipcnsallon, Which dis- 
cards personal lauit Or negligence as an 
uporcant lactor in deternuning whether 
luc Injured einploye and his aependents 
snatk seccive lidaemmity. It established 
listead a achnite scheaule ot colpensa- 
liolk payments, the Cost Of Which is con- 
slacrea lo be a legitimate Charge agamst 
lig Cost OL production. 

there was some experimental legisla- 
tion OL this character in this country, 
said Mr. Michelbacher, prior to 1911 
which paved the way tor constructive ac- 
tion. beginning that year with the en- 
actinent or a law in New Jersey, the ex- 


tension of the new doctrine has been 
rapid. ‘Loday, the principle ot work- 
mens compensation has been adopted 


generally except 


by the District ot Co- 
luupia and by 


the six states of Ar- 
kansas, Ilorida, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 
which still adhere to the so-called “em- 
ployers’ liability system.” (Missouri 
voters passed an equitable workmen's 
compensation act on Election Day.) 
Coverage Depends on Legal Situation 

The coverage afforded employers by 
casualty insurance depends upon the 
legal situation. Li the employers’ liabil- 
ity system applies, the coverage is 
known as employers’ liability insurance. 
li the principle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion governs, the coverage is known as 
workmen’s compensation insurance. In 
either case the employer’s legal liabil- 
ity for the indemnification of injured em- 
ployes and their dependents is adequate- 
ly provided for. 

Workmen’s Collective Insurance 


Mr. Michelbacher then went on to de- 
scribe a form in employers’ liability 
states known as workmen’s collective in- 
surance. This is a voluntary coverage 
for industrial accidents offering benefits 
similar to those contained in the per- 
sonal accident policy and usually paid 
for jointly by employer and employe. 
For many reasons it has never been 


popular. At the height of employers’ 
liability insurance in 1910 there were ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 of workmen’s col- 
lective premiums as against $30,000,000 of 
employers’ liability premiums. Today 
the volume is negligible. 

Another class referred to by Mr. 
Michelbacher was “occupational  dis- 
eases” which he said was related to in- 
dustrial accidents and thus assists in 
creating the background of workmen's 
compensation insurance. 

Turning to public accidents he said 
that their distinguishing characteristics 
were, first, that there is always a ques- 
tion as to the legal right of the injured 
person or his dependents to recover dam- 
aves because of the negligence of some 
other person who may be held to have 
been responsible for the accident. Sec- 
ond, that the person whose body or prop- 
erty is injured does not stand in the re- 
lationship of employe to the person 
whose negligence he seeks thus to estab- 
lish. 

This class embraces automobile and 
railroad accidents, accidents resulting 
from the collapse of structures in which 
the public congregates, such as theatres 
and ball parks, and accidents occurring as 
a result of general street hazards, such 
as traffic congestion, the falling signs and 
poorly constructed sidewalks and road- 
ways. Such accidents in the United 
States produce some 42,000 fatalities and 
1,500,000 non-fatal injuries annually, au- 
tomobile accidents alone accounting for 
approximately one-half the total num- 
ber of deaths and injuries. 

Effect of “Law of Negligence” 

Saying that here again the necessity 
for insurance protection arises out of a 
legal responsibility, Mr. Michelbacher 
went into an interesting description of 
the group of legal rules known as the 
“law of negligence.” It is based on the 
obligation that every person owes to his 
fellowmen to conduct himself and_ his 
enterprises so that he will not inflict 
undue injury upon the persons or prop- 
erty of others. If he fails to do this, 
and injury to another results, he must 
answer for his negligence. 

The result of the legal situation is that 
the prudent man, in whatever walk of 
life he may be engaged, will not over- 
look the necessity of securing adequate 
insurance protection against the liability 
which may attach to his acts, to his 
ownership and control of property, to his 
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operation of various enterprises and 
appliances, to his manufacture and sale 
of foodstuffs and other products, and to 
the acts of his servants and agents. 

Such coverage is known as “third par- 
ty insurance.” Protection against the 
legal liability for personal injuries is 
given by public _ liability insurance; 
against the legal liability for property 
damage, by property damage liability 
insurance. In each case there are some 
fifteen distinct forms of policies, each 
designed to meet the needs of some par- 
ticular enterprise. 

When Contractors Are Liable 

There is also a second group, contin- 
ued Mr. Michelbacher, which is designed 
to meet the requirements of persons who, 
by reason of the nature of their con- 
nection with an enterprise, are only con- 
tingently liable. For example, owners’ 
protective public liability and property 
damage liability insurance policies are 
issued to owners of buildings in the 
course of construction to provide for the 
contingent liability resulting from claims 
for damages arising out of operations 
conducted by independent 
and their sub-contractors, 

Under these circumstances there are 
two lines of defence. As Mr. Michel- 
bacher sees such a situation, the con- 
tractor directly responsible for the pros- 
ecution of the work is primarily liable 
if members of the public are injured. But 
the principal for whom the work is being 
done cannot entirely evade responsibility 
for there are certain fundamental duties 
which he owes to members of the public. 
lherefore, the contractor on the fighting 
line purchases direct public liability and 
property damage liability coverage while 
the general contractor and the owner 
on the second line of defnse protect their 
interests by purchasing owners’ or con- 
tractors’ protective coverages. 

Predicts $1,000,000,000 in Next Decade 

After touching on the phase of per- 
sonal accidents in which there is no legal 
element involved and which come under 
the headings of personal accident and 
sickness insurance, Mr. Michelbacher 
told about burglary insurance, plate 
glass breakage, steam boiler, engine, fly- 
wheel and electrical equipment coverages 
and sprinkler leakage and water damage 
insurance. He also gave some interest- 
ing figures showing that although the 
casualty business is regarded as the in- 
fant in point of origin, it is rapidly tak- 
ing its place as one of the largest pre- 
mium producing units in the insurance 
business. 

He concluded his lecture by the pre- 
diction that the casualty business will 
attain a volume of $1,000,000,000 of pre- 
miums within the next decade and 
backed up this prediction by the follow- 
ing illustrations: Since good underwrit- 
ing necessarily limits the field of de- 


contractors 


sirable risks, it is unlikely that 100% 
of any class of risks will ever be in- 
sured unless there is to be some com- 
pulsion compelling the acceptance of 
each and every risk of a given type. 


Recognizing this limitation, the following 
genera! statements are most significant: 


(1) Not more than one person out of 
twelve insurable persons has personal 
accident and health coverage; (2) not 


more than one of five owners of pri- 
vate passenger automobiles has public 
liability coverage; (3) not more than 
15% of the insurable plate glass ‘is in- 
sured; (4) not more than one out of 
twenty persons who dwell in private 
residences is protected against loss by 
burglary, theft and robbery. 


ANOTHER GOLF FAN 
Wright Spencer, manager of the Vir- 
ginia Inspection & Rating Bureau, has 
taken to the pleasant game of golf and 
while he cherishes no hopes of becom- 
ing a Bobbie Jones, he is reported to 

be getting off to a first rate start. 





E. H. WINSLOW ON THE MEND 

The many friends of E. H. Winslow, 
former president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, will be glad to know that he is 
rapidly recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis which he had two weeks ago. 
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Recent Casualty Publications On 


Hand in National Bureau Library 


In an effort to give casualty men some 
idea of the material which comes in to 
the library of the National Bureau of 
Casuaalty & Surety Underwriters over a 
period of a few months and which is 
available to them for reference, the 
Kastern Underwriter gives below a list 
of recent casualty publications compiled 
by Miss Mildred Pressman, librarian of 
the Bureau: 
ADVERTISING National 


Charles H. Holland, in U.S, 
ber 25, 1926, p. 6. 


AUTOMOBILE 


Analysis of Automobile 
Usher, Connecticut 


Advertising, by 
Review, Septem 
ACCIDENTS 


Accidents, by Ethel 
Department ot Motor 


Vehicles, Hlartford, Conn. August 16, 1926. 
Bulletin No, 28.) VEF-214.923. 4 
A summary, classified by towns, of the 


vehicle 
during 


under which the motor 
Connecticut occurred 


conditions 
accidents in 

1925, 
Automobile Fatalities, January 3 to September 
1926, by Department of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 1926. 4 P. mimeo- 
graphed VF 214.925.22. 

How Children Are tlurt by Motor Vehicles in 
Chicago, by Marian L. ‘lelford, In National 
Satety News, October, 1926, p. 18. 

Study of Motor Vehicle Accidents in the 
State of Connecticut for the Years 1924 
and 1925, by R. S. Kelby, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1926, 34 p, VE 
214.925.21. 

Includes a summary of the disciplinary 
action in motor vehicle cases and a_ de 


system de 
Motor 


statistical record 
State Department of 


scription of the 
veloped by the 
Vehicles 


Phink, by James Sinke. Department of Pub 
lic Safety aged Rapids, Michigan. 1926, 
39 p. VE 214.92 

analysis of Ce icies accident causes. 


An i 
Poll of Publi 
mittee on 


National 


Accidents. Report of the Com- 
Public Accident Statistic 1926. 
Safety Council, Chicago, 1926. 32 

p \ v ), 
BENZOL POLSONING Final 

Committee of the Chemical, 

tions on Benzol, National Safety Council, 

Chicago, Published by the National Bureau 

of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1925. 

128 p VF 615.013. 
Experimental Studies of the 

of Benzol and Its Higher 


Report of the 
Rubber Sec 


Relative Toxicity 
Homologues, by 


J. J. Batchelor, p. 61-122. 

BRASS FOU NDRIES: Health Hazards of 
Brass Foundries, by John Arthur Turner, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. ¢ Government Printing Office, 1926. 
7 pp. Public Health Bulletin No. 157, 
673 ° 

BURGLARY INSURANCE: Burglary Claims 
as Business-getters, Aetna-Lzer Supplement, 
November, 1926 No 99 8 pp. i 

CANDY MANUFACTURE: Analysis of the 
Medical Record of a Candy Factory. In 
New York State Industrial Bulletin, July, 
1926. pp. 266-26 VF 641. é r 

CASUALTY ‘INSI R ANCE: Synopsis of 
Casualty Lines, by U. S. Fidelity and Guat 
anty Company. In. Weekly Uaiderwriter, 


September 18, 1926.) pp. 614-615. VE 242 


Usasco Bulletin, published monthly by the U. 
S. Casualty Company, New York, for con 
veying information of importance to the 


agents of the U. S. Casualty Company and 


to others interested in the service rendered 
by its several department : 
CHILDREN-—ACCIDENTS: Industrial Ace 
dents to Employed Minor in Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, by Edith 5. 
Gray, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1926. 119 pp. 


Publication No. 152 

CLAIMS: Control of Local Claim Offices, by 
H. G. —— In Weekly Underwriter, 
September 18, De pp. 613, 618. 

COAL MINES AND. MINING: Reducing Acct 
dents in Coal Mines, Published by Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1926, 15 
pp. VF 622.87. 

survey of methods employed by the 


Policyhol: lers’ Service Bureau in making an 


ee prevention survey for a large com 
FIDI: L Try INSURANCE: Blanket Fidelity 
Bond for Commercial Field Actna-Izer 
Supplement, October, 1926. No. 98, 6 pp. 
TF 244, 
Fidelity tonds. Aetna-Izer Supplement, 
August, 1926. No. 96. 9 pp. VF 244 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP: State in Busi 


Has Meant to South Dakota. 
articles published in the New 


ness; What It 


A series of 


a & —— rciz y New York.  June-Sep 

926 pp. VF 265 
ME DIC. SE RV Ic t Medical C: are of Indus 
oo Worker. " “he National Industrail Con 
SJoard, New York, 1926. 112 pp. 


ference 
215.2-N. 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: Fatalities in the 
California Petroleum Industry During the 
Calendar Year 1925, by H. C. Miller. U. S. 
Sureau of Mines. Reports of Investigations, 
Serial No. 2772, Washington Government 
Printing Office. September, 1926. 23 pp. 
Mimeographed. 213.6. 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE: 
surance—a_ Profitable 
se niga 


No 
RECIP ROC "AL INSU RANCE: Druggists Favor 
Reciprocal Covers. In Eastern Underwriter, 
October 1, 1926. p. 28. 
Resources and Transactions of Reciprocal In- 


Plate 
Line for 
September, 


Glass In- 
Agents. 
1926. 


surance Exchanges. In Best’s Insurance 
News, August 10, 1926. pp. 67-69. 
DAPFE ry DEVICES:  Buyer’s Guide for the 


Safety Man, Published by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, 1926. 32 pp. VF 
621.704, 

SAFETY EDUCATION: | Pageant of Safety 
Prepared for Parent-Teacher Groups, by 
Kducation Division, National Safety Coun 
cil, New York, 1926. VF 621.706.21. 

Safe ty Education—A Magazine of the Good 
Adventure, published monthly by the kdu 


cation Division, National 
New York 
A magazine for teachers and children, 
the object of promoting safety 
SAFETY ORGANIZATION: Scdunttied Safety 
Organization. For Executive and Engineer, 
by Lewis A. DeBlois, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1926. 328 opp. 
621.703-D. 
A sound, 
damentals 
ganization, 


Safety Council, 


with 


discussion of the fun 
principles of safety or 


practical 
and basic 


STEAM BOILER INSURANCE: Boiler and 
Engine Insurance, by B. H. Remaly. In 
Weekly Underwriter, September 18, 1926. 


pp. 613, 615, 618. 
TRAFFIC REGULATIONS: 
Efficiency of Passenger 
City Streets, by John A, 
from Proceedings of the 
of Civil Engineers, May, 
VF 625.773.225. 
Discussions in 

1444-1469, 

New York State Safety Congress, Addresses 
and Proceedings of Sessions He id March 11, 
12, and 13, 1926, Under the Auspices of 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Albany, New 
York. 1926. 128 pp. 621.705-N. 

Psychological Methode to Promote 
Safety, by J. McKeen Cattell, 
from Scientific Monthly, April, 
301-308. 

Straightening Schenectady’s 
Karl J. Reed. In 
October, 1926. np. 13-1 

Traffic Problem—A Study “Made in 
by N. Y. State Conference of 
Other City Officials and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 1926. 

Contains report of the Mayor’s Traffic 
‘Commission, 
WORKME N’S COMPENSATION: 


Tendencies in the Compensation 


Increasing the 
Transportation in 
Miller, Reprinted 
American Society 
1926. pp. 828-835. 
August, 


1926, issue, pp. 


Highway 
Reprinted 
1926. pp. 


Traffic 


Tangle, by 
National 


Safety News, 


Albany 
Mayors and 


Dangerous 
Laws, by 


IF. Robertson Jones. In New York Com 
mercial, October 9, 14, 16, 19 and 21 
series of articles, 


ENTERED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance 
Co. of New York has been licensed by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment to write workmen's compensation, 
all liability and auto property damage 
lines in that state effective the first of 
the month. The company has appointed 
the Mutual Insurance Agency, Ine., of 
itchburg, Mass., as state agents. It re- 
ports admitted $1,650,509, lia- 
bilities of $1,2 and a surplus) of 
$419,080. 


assets ol 


AG 129, 


The Eagle Indemnity 
the Mitchell Agency, Inc., 
wents at Lafayette, 


has appointed 
as its general 
Indiana. 





ten words, 


Continental. 





If the entire story of Continental 
were reduced to a motto or epi- 
gram, it might well be stated in 


“When in need of a 


good casualty company, use 








H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 
Casualty Insurance Surety Bonds 

RETURNS FROM TRIP ABROAD GOES TO LIBERTY SURETY BOND 
William S. Naulty, vice-president of Stephen H. Barlow, formerly a special 
the J. M. Byrne Co., general insurance representative of the Commercial Casu- 
agency of Newark, N. 5. has returned — alty, is now a vice-president and direc- 
from a two months’ trip abroad. He ‘tor of the Liberty Surety Bond  Insur- 
visited a number of the foreign countries ance Co, of Trenton, in which he and 
and also made a study of the insurance his friends have a large stock interest. 
situation in London and Paris. Mr. Barlow took up his new work last 

week. 


ENTERED IN MICHIGAN 
Commissioner L. T. Hands has admit- The 
ted the Constitution Indemnity of Phila- N. J, 
delphia to transact a general casualty  dend of 
business, inclusive of fidelity and surety, — to 
in Michigan. ; ber 1. 


has 
AY, 


stockholders of 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Commercial Casualty of Newark, 
quarterly 
December 1, 
Novem- 


declared x 
Jo payable on 
record of 


divi- 
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PRIVATE DWELLING 


(Round Cast Iron) 


THIS IS THE TIME of YEAR 
when BOILER INSPECTIONS can and should be made 


Order YOUR BOILER INSPECTIONS NOW 
for your fall and winter BOILER BUSINESS 


BOILERS 


$25.00 for THREE YEARS 


For limit of $1,000 Property Damage 
ASK FOR FOLDER 


84 William Street 
New York 


_ ALL FORMS “ie 


ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SURETY 
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Humanitarian Appeal 
At Big Safety Congress 


MANY INSURANCE MEN SPEAK 


One High Spot Was an Industrial Acci- 
dent Analysis Presented by G. 
Fuller of National Council 





Scores of insurance men were present 
at the fifteenth annual congress of the 
National Safety Council which, held re- 
cently in Detroit, attracted more than 
5,000 enthusiastic supporters. The in- 
surance contingent was among the most 
active groups, contributing more than a 
dozen distinguished speakers to the to- 
tal of almost three hundred on the pro- 
gram. 

Many were present whose _ talents 
have gained them the highest rewards 
in their profession. David Van Schaack, 
of the Aetna Life, is well known in safe- 
ty work circles as is Lewis A. DeBlois, 
director, Safety Engineering Division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; Lew R. Palmer, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
C. E. Pettibone, of the American Mu- 
tual Liability; A. W. Whitney, acting 
general manager of the National Bureau, 
and Marcus Dow, now connected with a 
noted New York insurance brokerage 
house. 

No branch of public service suffers 
more from accidents than do the insur- 
ance carriers. very year, because of 
carelessness, fatalities and injuries re- 
sult which cost these companies fabu- 
lous indemnities. Is it not then logical 
that insurance men be among the fore- 
most in selling safety to the world? Not 
only must they work for the preserva- 
tion of their “risks,” but also, because 
of their intimate knowledge of and con- 
tacts with the sorrows caused by acci- 
dents, they must necessarily feel the 
prime importance of preaching the doc- 
trines of safety as the only alleviation 
of a constantly menaced mankind. 

Human Salvage Stressed 

Thus, the insurance men at the con- 
gress spoke rather of human than of 
economic salvage through safety. Time 
after time their pronouncements echoed 
the key ideal of the congress—humani- 
tarianism. Al Kroes, director of safety 
education, Employers Mutual Liability 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, speaking on 
“How to Sell Safety to the World,” 
stated brilliantly the philanthropic point 
of view of the insurance man. 

“The primary assets of safety are a 
better work place, an ever increasing 
better atmosphere, a better understand- 
ing, and, therefore, better men, all of 
which means more efficiency, production, 
health and happiness. They are the four 
aces in the deck. It’s a great game. 

“~.. Your work has many angles. It 
has all the high ideals of a profession. 

ours is the noble missionary zeal of 
the enthusiast.” 

Fuller’s Talk Makes a Hit 

G. V. Fuller, assistant secretary, Na 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, New York City, | speaking on 
‘Where Accidents Occur in the Wood- 
working Industry,” offered one of the 
best planned analyses of the con- 
gress. His accurate and highly special- 
wed information receives its justifica- 
tion, 1f any is needed, in the final sen- 
tences of his address. 

“The accurate report of an accident 
and its correct analysis is an educational 
function of every plant safety organiza- 
tion that should not be overlooked. 1 
am sure that the sooner we all realize 
that complete accident reports and care- 
ul accident analysis are important as 
the sole means of determining the cause, 
the quicker will it be possible to reduce 
the number of accidents by proper pre- 
vention methods and their cost in terms 
ot reduced production, monetary com- 
Pensation and, most important of all, 
the reduction of human suffering.” 

_In an earlier section of his speech Mr. 
Fuller spoke of the terrible drain that 
accidents make on the treasuries of in- 
surance companies. 


Several Moves Made 
by Lloyds Plate Glass 


CAPITAL INCREASE TO _ $1,000,000 
Charter Also to Be Broadened So As to 
Write All Casualty and 
Surety Lines 
One of the developments last week was 
the recommendation of Lloyds Plate 
Glass to its stockholders to increase the 
capital of the company from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 by the issuance of $250,000 new 
stock. This stock will be distributed 
among the shareholders in the form of a 
stock dividend. By this action the com- 
pany will enter the ranks of the million- 
dollar companies. After the necessity 
funds have been transferred from-surplus 
to capital account, it will have at least 

$600,000 left in its surplus fund. 

It was also proposed to amend the 
charter of the company so as to give it 
the power to write all classes of casualty 
and surety business. This recommenda- 
tion is not made with the idea in mind 
that the company will change its scope 
or method of business operation. It is 
felt, however, that in view of the large 
capital, the increased powers will add to 
the company’s charter value. The stock- 


holders will have an opportunity to vote 
on these proposals November 10 at a 
special meeting. 

The Lloyds Plate Glass has been in 
business since September, 1882. It start- 
ed with a capital of $100,000, which was 
increased to $250,000 in 1891 and to $750,- 
000 by a stock dividend in 1922, Its pres- 
ident is William T. Woods, whose lead- 
ership is highly regarded in ‘casualty cir- 
cles. The company has confined its op- 
erations to plate glass insurance and the 
present management has no intention of 
making any change. 

It has been efficiently managed as is 
shown by its last annual statement, the 
total assets having grown to $2,238,430 
and the net surplus to $692,586. Its in- 
vestment earnings last year were $143,- 
957 net, while its underwriting profit was 
$162,458, or a total of $306,415. 


N. J. AUTO DEATHS DECREASE 

Statistics quoted at a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Hudson Coun- 
ty Safety Council in the Carteret Club 
in Jersey City last week showed that 
deaths from automobile accidents in the 
county during the first nine months of 
this year were only fifty-one in num- 
ber as compared with seventy-nine dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1925, 


a 

ACCIDENT BUSINESS BOOMING 
The monthly premium accident and 
health department of the Commercial 
Casualty is showing a consistent increase 


-in the production of new business and 


in the volume of premiums written. In 
the month of October 104 agents wrote 
10 or more applications and among this 
number there were an even 50 agents 
who produced 25 or more applications. 

This represents on an annual basis over 
$100,000 in new premiums. In volume of 
premiums collected for the month of Oc- 
tober the department shows slightly in 
excess of $135,000, and expects to close 
the year of 1926 with a total volume of 
$1,500,000. This record is in spite of the 
fact that the monthly premium depart- 
ment has not had a single special agent 
in its employ. 


TO OPEN NEW BUILDING DEC. 1 

The new four-story brick building of 
the Commercial Casualty which is in the 
rear of their present building at 43 
Washington street, Newark, N. J., will 
be ready for occupancy about December 
1, It is expected that within the next 
few years another annex will be erected 
which will face Plane street, which will 
give them two entrances to their build- 
ing, one on Plane street and the other 
on Washington street. 








new address: 








Local agents, whether or not they represent the National Surety Com- 
pany, or the New York Indemnity Company will always be welcome at my 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 Broadway 
New York City 


Both the National Surety and New York Indemnity Companies believe 
in the National Association of Insurance Agents, and in the economic sound- 
ness of its principles. 


The latent power of the National Surety Company’s far-flung agency 
force, is, in my opinion, the greatest asset it possesses. 


The Casualty and Surety Field is largely undeveloped. The surface of 
the mine of casualty and surety potentialities is but scratched. 


Only through continued cooperation of the agents of both of these com- 
panies, and those who will hereafter join the ranks of either the National 
Surety or the New York Indemnity, will my contention be proven. 


Ambitious, energetic agents everywhere will find it pays to represent 
“The World’s Largest Surety Company,” or its casualty running mate, 
The New York Indemnity Company. 


What can I do for you? 


E. M. ALLEN, 


Vice President and Assistant to the Presidents of the 
NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
New York INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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J. D. Whitney, Brilliant 
Insurance Editor, Dies 


WITH TRAVELERS {NSURANCE co. 


Was Head of Publication Division for 
Some Years; Long Career With 
Daily Papers 
Josiah D. Whitney, former manager of 
publications and advertising manager of 
the ‘Travelers, died in White Plains, 
N. Y., at the home of his brother, Al- 


bert W. Whitney, manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, last week. Death was 


due to arteriosclerosis and Mr. Whitney 
had been away from his desk because 
of this illness for many months. 

His death removes a_ brilliant 
and a most genial personality. A long 
career in journalism with some of the 
best papers in the country and a keen 
knowledge of and sympathy with insur- 
ance had specially fitted him for his po- 
sition, He was artistically inclined and 
well read. 


Traveled With President Wilson 


J. D. Whitney was a Yale man and 
upon the year of his graduation from 
that college joined the staff of the New 
York “Evening Post.” While on that 
paper he accompanied Woodrow Wilson 
during the 1912 campaign, sending back 


figure 


most readable despatches. In all he 
spent twelve years on the “Evening 
Post.” His work there attracted the 


attention of the late Joseph Pulitzer who 
induced him to join the staff of the New 
York “World.” 

Mr. Whitney was a member of the 
Yale Club of New York and the Hart- 
ford Club. After his illness which began 
in 1924 he took trips to the Pacific Coast 
and to Florida seeking health relief fu- 
tilely. He leaves a widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 

Mr. Whitney was succeeded in the 
Travelers by his assistant, C. W. Van 
Beynum who is now manager of pub- 
lications for the company. One of these 
publications is called “Travelers Protec- 
tion,” which is one of the brightest and 
most informative of the insurance com- 
pany periodicals. 


CURTIS SUCCEEDS BOSWELL 





Now Handling Richmond Territory for 
National Surety and N. Y. Indem- 
nity; Wide Experience 
Forest Curtis — Robert I. Bos- 
well as state manager for the National 
Surety and the New York Indemnity at 
Richmond. Mr. Curtis was formerly su- 
perintendent of the bond department of 
the Aetna Life’s branch office at Rich- 
mond and more recently with the gen- 
eral agency of Lenihan & Co. of Cleve- 
land. He entered upon his new duties 

a few days ago. 

Mr. Boswell, as was announced some 
weeks ago by The Eastern Underwriter, 
is now manager of the New York In- 
demnity’s surety bond departmental office 
in New Yorkk City. 





NEW CLAIM MANAGER 


President F. H. Rowe of the American 
Bankers of Chicago has announced the 
appointment of J. W. Trumble, formerly 
claim examiner in the accident depart- 
ment of the Employers Indemnity Cor- 
poration, as claim examiner for the Am- 
erican Bankers. Mr. Trumble assumed 
his duties with the American Bankers 
on November 1. He takes the place 
filled for nineteen years by Miss A. E. 
Riemann, now a director of the com- 
pany. She has assumed a new place cre- 
ated in the company organization, that 
of planning and personal director, made 
necessary by the — business of the 
company. 





F. T. JACKSON DEAD 

Frank Turner Jackson, for nineteen 
years district agent in Erie, Pa., of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company ‘of New 
York, died at his home in Erie recently. 
He was prominent in insurance and busi- 
ness circles of Northern Pennsylvania 
and Western New York. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Promised Good Program 


ANNUAL MEETING NEXT WEEK 


President Michelbacher’s Address to Be 
on “Moral Hazard”; Election of 


New Officers 


Next Friday will bring into town cas- 
ualty actuaries from all parts of — the 
country to attend the annual meeting of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society at the 
Hotel Biltmore. The will be 
marked by an election of officers, as well 
as the election of 
the council. 


mecting 


three members into 
This business being over 
the actuaries will turn their attention to 
the interesting program which has been 
prepared for them. 

The address of President G. I*. Mich 
elbacher will be on the subject of “Moral 
Hazard in the Field of Casualty Insur 
ance” in which Mr. Michelbacher will 
liken moral hazard to the “bogey man” 
who will catch the unwary insurance of- 
ficial who does not watch out. Follow 
ing his talk new papers by members of 
the society will be presented and papers 
read at the last meeting discussed. 

The afternoon session will be given 
over to the following speakers: “Train- 
ing Employes for Insurance Companies,” 
by C. G. Hallowell, secretary, accident 
and liability, Aetna Life; “Installment 
Purchase Accident and Health Insur- 
ance,” by R. O. Davidson, superintend- 
ent, accident and health department, 
Royal Indemnity; “Relations Between 
Our Unstable Dollar and the Work of 
the Actuary,” by Norman Lombard, ex- 
ecutive director, Stable Money 
tion. 

Another item of interest will be an 
announcement as to the winner of the 
prize awarded by Joseph H. Woodward, 
of Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon 
of New York City, to stimulate an inter-. 
est in the writing of papers by younger 
members of the Society who have re- 
cently passed their examinations. 


Associa- 


FORMING CASUALTY COMPANY 

New York is to have another casualty 
company. It is known as the Manhat- 
tan Indemnitv and it will transact casu- 


alty lines. The following have signed 
the notice of intention with the Insur- 
ance Department: James R. Shaw. Otto 


C. Miller, Mina M. 
H. Oultcott, Maurice FE. Chase, 
Searles, Walter I. Webster, Arthur K. 
Wing, James G. Purdy, Grover C. Hill, 
George S. Wing. Weslev G. Cimmons. 
Elizabeth Roth, D. D. Chapin, Jr., and 
Edwin F. Farren. 


Frederick 
Hollis H. 


Grunthal, 





TO DISCUSS MINIMUM PREMIUMS 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance Calls Meeting for Nov. 17 
to Go Over Situation 
For, some little time the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance has 
been studying the principles underlying 
minimum premiums for  workmen’s 
compensation policies together with the 


rules which should govern their appli- 
cation. 


In order to get the views of the com- 
panics on this matter the National 
Council has called a meeting for Novem- 
ber 17 at which the question of minimum 
premiums will be thoroughly gone into. 
A good many of the companies feel that 
the present minimum premiums are in- 
adequate, 


WINS CLUB GOLF TITLE 


The golf championship of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of Baltimore, in’ the 
recent tournament at the Maryland 
Country Club, was won by Richard H. 
Thompson, third vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty. Mr. Thompson se- 
cured the golf title in the company tour- 
nament played during the summer. 


Wisconsin Excess Cover 
(Continued from page 38) 


grew out of a meeting in Milwaukee 
last July, called by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Olaf H. Johnson, at which sev- 
cral employers and representatives of the 
insurance companies were present. The 
employers reported that there was a 
demand for excess coverage and_ the 
insurance men promised them that they 
would meet it. The matter was left with 
the Wisconsin Compensation Board and 
the Wisconsin Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau to work out. 

The consensus of opinion at that time 
was that the rate structure for the ex- 
cess coverage should be met by follow- 
ing much the same procedure as is used 
for the full coverage rates. Suggestions 
for the lower limits ranged from $5,000 
to $25,000. Incidentally, H. P. Stell- 
wagen, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau, cautioned those present to 
work out a plan which would recognize 
the demand for excess coverage without 
jeopardizing the existing field of cov- 
erage. 

While the action taken at last week’s 
meeting is not final, the Wisconsin con- 
tingent feel that they have made some 
progress. After a test of the plan has 
been made by the National Council it 
will be recommended to the Wisconsin 
authorities who will take final action in 
placing it in operation. 
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National Council Files 
Mo. Compensation Rates 


GOVERNOR YET TO SIGN BILL 


Must Wait Until Complete Election 
Returns Are In Before Law 
Becomes Effective 








The action of the Missouri voters on 
Election Day in passing favorably on an 
equitable workmen’s compensation act 
was regarded with unusual interest by 
insurance interests in all parts of the 
country. It means that this state has 
emerged from its status as an employers’ 
liability state and will hereafter give its 
people the benefit of long-needed work- 
men’s compensation protection, 

A representative of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance was 
on the job in Jefferson City this week 
consulting with the insurance depart- 
ment in reference to rates and rating 
plans. 

At the same time H. F. Richardson, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil, reports that filing of compensation 
rates for the state has already been done 
in compliance with the law. 

These are tentative or advisory rates 
which are now in the hands of the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department pe nding the 
signing of the bill by the Governor. This 
will probably take a matter of two or 
three weeks as he will do nothing until 
the full returns are in and _ officially 
counted. 

When the governor’s proclamation is 
issued the law becomes effective. In the 
meantime a hearing is to be held by the 
superintendent of insurance of Missouri 


for the purpose of establishing a fair 
and equitable rate schedule for all car- 
ricrs in Missouri. It is hoped that the 


National Council's schedule’ will be 
adopted as it has been approved as the 
proper rates to go by in Missouri after 
a study of the benefit provision of the 
state’s law. 

To Appoint Commission of 3 

As soon as the Governor signs the bill 
he will appoint a commission of three 
men to administer the law, two Repub- 
licans and one Democrat. One member 
will represent employers, a second work- 
ers and the third man will be a lawyer. 
He has a number of men under consid- 
eration for the places on the commission. 
The members will receive $4500 annual 
salary and expenses. ‘The commission 
will ‘also elect a secretary at $3000, a 
medical adviser at $4000 and a staff of 
assistants, clerks and stenographers. Offices of 
the commission will be maintained in Jefferson 
City, St. Louis and Kansas City, the chief office 
being in Jefferson City. Attorney General N. T. 
Gentry will be the chief legal adviser of the 
commission. ; 

Among those who have been mentioned for 
places on the commission are Alroy S. Phillips, 
director of prohibition in St, Louis; Sam H 
Haley of Jefferson City, legal adviser to Phil- 
lips; Assistant Attorney General H. O. Harra- 
wood of Poplar Bluff; State Labor Commission- 
er Roye B. Hinkle; Capt. D. D. McDonald, 
general counsel for the State Public Service 
Commission; Col. W. R. Anderson of Gideon, 4 
member of Governor  Baker’s_ military stafl; 
Henry M. Griffith of Kansas City, and Alfred 
C. Wilson, who was chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Committee that handled the bill 
in the last legislature. 

Phillips for a year was legal adviser to the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor and_ wrote 
several of the compensation acts that were de- 
feated at former elections. Shaw would also 
be approved by labor as he has been active in 
labor circles. 


Allen and Welton Feted 


(Continued on page 38) 


with suspicion and distrust in his heart, 
he said. 

Those attending the dinner (the list 
follows) congratulated Mr. St. John and 
Mr. Joyce on its success. 

Joel Rathbone, Edson S. Lott, J. Arthur Nel- 
son, €C.. P.. Ferrie, ©. S. McCann, H. Donal 
Campbell, Roland Benjamin, S. Forry Laucks, 
Charles F. Frizzell, Frederick Richardson, Ed- 


ward C. Stone, Hugh ——*, W. E. Harring 
ton, Tohn W. Herbert, Nelson A. Sterling, John 
W. McGinley, Dudley Harde, H. Towner, 


R. 
William Alban Ulman, M. 


Charles Louis Sicard, 


O. Garner, J. Scofield Rowe, C. Hansen, 
potest J. Hillas, Charles H. Holland, Thomas 
. Moffatt, J. M. Haines, Wallace TJ. Falvey, 
C. Reid MacKay, George E. Hayes, Clifford H. 


. J. Meador, 
Richard 


Morcom, Willaim Bruce Mann, 
J. J. Graham, Oliver E. Beckwith, 


Thompson, Morton Dean Joyce, Frank L. Gard: 
Dickinson. 


ner, ¥.. 5. 
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ONE MERCHANT THOUGHT HE WAS 
FULLY INSURED 


But, his store had been averaging a net profit of No provision was made for this loss in his fire 
over a thousand dollars a month—yet for six months insurance policy. 
after the fire not a customer could enter the place. 


But, taxes on the property had to be paid, 


His fire insurance paid for the damage to his whether the store was doing business or not. He 
property, but did not cover his loss of profits. had contracted for some shipments before the fire 

But, he employed a number of salesmen whose occurred. These contracts could not be cancelled. 
services he could not afford to lose. Neither could Phe goods were of a seasonable nature—and had 
they afford to take a six months’ vacation without to be sold at a loss. He was a member of a number 
pay. It was necessary to keep them on the payroll of trade organizations; his dues continued during 
during the period of inactivity. the time his store was not Yoing business. As a 


Hae ; ; , matter of fact, he discovered to his surprise that 
His fire insurance did not pay their salaries. 

But, he owned his own place of businegs, subject business could be done as it did under normal 
to a mortgage of $50,000. Six months interest on conditions. 
this mortgage amounted to $1,500—with no re- 


; s . And his fire insurance paid only for the actual 
ceipts to offset it. 


damage to his building, fixtures and stock! 

What he needed was Travelers Use and Occupancy insurance. This would have provided for his con- 
tinuous fixed charges such as: salaries which could not be cut off, interest payments on mortgages or bank 
loans, taxes, losses on advance orders which could not be cancelled, insurance premiums, dues, and other 
expenses which continue even though sales stop. It would have paid him the profit which the store would 


normally have earned during that six months period. It would have relieved him of a tremendous burden 
of worry and expense. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY ‘THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 


it cost almost as much to do business when no. 
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It was commerce that blazed the trail 
across the continent. It was commerce 
that built factories, warehouses, office buildings, 
hotels, stores and homes everywhere in these United 
States. (@ Today, the Commerce Insurance Company 
is blazing its own trail into the leading insurance of- 
fices of the country and, every: day, everywhere, its 
agents are protecting commerce and industry with 
“Commerce.” (It is pleasant and profitable to 
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“Carry on with Commerce” 


OMMERCEL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 





H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F.M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R.C. CARTER, Treas. 
R.S. BUDDY, F.L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H.W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries G.S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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